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CH AP. l. 
Of the Wars, Valour, Military Glory, &c. of 

the ancient Grecians. 

4 HE ancient Grecians wete a rude and unpoliſh'd 
hy BY ſort of Mortals, wholly unacquainted with the mo- 
, dern, and more refin'd Arts of War and Peace. Per- 
1 ſons of the higheſt Birth and Quality, and whom 
8 chey fancy'd to be deſcended from the Race of the 
l immortal Gods, had little other Buſineſs to employ 
; their Hours, beſide tilling the Earth, or feeding 


their Flocksand Herds ; and the rapine of theſe, or 

; -: ome otherpetty Concerns, which was look'd on as 
a generous and heroical Exploit, occaſion'd moſt of the Wars, ſo fa- 
mous in their Story. Achilles in Homer tells Agamemnon, that was 
Purely to oblige him, he had engag'd himſelf in ſo long and dangerobs | 
WI. II. ; LON B | | 2 


| 
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2» Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
a War againſt the Trojans, from whom he had neyer receiv'd any 
juſt cauſe of Quarrel, having never been deſpoil'd of his Oxen or 
Horſes, or had the Fruits of his Ground deſtroy'd by them. (#) 
| VVV 
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10 the” There Wh WARES Tu e übe. 
'Tis not to vindicate my private Right; N ad <1: 
Since they by impious Theft have ne' er detain'd Sat 8 

My Oxen, Horſes, or on Phthia's LAn ea 
Deſtroy' d my Fruits; ſecur'd by craggy Ways, 

Q'er pathleſs Mountains, and tempeſtuous Seas, 

1 fear not what Invaſions they can make: 
But 'tis, ungrateful Man, tis for thy ſa e,, 

© 3. advance thy Triumphs that I hither com, + + 

That thou with greater State may'ſt reign at home. 


And the ſimplicity of their Conduct may be ſufficiently evinced, as 
from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo by thoſe eſpecially, where Achilles, 
Hector, or Ajax are introduc d oppoſing themſelves to vaſt Numbers, 
and by the . of their own Valour putting to flight whole Squa- 
drons of their Enemies. Nor is the Poet ta be thought Blame-Wor- 
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thy, or to have tranſgreſs'd the Rules of Probability in ſuch Rela- 
tions; which, tho' perhaps ſtrange and incredible in our Days, were 


no doubt accommodated to the manners of the Times, of which he 
wrote. For even in the ſacred Story we find it recorded, that a ſingle 


Goliath defy'd all the Armies of 1ſrael (b); and with a big Look, and 


a few arrogant Words, ſtruck ſo great Terror into them, that they 
fied before hinge e A „ HOLD 
_ Notwithſtanding this, in the Revolution of a few Ages, Greece be- 
came the celebrated Mother of the braveſt, and moſt experienc'd Sol- 
diers in the World: For being canton'd into a great Number of little 
independent States, all which, tho' bordering upon one another, were 


govern'd by different Laws, and proſecuted contrary Intereſts, it be- 


came the Seat of continual” Wars; every Hamlet being ambitious of 
enlarging its Territory, by eneroaching upon its Neighbour-Village, 
. La e e OE A 0 FRET 7D. 8 
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Of the: Mihitat'y Afairs of Greece. 3 
and. contending, for the addition of a few Lands, with no leſs Heat 
and Fury than it whole Kingdoms had been the Prize: The Conſe- 
quence whereof was, that the Grecians, being from their Childhood 
inured to martial Affairs, and having to their native Bravery added lo 
and conſtant Experience, were render'd as well in good Order and Diſ- 
cipline, as true Courage and Valour, ſuperiour to moſt other Nations. 
They became a Terrour to all the Countries round about them, and 
with ſmall Numbers often put to flight vaſt multitudes of the Barba- 
rians : The Perſans frequently experienc'd the ſad effects of it in the 
loſs of numerous Armies, and at length of the greateſt Empire in the 
World, And (to enumerate no more Inſtances in a thing ſo well 
F known) the Ne tho' Men of great Courage, and excellently 

skill'd in the Art of War, being worſted in Sicily by Timoleon the Co- 
rinthian, in ſeveral Encounters, and by unequal numbers of Men, 
were driven into an Admiration of the Grecian Valour; and forc'd 
to confeſs, that they were the moſt pugnacious and inſupportable of 
Mankind; and forthwith made it their Buſineſs to entertain as many 
of them as they could procure, in their Service. (a) 5 5 
But tho' almoſt all the Grecians had their ſhare in Military Glory, 
yet were the reſt far inferior to the Lacedemonians, who by the Laws 
of their Country. were under an Obligation to make War their Pro- 
feſlion ; they never apply'd-themſelves to any Art or Employment, 
or the exerciſe of Trades, which they accounted unworthy of gene- 
rous and free- born Souls; but committing all ſuch Cares to the Helots, 
who were a genteeler ſort of Slaves, ſpent their Time in manly Ex- 
erciſes, to render their Bodies ſtrong and active. They were alſo 


"7 


. accuſtom'd by hard Diet, by Stripes, and other Severities, patiently 
P to undergo Hardſhips, to endure Wounds, to encounter Dangers, 
; and if the Honour of their Country ſo required, to throw themſelves 
b into the Arms of Death without Fear or Regret. Yet were they not 
, ſo. imprudent or fool-hardy, as to court Dangers, or Death; but 
4 were taught from their Childhood to be always prepar'd either 
1 to live or die, and equally willing to do either; as appears from 
G thoſe Verſes, cited by. Plutarch (b) to this purpoſe; 

Þ 11-4. 20 Or EI A £7 59 
. Oi Felvoy,, © Tar Hiaduar nar, 808 oh Hic ne- 
d tis AUC 1 AAAS 70 rc TE ,akas £1hoTeR EN as 
y "20 18715 Nec 2 48 — 7 1 F 885 3 | | 
; 25 They dy'd, but not as laviſh of their Blood, 
- 5 4 Or tünking Death it ſelt was ſimply good, 
: De tie both theſe the firifteſt Virtue try d. 
4 And as that, calÞd,. they gladly liy'd'or dy'd, 
| r oye vi Rs ee FED _ 
7 \ Nor was this Indifferency to Life or Death only diſcours'd of amongſt 


.- 
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. a3, 2 point of meer Speculation; but carefully and feriouſly in- 
ay in chen tender Years, and always embrac'd as one of the firſt 
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Y Plmtarchns Timoleonte, (i) Peloyids. 
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Principles of thei Actions; which beter. in theitr ſuch an undaunted 
Courage, and ſo firm and unmoveable INefolutiö x that ſcarce any o- 
ther Nation was able ts ſtänd before fei Thid"extraotdinary and 


unparallel'd Bravery, being adorned and ſtrengthen'd with the wifeſt 


ö 


That Craſus, the wealthy wk 
Monarchs, tho' ſurrounde@wit 


their little States were in danger of be 
powerful Neighbours, we find them 


their Minds too much elevated and puffed up by the greatne 


Conduct, and the mòſt perfect Skill in all che Stratagems of Mar thoſe 


amples of Military Virtue th all ſucceeding Ages: For (theſe are Plu- 


e farch's (a) Wove e e moſt expert and cunning 
ce in the Art of War; 


| beingrrain'd up and acenſtom'd to nothing more 
. than to keep theniſelves from Confuſton, when their Order. ſhould . 
be broken; to fön any Leader or Right-hand- man, ſo rallying 


e themſelves into Order; and to fight on what part ſoeyer Dangers 


r 3 f . 
8 2417 : "4 1 5 16 74 
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e reſs. enen , E 1 2 
It is therefore by no means to be wonder'd at, that foreign and vaſt- 


ly remote Nations ſhould be deſirous to entertain the Lacedemonians in 
t 


eir Service; that Cyrus the Younger ſhould think it the readieſt and 
moſt effectual Method to advance himſelf to the Empire of - Perſia : 
of Lydia, and ſeveral of the Ægyptian 
numerous Forces of their own; ſhould 
never efteem themſelves fecure without Aſſiſtance from Sparta; or that 
the Sicilians, Thractans,'Carthagimans, with the Cyreneans, and many 


others, were beholden to it for Protection, and Deliverance from pow- 


erful Enemies. And for the 'Grecians' themſelves, whenever any of 
ing ſwallowed up by their more 
having Recourſe for Aid to the 
oppreſſed, and-reſtrain'd 


43 


Spartans, who were a common Refuge to 
the ambitions Invaders of other Men's Ri 


LY 


look'd onas the princip 


and peculiar. Nor could any Exigency prevail with them to depart 


from that Claim,'or'reſign it to the greateſt of Princes: Gelen, King 


ful; for when they perceiy'd that their Generals were' har I IA 
{s,of their 
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Of the Military Affair: of Greece. 5 
cedemonian Greatgeſs; for we find them in a little time reaſſuming 
their ancient Spixits, and diſdaining even Alexander himſelf (tho? 
ſubmitted to Ar rp me Grecians, and declar'd their General 
againſt Peſia for their Syperious.)' > Which is the reaſon, that in the 
Monuments! erected after tlie Renan Victories, and hearing the 
Names of Alexander. and the Gretians, the. Lacedemoniaus were ex- 
ceptbd by Name, as having no ſhare in that Honour, ()0 
he Auheniant alone er able to diſpute this Prexogative with the 
Lacedemonjans;/ ſome fe qunctures excepted, hen ſome unuſual Suc- 
us d any of t | ay Grandeur; as 
it happen'd to the Tbebiang who, from a mean and deſpicable People, 
very 1 Conduct of 1 po 10 advanc'd 77 an E- 
uzlity, if not 2 Superiorityoover the moſt flourilhing Cities of Greece, 
I Nolwichltanding ele = ſome other Obſtac ut Lacedemonians 
for che moſt part made good their Pretenſions, and, in moſt Wars car- 
ry'd om by a Confederacy; were Generals of all the Land- Forces; bu: 
were lat length conſtrain d to leave the Dominion of the Seas to the A- 
theniuns ;whohayingslaid aut their whole Strength in fitting out a Na- 
vy againſt er ves, for a long Time reign'd ſole, Lords of 5 liquid E- 
lement : During which Seaſon- da oc forth by their Se- 
nate, wherein it was ordef!d;/That:the Command of all the Naval Forces 


, 
"7 
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Greece ſhould brlong to Athens ʒ hut the Land- Armies G. obey a 


Gtnerai from Sparta (H. But the Rival Cities Gould not be long con- 
tent with this equal Diftribution of Power, each being jealons of the 
other's Greatneſs, and thinking her ſelf beſt: able to govern the whole 
Juriſdiction; till at length the Athenians, havin ee Fleet, 
exeept twelve Trireme-Ballies, deſtroy d at once by Lyſander the Spar- 
tan Admiral, in the famous Battel at Æges.- potamus, were conſtrain'd 
to own the Lucedembmiani for Sovereigns both by Sea and Land. 0 
Bur the Lacedemonians were not long able to maintain this Com- 
mand; fbr the Athenians having recruited their Naval Forces, and en- 
gag d Ruagoras the King of Cypric, and Pharnabazus the Perſian Em- 
ror's Lieutenant to their Iutereſt; by their Aſſiſtance, and the ſingu- 


| Far Conducx of theirown Admiral Conon, gave them ſo great an Over- 


throw at Cnidus (ij that they never after pretended to conteſt the So- 
Mat or ent Seas, but contented themſelves with the chief Com- 
mand at Land, which the Athenians ſuffer'd them to enjoy, without 
farther Moleſtation; both Cities being: weary of the Contention, and 
convine d atlength of the Truth of what had been commonly obſery'd, 
That Fortune was moſt favourable to the Lacedemonians by Land. but 
in Sea Engagements ſided with the Athenians (. This ſeems not to 
have been without Reaſon the Athenians thro! the Commodiouſneſs of 
their Situation being diſpos'd, and, as it were, invited by Nature to ap- 

al Affairs; whereas the Lacedemonians were plac'd 
f "C4: n inden Þo l 0 
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( ) Platarchus Alexandre Arrianus, De eſtis Alexandri lib. 1. () Xeno- - 
p EN lib. VII. 60 bee Kuypes Tee. lib. VI. Plutarchus 
Lyſandro, (a) Iſecrates pro Evagera, in Philippum, Pan athenaica; Xenophen E- 
NI lib. VI. Platarchus Artaxerxes. () Xenophon EMMnyixar, lib, VII. 
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at a greater Diſtance from the Sea, and more-inclin'd to Land-Sers 


tream Danger (4). Others were exempt on account of 
uch were at Athens 6 TiAGr ji, the Farmers of the publick 
' Cuſtoms (e), whoſe Preſence was requir'd jn the City, during the whole 
Time of their Employment, and ſeveral of the Holy Orders, as alſo 
the Perſons appointed to dance at Bacchus's Feſtival. (f).  . _ 
Others were excluded from ruin in the Wars; ſuch were the 


_ 


vice, (to which they were inur'd from their tender Years) than to 
venture themſelves on the Ocean, to which they had never been 
accuſtom'd ; for Lyeurgus their Law-giver, expreſly forbad them (a) 


to viſit foreign Countries, out of a well-grounded Fear, leſt his Ci- 


tizens ſhould be corrupted by the Converſation of Strangers, and 
forſake that excellent Platform of Government he contriv'd for them. 
And it happen'd to them as he had wiſely foreſeen; for no fooner 


had Ly/ander render'd them Sovereigns of the Seas, but they began 
by Degrees to leave their ancient Cuſtoms, and to degenerate from 


the Virtue and Glory of their Anceſtors (6). 
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Of their Levier, Pay 7 &. of Soldiers. 5 


Rx Grecian Armies conſiſted for the moſt Part of free Deni- 


z0ns, whom the Las of their Country oblig d, when arriy'd 
at a certain Age, to appear in Arms, upon the Summons of 
the Magiſtrate, or Commiſlion'd Officer, In ſome Places they were 


more early admitted to the Wars, in others later, 


7 5 . 4 's W 
The Athenians when arriv'd at Eighteen Years of Age, were 10 


pointed to guard the City with the Forts belon ing to it; 1 om. their 
going about to viſit which, they were called T«pi7roau (c): By 


* 


Were not ſent to foreign Wars till Twenty; the 1 tans ſeldom 


i thoſe who by 


till Thirty. The younger Men in both Cities, wi 
reaſon "at their Age were diſcharg'd from Military Service, were 
left at Home to defend their Habitations. 

Some Perſons were excus'd by reaſon of their Age; for having ſpent 
their Youth and Strength in ſerving their Country, it as bl, oak n- 


7 % a 


able to diſcharge them from farther Service, that they. might end their 


a | 


Days in Peace. After Threeſcore Years it ſeems to have been uſua in 


moſt Places to allow them Liberty of retiring. At Athens no Man a- 


bove Forty was preſs'd to ſerve in the Wars, except io times of ex- 
tbeir Function; 


Slaves, and ſuch others as liv'd amongſt them, but were not honour'd 


with the Freedom of their Cities, Theſe were never admitted, except 


"vm 
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Y Plutarebus Inſtitut. Laconivis, (4) Demeflhenes Orat. in Philip. III. () vl. 
Pianus in Olynthiac, III. (a) Vipianus in Olynthiac, III. (e) Demoſthenes in 
Nearam. () Idem Midiana. I | 43 
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Of the Military Aﬀire of Greets: f 
in Caſes of extream r, when' there Tamain'd no other Means of 
pears che Common-wealth, Of this Cuſtom I have already 423 | 

ccount' in one of the foregot Books (a). 

"chard ſery'd were enter'd into a publickRoll : Whence the 


A 


vas call'dra)aypays, rdjunoy , Soy 3 and to make a Le- 
vy. card ον, or «4a E, 1%. Amangft the gore ane 5 


rians it ſeems to have been frequently made bf Low, every 
being obliged to furniſh out 1 Lenein Number, and ad Filling up 0 p the 


Proportion by the Chance af Lots: Whence Merts 


pretending to to one of the Sons of Poly#tor — Myrmidon, 4 
a he was appointed by Lot to follow Achilles to che Trojan War, | 


Tov weTeTeanpbul, nabpp AAN eh te. 


Twas I, who when the Lots were drawn, 
Was doom'd to follow Peleus's mighty Son, 


For the Appointment: of all Perſons of a certain Age to be ready tq 


ſerve in the Wars, ſeems only-to be an Inftitution of later Ages; 
whereas all ſuch-like things were formerly manag d at the Pleaſure 


of the Supream Magiſtrate. k 1 55 
The Seldiers were all maintain d at their own Expences; no ry 


Was more op robrious than that of : a Mercenary, it being jook'd 


as a Diſgrace for any Perſon of Ingenuous Birth and Education to ſerve 
for Wages. For all this, it was e erer any Perſon to abſent 
himſelf, reg. upon Reaſons aflow'd by the Law; and wWhoever Was 
found thus to have tranſgreſs'd, was at v e depriy'd of his Voice in 
all publick Buſineſs, and in a manner of all other Rights of Citizens, 

441 as forbidden to enter into any of the f. ublick Temples (e). And 
left any of the Perſons appointed to ferve thould make their Eſcape, | 
we And they were bran d with certain Marks, Kalle 91 AAT. 


Theſe are 8 1 Vegetius (4), who ſpeaking of the _— 


Oath, and the Muſter-roll, wherein the Soldiers Names Were giſter'd, 
mentions alſo, that they ere victuris in cute punckfs ripti, branded 
with laftin N in their Fleſh, Theſe Marks totimonly contain'd 
the Name or prope Enfigu of their Ganeral. To diſtinguiſh Soldiers 
from layes, 655 were common) mark ' d in the Fore-head, as has 
been elſewher qbſery'd, they had £jypare is 7 yeoo!, their Cha- 
rafters impreſs'd npon hei, Hands, as we are inform'd by lian. 
the, fame Ceremony it was cuſtomary for Men to dedicate themſelves 
certain a : Whence is that Queſtion mention'd in Zechari- 
1 e), where he f 255 of the Prophets and Votaries of the Pagan 
Gods, And one ſha ſay unto him, What are the eſe N in thy Hands? 


And the Beaſt, Who. hy wg all Men to worlhip him in the Book of 


ning ( * is there ſaid. to cauſe all both Sm and Great, Rich and 
A Free and Bond, to receive a Markin their ene or in their 
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| tending upon him, muſt not be underſt 
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2 chahW/racmo and uin! are E ial· Epi 
tet for clong-obiabjea-antl.publlanimous):Tempers,/or. in 
nditign (AUA And, Kb is a ſynanymous Term for Flaves; as 
* ion at the end of the; Asheniam Feſtival rale ria, 
hereby the Slaves Fore commanded to be gone out of Dogrs; 
01 10 — 26W u un b 123986 Time 2 e 
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ad lic 10 Be gone: e Slaves, | the dntheſtria-are ended": 
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„Thus the Canlons, were reproschid forv{ntroduring 2 i: abe 
Which. in 2, few Ages after was ſo far from being, upon as un- 


Worthy their Birth or Education, that we find it the Whole 
Nation of the e ho not only receiv'd — ey — their 


own Commom wealth, but lifted» themſelves un foreign Kings, 


To fought. 11boir Battles for Hire their clief-Magiſtrates' not dis- 
ping 49:agcpmpany them in ſuch Expedi Several Inſtances 


is, Hort. might be predue'd, were not that famaus one of the 
7 naps 1000 RIS ro ſerve Ptolemy. King ob vEgypr, in- 


7 10 HSM QOQY ollen Hg ny ef 
91 „The e that introdueſd the Cuſtom of paying. Soldiers at Wan 
Wag Perigles, Wha; to, ingratiate himſelf wich the Commonalty, repre- 
bloc Was, that Men of ſmall Eſtates, and ſcarce 


nted how unreaſona 
Ale 9 proj far their Families, ſhould be oblig'dto neglect their 
ineſs,, and ſpend what their Induſtry had laid up, in the publick Ser- 
x * at pots thexreupon prefert d a Decree that all of them ſhould have 
de ſtence out of the Frchequer (e); which ſeems to have 
been receiv d with general Applauſe. What Suni they daily receiv'd, 
cage eaſily be determined, it being encreas'd; or diminiſh'd, as Oc- 
on roqui” At firſt we find the Foot Soldiers had two Oboli a Day, 
which in a Month amounted to Ten Drachms (f). Whatwe read in 
ax qa of the Soldiers that garriſon d Pbtidaa, to every one of 
hich was allotted a Drachm a Pay, grith another to a Servant for at- 
d, as if their ordinary Pay 


was of that Value, that being only to ommon Sea: men of Athens 
Three Oboli, to thoſe that 8 nn'd 0 8 $ n 


l for a Soldier's Life (b);/ahd'p4rþhCiai 
LOGIN 1001 in | 7 Nt I 
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Feving in 


and the Foot-Soldiers, Four; whence 222 C b e Nen 
| for 


Conf. 1/rchaologie bujus lib. 1 1. cap. de ſervis. 00 Cap. VI. ver. 17. 


(c) Strabo, Heſychius, Etymologici Auctor. Heſychius. Vlpianus in Orat. 
de 9 dne * 1. 0 Lib. I. (+ 1255 00 f.s 4. . 
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of the Military Affairs of Greece! 


che War. The Horſemen's Pay was for the moſt part Thirty Drachms 
op ora — w a' Drachm a Day; this we find to have been term'd 


ard een (a). © 


The ordinaty Method of raiſing this Money was by impoſin 2 Tax 


Common-wealth, whereby all Perſons were oblig'd to 
contributt accurding to the value of their Eſtates. But this was done 
only when the publick Treaſury was exhauſted, and the conſtant Re- 
venues from tributary Cities; publick Lands, Woods, Mines, or from 
Fines and Amercements, were not ſufficient to defray the Charges of 
the War. In caſes of greater Neceſſity, the richer Citizens at Athens 
were oblig'd to extraordinary Contributions; and there appears to have 
been a — and laudable Emulation amongſt the Men of Quality 
in that City, who voluntarily offer'd more than was requirid of them, 
and contended which of them ſhould moſt largely contribute to- 
wards the Honour and Preſervation of their Native Country, 
Confederate Wars were maintain'd at the common Charge of all the 
Allies, every one being oblig d to ſend a Proportion of Men; as we find 
pradtis'd in the Trojan War, which was the firſt, wherein the whole 
Country of Greece united againſt a foreign Enemy. Sometimes th 
were carry d an by publick Contributions of Money, levy'd by Perſons 
delegated by the common Conſent of the Confederates, which was 
only the Practice of later Ages; the 12 Wars, wherein the Sol- 
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their Groſs or Main Body uſually conſiſted of Foot-men, the 
" "— reſt rode ſome in Chariots, ſome on Horſe-back, others upon 


HE Armies were compos'd of various ſorts of Soldiers: 


Elephants. | wes oh 
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of the Made faces. of Greece; 

The Fog 47 go gg Fifi nguiſh'd,into. Three Sorts ;the Firſt 
and 1 0 of,w! 83 being ſuch as bore 

; heavy Armour, engagip A Wit and longibpears. 

2. FIN Were, epics Men, ho fought: with [Arrows and 
Darts, or Stones and jng Nene at a Piſtance but 
were unfit for cloſe. Ae hey were in Honour and Dignity inferior 
to the Hea m'd — * and therefore when Teuter in Sephocles 
Quarrels. Sh Ke Mepelaue, he is ſcoflingly.reproy'd by him in this manner, 
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0 aefbrn loten d s LO dend. 8 Sl 
1471 let Ein an Big ngms 9H "i 
This (Archer, ſeems.t0 think himſelf 20 be ſome body. 8 
1-9) CH ro ue iq ine et ue 
11 ſeems to havobern fraquent for) them, having ſhot their Arrows, 
to _ 11 . 0 he Sbields of the Heavy-arm'd enge ge pho 
n mag Teugerodoing | in Homer: (e 1500 (F 259 


4-4 pony nb r or  vifhil 2s .; 
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Teucer, the Ninth from theſe, at length Appeal e 0 


And all his Bows for certain Deaths prepar” d; 3 
Behind the Shield of Ajax cloſe he ſtood.. 
Which whenſoe' er the Warlike Chief temoy'd, : 
Around on all he caſts his angry Eyes, ; 
Threatning Deſtruction to his Enemies; 
Whom when, his Arrows wounded ah or ſlain, 
Back he betook him to his Shield aga J b Ait 
So tim'rous Boys, approaching 11 8 is a; 104% 
With eager haſte to careful Mothers run. 
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3. A (4), tho e tes 3 the F. zo, 

as oppos'd to the 51rajray, were a middle fort between both, being 

arm'd with Shields and Spears, but far inferior in Bigneſs to thoſe of 

the Heavy-arm'd Men. The Name is taken from their narrow Shields, 
call d h;. | ny | 
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The 


ſeems to have left it very Imperfect; for in thoſe early Ages tis pro- 


(in, and Maſſylians, of whom . Lucan ſpeaks thus (., 


Of the Military Affaire f Greece. 11 
orſemen amongſt the ancient Grecians were not very numerous, 

ba np lach ano poſſeſt of Eſtates, and able to furniſh 0 872 
ſes at their own Charge. Hence both at [Athens and Sparta we find 
fred, or Horſemen, to have compos'd the ſecond Order in the 
Common-weakh; being plac'd above the Commonalty, and next to 
thoſe of the higheſt Qua ty and Fortune: The ſame is Recorded of 
the Roman Equites, and (to mention no more) we are told by Hero 40. 
tus (a), that among the Caladians none but rich Men were admit- 
ted into that Order. Afterwards, when Men of Eſtates began to 
court Eaſe and Pleaſure, and thought it more adviſahle to furniſh 
out a Horſeman, and maintain him at their proper Expences, than 
to venture their ow Perſons; they retained indeed their former 
Name, but the Honour of ſerving on Horſe-back was loſt &). _ 

Who it was that firſt inſtructed Mankind in the Art of Horſemanſhip, 
is not agreed by the ancient Writers of Fables; ſome attribute it to the 
Amazons (, others to the Centaurs d), others to Yellerophon (e), o- 
thers, laſtly (to trouble you with no more) aſcribe the Honour of it to 
Neptune (V, the firſt Creator of this Animal; for which Reaſon we 
find the various Epithets, It O. *Inrepy , Innwyirns © 
(i), IrToxzeg@ t. conferr'd upon eingeben and Mythologiſts. 

Whoever ow bs Mankind with the firſt Inyention of. this Art, 


bable they underſtood not the Method of gpverning Horſes with 
Reins and Bits, but manag'd them only with$Rope, or Switch, and 
the Accent of their Voice; this we find to have been a Practice of 
ſeveral other Nations, as the Numidians (H, Getulians (1), Libyans 


Et gens que nudo reſidens Maſſylia dorſo _ 152 
Ora levi flectit frenorum neſcia virgd, 
Without a Saddle the Maſſylians ride, 
And with a bending Switch their Horſes guide. 
Afterwards Bridtes came into Faſhion, of which the moſt remarkable 
were thoſe call'd Lupata, having Bits of Iron, not unlike Wolves Teeth, 
and therefore call'd in Greek Aura, in Latin Lupi; whence Horace (0), 


Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperet ora franis. 
Nor with the ſharper Bits 
Manage th' unruly. Horſe. 
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) Lib. v. (Þ) Xenophon AM lib. VI. (e) Lyfias Orator. (4) Pa- 
laphatus lib. I. (e) lin lib. VII. cap. LVI. (f) Homerss in Hymn So- 
Fhocles Oedipo. (g) Panſaniar Achaicts. ©) Pindarus Pyth. () Lycophron, 
Caſſandr. G&) Silius lib. I. 9 Id. lib, II. () Strabe lib, XVII. (n) L. 
«an, I. IV. (% Lib, I. Od. vIl e 
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Neptune, if we may Credit ive to F to Fame, 
Firſt taught with Bits e Horle. to tame, 
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The —— rode n? d s ww 1 | of 
Wich Daches fit, and mbar their Uſe yas new 'd. 
| Tho! ſome are of Opinion hat the Poet ſpeaks of Bridles, as invented 
not by the —_— but a Man of. that Nation, whoſe Name was Pele- 
thronius we Pliny all attributing the Invention of Bri- 
dles, AT 114 P's ) The faſt of thefe! thè Gres, terme p , 
and eginTa, which weite made vf divers ſorts of Stuffs, as Leather, | 
Cloth, or the Skin of wild Beaſts. Parthenopens's Horſe is cover'd 
with che skin of 'a Hy. in Srafiai; nens in Vrgil with a Lyon's (c), So 
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Sometimes we find them adorn 4 with 1855 
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Aurea pectoribus demiſſa monilia pondent. L 1938) K 


For ev'ty Trojan ſtraight it Is dethbny; * 
That ſprightly Courſers be ig Order led, 
Adorn'd with coſtly Trappitips? to Whoſe Meike 
The! Golden! Poitrels" Hang Anil 10 Denn 2 
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| Of the Saddles i in 7 amon nd na m ny ancient 
. Writers; as neither of the Sta pl. we ao, proper V edaneus, or 
Stirrop, eee, been sd all aheſelrter Apes; 
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10 1 their greater Convenience. tl the 3 8 tau ns, + hy 
07 v ; to bow their Bodies to the Ground, and oeeivp qheie Riders upon 
ien ir Backs (6), as we find raftis'd as well in Greece, Fn ; the — cone 
dr Sener (c); and other Nations, Hence Silius fpeaks N the ** 


5 of Clelius, a Roman Knight, in this manner (( 43 I 


NJ indlinatus tollum, fab miſſus & n 1 d 


| H De ore e eee Jo 516 ono 
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i Domwnwards the Horſe 12 Head and Shoulleja be rs ents 
4 To vive his Rider a. more free a h 
87102 21 g. 52 ag. ds. 12 Ich: 27 
Sometimes we find chem leaping up. by the Help, of their, Spears, or 
other Things. Several other Methods were us'd.by Men of weak and 
unactive Bodies: Some: gerting up on the Backs of. their Slaves (ep, 
others by the help of ſhort Ladders; both which Sup Orts were term'd 
evaCongs. Laſtly, we find the Hi h-ways fill'd with Stones erected 
for this Purpoſe; which is ſaid to have been done in Haly by Grac- 
chus (H, and in Greece was aways one part of ag: Buſineſs of the 
ne the Roads (g). 28m 100 
Let us now return to 8 Milita Affairs, mans Wwertiall find 
it diſputed, whether the Warriours of Primitive Ages were carried to 
the Field in Charjdts, or on Horſeback, Lucretius indeed tells us, that 
the firſt Heroes were mounted apon Hosen whereas Chariots were 
only a later Invention (. 


b. 


Noe N r n AN? 
Et prius eſt reppertum in equi  conſeendere coſta 1 
Et moderarier hunt frenis dextraque vigere, 

uam bijuge, curru belli! tentare pericla. 

Mounted on wellarig J Steeds. in ancient Time, 
Before the uſe of Chariots was dare Fins in, 
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14 Of the Military Aﬀeirs of Grieve, 


But we are itniform'd b by ' Palep phatus, that Claes were firſt in uſe; the 

| Lapitha, ng eee abonit De being 13 that at. 

tempted to ride u A e n by the 

5 „ele thiofs 525 85 e v . 88 U 777 FO rarity ay 
x imaginiug ibem to bY Monſters Amber d of the br Sang Shapes 0 

of Men and'Horfes, or Bulls, which they frequently back'd. inftead of , 

«i Horſes: 3˙ whence We have the Fables of N Centaur an Hippocentaurs, 

And tis more than probable; that at che Time "of the Troſan War the 

n of riding and fightin + +. Horfes'was not commonly re- 

"coiy'd by the 2 ince the Heroes of Homer, whole. Author thi 
8 in ſuch Caſes ever be held Sacred, are always introduc'd i into the BL 

Battle in Chariots, never on Horfeback. 

| The Chartots of Princes and Heroes were not only contriv'd for 
Service, but Ornament, bei ing rc Ne ce emboſs'd with Gold and other 
Metals; as we tead of Ori an in Curtius 1 W 9 8 
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of Homer's, as that of R — gs e 
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Silver and Gofd Bis N e did adorn, 1 Vt 


2 And another of Diomedes O. 
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Chariots, .richly « adorn'd with Gold and Tin, 
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Eo were likewiſe adorn'd with curious Aae! 3 whence we-read 
| ee 8 Chariot ©, | 
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Ad as Poet calls that of Achilles Aol it 20 TiTVIas 29 My 
The Chatiots in Homer are drawn for the moſt part by, "WO, les 


coupled together; that of Achilles Had r more, the N 
Korte being only Xanthis and Baljus. " Lycaon” $ LY 
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TWO wel pair d Steeds to 0 ery Chariot ſtand, 
And Zneas's in Pirgil (8), : 


es off his 
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And. 0 ins Ancient Criticks will have the "Two 8 to be 


no more than Bal of the latter, becauſe Hocfor afterwards ſpeaks 
to them in the | Number, | 
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yet it is evident ok Gar Places, that even in Homer” s Time it was 


cuſtomary to have Chariots drawn by Four Horſes; as when he tells _ 


us, the Pheacian Ship. e Eonrſez ß; 
— 5g Uþ Srl T6 Tpdopes Tano OA 


Exery Chariot carry d Two Men, whence i it w Af 'My opoe, 4 
Mears (e); tho*' that Word does not in its ſtrict an per 2 
tion denote the whole Chariot, but only that part, xd prope the Men 
were placed. One of theſe was call'd vio YO, k ecauſe he govern'd the 
Reins, which in thoſe Days was not a Rr or ble“ Office, but 
frequently undertaken by Men of Quality; far we 1 d Neſtor (d), He- 
dior (e), and feveral others of Note employ d in it; and that not on ex- 
traordinary Occaſions, but fre quently, fome,of them making it their 
Prof fon. "Yet the Charjorer was inferior, if not always in Dignity, 


at leaſt in Strength and Valour to the Warriour, who mas call d gapa- 
. E47hc, and 4 ce en oft . 


he en directed him which Way 


to drive, as Exſtathins obſerves (f) hen he came to encounter in 


cloſe Fight, he alighted out of the Chariot, as we find every where in 
Homer, and 5 the Poets T Hercules? and Cycnus. aboutto engage, 
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eee Jiępoy Id esv al 4 m v,, (8). 
Leaþt from. their Chariots, on the Ground. a 


And re in Vigil ( b), 
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When they were weary; which ofter happen'd by raaſon of their Ar: 
.  mour, being heavier than any other, they retir'd into their Chariots, 


7255 and all other Chariots were wholly lay d aſide. Accordingly when 


ſians in Curtius, yet we never find the Grecians meking any uſe of them, 
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and therefore unfit for Horſemen (c), who in ſuch Places 
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deſign'd ” Nature for breeding Horſes : We find accordingly the Athe- 
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n 
Diſmounts his Horſe, and firs himſelf to walk. 


Beſide theſe, we find frequent mention in Hiſtorians of Chariots, 
call'd Currus falcati, and Sp:mrevog5e7, becauſe arm'd wien Hooks or 
Scythes; with which whole Ranks of Soldiers were cut off together. 
But afterwards it being confider'd they were never of any uſe but in 
plain open Ground, and were frequently turn'd back by affrighted and 
ungovernable Horſes upon their own Party, to its Confiſion and Ruin, 
ſeveral Methods alſo being contriy'd to defeat or elude their Force, 


and thence annoyed their Enemies with Darts and miſtive Weapons. 


litary Diſcipline was carry'd to its Height, tho ſometimes they 
were bronght into Battles by Barbarians, as may be obſery'd of the Per. 


or much damag'd by them but contemning that old and unskilful Me- 
thod of fighting, they choſe rather to ride on Horſelack, which Cuſtom 
ſeems to have been received in a ſhort tirae after the Heroick Wars. 
Ol all the Grecians the Iheſſalians have the greateſt Name for Horſe- 
manſhip, and in all Wars we find their Cavalry moſt efteem'd; The 
Colophonians had once, by many remarkable Act ſons, arriv'd to ſuch a 
pitch of Glory, as to be eſteem' d invincible: In all long and tedious 
Wars their Aſſiſtance was courted, and the Party that obtained Supplies 
from them, was certain of Suecefs and Victory; inſomuch that Koxe- 
nova TifHeva, and in Latin, Colophonem imponere, was us'd Proverbi- 
ally for putting a Concluſion to any Affair (2). The Latedemonians 
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were but meanly furniſhed with Cavalry, and 'tiii the Meſſenian Wars it 


does not ap that either they, or the reit of the Peloponrefians, em- | 
ploy'd themſelves in Horſemanſnip, but repos'd their chief Confidence | 
in Foot (+) ; Peloponneſus being a Mountainous and Craggy Country, | 

3 al- | 
moſt uſeleſs in Fight. But the Meſſenians being ſubdu'd, the Spartans 
carrying their Arms into other Countries, ſov.: found the great Occa- 
ſion they had of Horſes to ſupport and cover their Foot; and in a 
ſhort Time ſupply'd that Defe&, by inſtructing their Youth in Horſe- 
manſhip; to which end we find they had ers in that Art, call'd 
njyto ae To: (d). But the greateſt part of their Cavalry was furniſh'd 
from Sciros (e), a Town not far diſtant from Sparta, the Inhabitants of 
which claim'd as their proper Poſt the left Wing in the Lacedemonian 
Armies (J). Attica was likewiſe a Hilly Country, and therefore not 


nian Cavalry to have been exceeding few in Number, conſiſting only of 
Ninety-ſix Horſemen : For the whole Athenian Nation being anciently 
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(a) Sir ab. lib. XIV. (b) Pauſania: lib. IV. (c Plato, Heſychins, 
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5 0 divided into Forty eight Naucratiæ, we are told by Pollux, that the 


Number of Horſes each of theſe were obliged to furniſh to the War, 
was no more than two. And therefore 'tis no Wonder if the Medes 
thought them deprived of Reaſon, when at the Battel of Marathon 
they had Courage to encounter a ſtrong and numerous Army with 
ſo ſmall, and appearingly contemptible a Force a). Having after- 
wards expell'd the Medes and Perſians out of Greece, and rais'd them- 
ſelves to a flouriſhing Condition, they increas'd the Number of their 
Cavalry to three hundred; and not long after, having once more 
reſtor'd Peace to their City, and eftabliſh'd it in greater Power and 
Splendour than before, they augmented them to twelye hundred, and 
arm'd at the ſame time an equal Number of Men with Bows and Ar- 
rows (6), of which they had before no greater Plenty than of Horſes, 


for both then and afterwards the Strength of moſt of the Grecian 


Armies conſiſted in their heavy-arm'd Foot. 1 

The Athenians admitted none to ſerve on Horſeback, till they had 
undergone a ſtrict Probation; and if any Perſon was found to have 
fraudulently inſinuated himſelt into the Roll, upon Conviction he 
was declared 471, , and disfranchiſed 9. This conſiſte ner 
vation o 
eir 9 and Vigour of Body: For no Perſons. were enter'd 
| 1; but ſuch as had plentiful Poſſeſſions, and were in good 
plight of Body. This Probation was performed by the If ,, 
General of the Horſe; who, if Occaſion required, was aſſiſted by the 
Phylarchi, and Senate of Five hundred (4). In Horſes they obſerv'd 
their Obedience to their Riders; and ſuch as they found ungovernabla 
or fearful were rejected. This was examin'd q n bee, by 
the Sound of a Bell, or ſome other Inſtrument of that Nature: 
Whence xo oyi ey 8 wee cvs to try, or prove; and 
d is the fame with dee, unprov'd (4). Such Horſes like- 
wiſe as were beaten out with long Service, they branded upon the 


t 


Jaw with a Mark, frequently term'd ros (Y, being the Figure of 


a Wheel, or Circle; and ſometimes Tpuoi7To,, whereby the Beaſt 
was releas'd from farther Service. Hence :a1BdAXkev Tpugin mio) is 


to excuſe, Thus is the following Verſe of Eupolis, 


EI0 Jerep I pot £T1iBangss TPRuoiT TION. 
'Which was thus expreſs'd by Crates in his Comedy intitled The Samians: 
Lee nest re licloa x a rIgaN M. 
| We meet with ſeveral Titles and Appellations of Horſemen, moſt of 
which were deriv'd from the Variety of their Armour, or different 
Manner of fighting, as that of axegCoapa;, who annoy'd their Ene- 
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Y Herodotus, 6 e/£ſchines Orat. de falſa Legatione, Andecides Orat. de 
— ——— —— delerto. (4) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in * 
Xenephon Hipparchico, Heſychins v. Thur ir %, (e) Heſychins. Conf. 
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mies with miſſive Weapons at ſome Diſtance, PoggTopips!, Zropipor, 
| UT&410!1t5 als 1D , * Jh, Zupgopo ot, with others, 


Diſtinction of all which is ſufficiently intimated in their Names. 
Ahe ſometimes by Miſtake, or Corruption, called ανα ¹ 


(a), were ſuch as for Conveniency had two Horſes, on which they 
rode by turns. They were ſometimes term'd ;7T&y/oy0' J12 78 


A in, becauſe they led one of their Horſes; which was not a 
late Contrivance, but practiſed ſoon after the Heroical Times, as ap- 


pears from Homer's (b) mentioning it 


— — ure 0 04\5; , | 
Opadrwv GANT? £7 RANG apels), oli) e. 

Nor does he ever fall, tho? at full Speed 155 
He leap from one upon the other Steed. 


Aud yal, firſt inſtituted by Alexander the Great, were a ſort of 
Dragoons, and accommodated with Armour ſomething heavier than 
that of ordinary Horſemen, but not quite ſo weighty as that of the 
Foot Soldiers, to the end they might be ready to ſerye either on 
Horſeback or on Foot; for which reaſon they had Servants attendin 
to take their Horſes whenever the General commanded them to alight . 
They were alſo diſtinguiſn'd into ze74c-2x)9. and! wi e 
Tot, i. e. heavy and light arm'd, after the ſame manner with the Foot- 
men, The +:74gegx]. or Cuiraſſiers, were not only fortified with 


Armour themſelyes, but had their Horſes guarded with ſolid Plates of 


Braſs, or other Metals; which from the Members defended by them 
received different Names, being called @pouerwnidia. mxruToy 
@atnie, apicepridra, maprmdeiſa, mapnuneiſ's. meeruun- 
nuit, &c. (d): Sometimes they were compoſed of Skins, fortified 
with Plates of Metal curiouſly wrought into Plumes, or other 
Forms. Thus we find one of Virgil's Heroes arm'd his Steed (4); 


Spumantemque agitabat equum, quem pellis ahenis 

In plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat. 

He ſpurr'd his gen'rous Horſe, whoſe Cloathing was 
A Skin beſet with Plates of Gold and Braſs, 

Made in the Faſh'on of a coſtly Plume. 


g They were likewiſe bedeck'd with various Ornaments, viz. with 
Bells, as we find Rheſus's Horſes in Euripides; with Cloathing of 


3 Embroidery, and other curious Work; with rich Collars 
an 


Trappings, or what the Zatins call Phaleræ, the Greeks ,  -2, 


which ſome will have to be an Ornament for the Forehead, others 
for the Jaws; nor are there wanting, who think them to ſignify all 


the Ornaments belonging to Horſes. - 


8 


8 , * * yy 
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O Hailas, Pollar, lib. l. cap. K. n. V. () Iliad. 6, v. 684: () Polinn, loc. 


cit. (4) Idem codem cap. () vn, Xl, v, 770. 
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| Of Camels and Elephants, which are ſo much.talk'd of in the Wars 
of ſome Countries, we have no mention in the Grecian Story before 
the Times of Alexander, when we find a great Number of Elephants 
tranſported from the Eaſtern Parts of the World, Theſe were wont 
to carry into the Battel large Towers, in which ten, fifteen, and, as 
ſome affirm, thirty Soldiers were contain'd, who annoy'd their Ene- 
mies with miſſive Weapons, themſelves being ſecure, and out of dan- 
er (a), Nor were the Beaſts idle, or uſeleſs in Engagements; for 
beſice that, with their Smell, their vaſt and amazing Bulk, and their 
ſtrange and terrible N oiſe, both Horſes and Soldiers were ſtruck with 
Terror and Aſtoniſhment, they acted their Parts couragiouſly, tramp- 
ling under Feet all Oppoſers, or catching them in their Trunks, and 
toſling into the Air, or delivering them to their Riders (b), Nor was 
it unuſual for them to engage with one another with great Fury, which 
they always doubled after they had receiv'd Wounds, tearing their Ad- 
verſaries in pieces with their Teeth . But in a ſhort time they were 
wholly laid afide, their Service not being able to compenſate the great 
Miſchiefs frequently done by them : For though they were endued 
With great Savacity, and approach'd nearer to Humane Reaſon than a- 
ny other Animal, whereby they became more tractable to their Go- 
vernors, and capable to pay obedience to their Inſtructions; yet being 
7 ſore wounded, and preſs'd upon by their Enemies, they became ungo- 
| vernable, and frequently turn'd all their Rage upon their own Party, 
put them into Confuſion, committed terrible Slaughters, and deliver'd 
the Victory to their Enemies; of which ſeveral remarkable Inſtances 

are recorded in the Hiſtorians of both Languages. | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Grecian Arms and I. eapons, with their 
M . 


HE Authors of Fables tell us, the firſt Perſon that put on Ar- 
mour was Mars, who perhaps for no other Reaſon was honour'd 
with the Title of God of War; it being very frequent with the 

ancient Heathens gratefully to acknowledge their Obligations to the firſt 

Contrivers of any profitable Inygention, by inſerting them into the Num- 

ber of their Deities, and decreeing to them the perpetual Care and So- 

vereignty of thoſe uſeful and ingenious Arts or Contrivances, whereof 
they were the firſt Authors, The Workman employ'd by Mars was 

Vulcan, at that Time a Maſter Smith in the Iſle of Lemnos, and ſo e- 

minent in bis Profeſſion, that Poſterity adyanc'd him among the Gods, 
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= 8 Phileſtratu⸗ vita Apollonii, lib, 1. cap. VI. C) curtius, lib. VIII. 
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Polybius, lib. v. 
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20 Of the Military Afairs of Greece. 
and honour'd him with the Superintendency and Protection of his | 
own Trade : But his Countrymen the Lemnians were not ſo fortunate; | 
for they ſtand repreſented to all Ages as common Enemies of Man- 
kind, and branded with Characters of Infamy for that execrable and | 

ernicious Device, Whence the Poets have fix'd upon them the | 

ame of SI tes, to continue the Memory of the Harm they did to | 
Mankind. Thus Homer (a), ' 23 | 


Eydd ps Sivlits dd ges d pap uhu mertila 1 
Turn'd out of Heav'n, the Lemnians me receiy'd, | 


Their Country likewiſe was called E Inis, as we find in Apolloni- 
s (Y, | 


Eigeoin xhEꝰ Suiuluide Anuro I. 


To Temnos, otherwiſe Sinteis call'd, | 
They ſail'd. | 


' WM O£A ra 


From the ſame Original are deriy'd theſe common Proverbs, 'Anpve | 
xaxd,, great and intolerable Evils; Anuyia Ap, a fatal or miſchie- 
vous Hand; and Afα,jñ BNE. to have a cruel and bloody Look (. 
Though ſome will by no means allow this Character to have been gi- 
ven to the Lemnians for their Invention of Arms, but rather for the 
frequent Piracies and Outrages committed by them upon Foreigners, 
or bor other Reaſons : Whereas they tell us, that Liber, or Bacchus, was 
the firſt that introduced into the World the Uſe of Weapons (4). 
The Arms of all the primitive Heroes were wor of Braſs, as 
appears from Homer, who is herein follow'd as well by the ancient 
Poets, both Greek and Latin, asall other Writters that give Account of 
thoſe Times. Pauſanias hath endeavour'd to prove this by a great | 
number of Inſtances (0: Tis reported in Plutarch (, that when Ci- 
mon, the Son of Miltiades, convey'd the Bones of Theſeus from the Iſle 
of Scyros to Athens, he found interr'd with him a Sword of Braſs, and 
a Spear with an Head of the ſame Metal. More Examples would be 
ſuperfluous, ſince we are expreſly told by Heſiod, that there was no 
ſuch thing as Iron in thoſe Ages; but their Arms, all ſorts of Inſtru- 
ments, and their very Houſes were made of Braſs C); 
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Nor yet to Men Iron diſcover'd was; 8 a 
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4) 1laid. prope finem. (6) Argon. II. (c) Euftathins, Iliad. d. p. 
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Arms were indeed made of Go 
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And in later Ages, when the World was acquainted with the Uſe 
of Iron, the Artificers and their Occupation ſtill retain'd their old 
Names. Thus we are told by Ariſtotle a, that yaauevs denotes an 

Iron Smith: And (to trouble you with no more Inſtances in a Thin 
ſo commonly known) Plutrach (H applies the Word * οονντ 

to the making of Iron Helmets. g | 3 
Some of their Arms were com oſed of Tin, eſpecially their Boots, 
as we read of Achilles's in the eighteenth 71;ad. This Metal was like- 


wiſe frequently us'd in other Parts of their Armour, as appears from 
Agamemnon's Breaſt-plate ( , and ZEneas's Shield (d). 


Several other Metals were made uſe of; Gold and Silyer were in 
great Eſteem among them, yet the moſt Illuftrious Heroes uſed them 
_ as graceful Ornaments : 1. whoſe whole Armour was com- 
poſed of them, are uſually repreſented as more addicted to effemi- 
nate and delicate Arts, than manly Courage and Bravery. Glaucus's 

la, but the great Diomedes was 
content with Braſs. Amphimachus, whe enter'd into the War with 
Golden Weapons, is compared by Homer to a trim Virgin (2), 


Nalsns, Apgiuayes re, Noni dyAnd Texva, 
"Os x) xpuoty Eywy ed ie, nde pn, 
NO dd Ti or my i νν,Ese AVY EV He. 
Ax iIdpun va? yepot mod ort@ Alexia 
Ey ToTau@* yeuoey  Axind's ä f“ 
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Trick'd up in Arms of Gold for horrid War, 
Like ſome trim Girl, does Nomion's Son prepare, 
The vain Amphimachus ; but not that Show, 
Nor Pomp could ward off the unerring Blow; 
But by Zacides depriy'd of Life, | 

His Arms were ſeiz'd by the more skilful Chief. 


g given themſelves over to Softneſs 
and Pleaſure, engag'd with the rough Grecians, richly adorn'd with 
Gold and Jewels, and became an eaſy Prey to them. The Grecian He- 
roes, though not ſo*unpoliſh'd, as to debar themſelves the Uſe of theſe _ 
Ornaments, yet were not ſo exceſlively profuſe of them, nor applied 
them to the ſame Ends and Purpoſes : Achilles's Shield, ſo curiouſly 
engrav'd by Vulcan, is a Lecture of Philoſophy, and contains a De- 
{cription of almoſt all the Works of Nature. The Arms of other va- 


In like manner the Perſians, having 


liant Princes are frequently adorn'd with Repreſentations of their noble 


Exploits, the Hiſtory of the Actions of their Anceſtors, or Bleſſings 
receiy'd from the Gods; or fill'd with terrible Images of Lions, or 
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Poetica. (i) Camille, :yanuwoaro xpdvy Toi mtv oC inooidren, 
(c Iliad. x. (d) Iliad. d. (e) Ilid. &. prope finem, | : 
| | | C 3 Dragons, 
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22 Of the Military Afirs of Greece. 
Dragons, and render'd bright and ſhining to ſtrike Terror and Amaze- 
ment into their Enemies, according to that of Homer (a); | 
tos dt 
Au XN. — 


Tr amazing Luſtre terrify'd the Sight, 


80 *tis reported of our Britiſh Anceſtors, that they painted themſelves 
with divers Forms of Animals, thinking thereby to appear more ter- 
rible to their Enemies, 5-1 

The ancient Grecians were always armed, thinking it unſafe to ad- 
venture themſelves abroad without a ſufficient Defence againſt Aggreſ- 
fors. Hence Ariſtotle hath rationally inferred, That they were a bar- 
Þarous and uncivilized Nation: For being educated in the deepeſt Ig- 
norance, and having very little Senſe of that Juſtice and Honeſty, to 
Which all Men are obliged by Nature's eternal and immutable Sanctions, 


being alſo in a great meaſure without the Reſtraint of humane Laws, 


all Perſons thought they had a juſt Title to whatever they could by a- 
ny means take into Poffeſſion, which they had no other Method to ſe- 
cure, but that whereby they obtain'dit, and reſign'd their Claim when- 


ever a more potent Adyerſary exhibited his Pretenſions. The Seas 


were filled with Pirates, the Land with Robbers, who made a Prey of 
whatever came to their Hands, and frequently made Incurſions into 
Countries, which they ſpoil'd and depopulated, and, if their Force was 
great enough, drove out the Inhabitants, and compelled them to ſeek 
new Seats, By Men of this Profeſſion, Io, Europa, Ganymedes, and 


many others, were ſtolen ; which put Tyndarus in ſuch a Fear for his 


Daughter Helen, that he cauſed all the young Princes that made their 
Addreſſes to her, to bind themſelyes by a ſolemn Oath to recover her, 
if eyer ſhe ſhould be convey'd away, The Sea, we are inform'd by 
Thucydides (H, was freed from Piracies by Minos King of Crete, who 
with a powerful Navy niaintain'd for many Years the Sovereignty of 
it, But the Land was till infeſted ; and therefore when Theſins de- 
ſign'd to make his firſt Journey from Trezen to Athens, Plutarch tells 
us, that his Relations would have perſuaded him to go by Sea, For 
(ſays he) it was at that Time very dangerous to travel by Land to A- 
thens, uo Place of the Country being free from Thieves and Murderers : 
For that Age produced a ſort of men, for Strength of Arms, Swiftneſs of 
Feet, and Vigour f Body, excelling the ordinary Rate of Men, and in La- 
bours and Exerciſes indefatigable ; yet making uſe of theſe Gifts of Nature 


_ ts nothing good or profitable to Mankind ; but rejoicing and taking Pride 


in Inſolencè, and pleaſing themſelves in the Commiſſion of barbarous and 
inhumane Cruelties, in ſeizing by Force whatever fell into their Hands, 


and practiſing upon Strangers all manner f Outrages ; who imagined that 


Civility, and Juſtice, and Equity, and Humanity, (which they thought 
were commended by many, either for want of Courage to commit Injuries 


7— 


(@) Iliad. 1, () Lib, . 
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br Fear of receiving them) nothing at all to concern thoſe who were moſt 


daring and ſtrong (al. Of theſe indeed, Hercules and Theſens, and other 
generous and publick - Ipirited Princes, in a great meaſure freed the 
Country: But before that, twas not to be wonder'd if the Greciuns 
always wore Arms, ſtanding upon their Guard, eſpecially ſi nee in thoſe 
Days few of them were united into large Towns, but lived retiredly 
in Country Seats, or at the beſt in ſmall and defenceleſs Hamlets. 
This Cuſtom was firſt laid aſide at Athens, the Octaſiow and Neceſ- 
ſity thereof being firſt removed in that City (%: For Hiſtorians ge- 
nerally agree, that the Athenians entertained the decent Rules of Ci- 
vility and Humanity, were modelled into a regular Form of Govern- 


ment, and enjoyed the Happineſs of wholeſome and uſeful Laws be- 


fore the reſt of the Grecians. Afterwards a Penalty was laid by Solon 
upon thoſe who wore Arms in the City without Neceſſity (; that 
having in former Times been the Occaſion of frequent Murders, 
Robberies, and Duels. On the ſame Account was made the follow- 
ing Law of Zaleucus, Mud eve poper rhe i Th B Helo, That no 
Perſon ſhould bear Arms in the Senate. 2 

Let us now return to the Deſcription of the Grecian Arms, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into two Sorts, ſome of them being contrived for 
their own Defence, others to atfioy their Enemies. The Primitive 
Grecians, we are told (4), wete better furniſhed with the former, 
whereas the Barbarians were more induſtrious in providing the latter ; 


the Generals of theſe being moſt concern'd how to deſtroy their Ene- 


mies, whilſt the Grecians thought it mote agreeable to the Dictates of 
humane Nature, to ſtudy how to preſerve their Friends: For which 
Reaſon Homer always takes care to introduce his brave and valiant He- 
roes well armed into the Battel, and the Grerian Layygivers decreed Pu- 


niſhments for thoſe that threw away their Shields, but excuſed thoſe 


that loſt their Swords or Spears ; intimating hereby, that their Soldiers 
ought to be more careful to defend e dae, than to offend their 
Enemies (0), —_ | | 525 

Firſt let us take Account of their Defenſive Arms, as fitted to the 


ſeveral Members of the Body, beginning at the Head, which was 


guarded with an Helmet, called in Greek aerxepanats. xeon, xove, 


& c. This was ſometimes compoſed of Braſs or other Metals, as Mere- 
laus's in Homer, ö 


— ur Mm St9dvlw ueqanngy Ae 
Onx470 Q e-. 


He put his Headpiece on, compos'd of Braſs. 
And very frequently of the Skins of Beaſts, which give Occaſion to 


thoſe di erent Appellations, derived from the Names of Animals, 
whereby it is ſignified in Homer, as I lid en, Tavpeins d Aοαπννν¹, 


Fn 1 j 
Y "an N 2 2 l 


* 


— 1 — — 


(4) Euripiaiꝛ Scholzaftes, Pintaychus Pelopida. 


(2) Plutarchns Theſee. 3 Thueydides, lib. 1. (H) Lycianus Andcharſdes 
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Homer likewiſe arms Ulyſſes in the ſame manner ); 


{ans q 
RAY N N * 
J * 8 1 " 
, 85 * N SIE 1 1 


: * r 


acovſen, aiyen, and others, of which none is more common than 


xuub n, Which was compoſed of a Dog's Skin: Euſtathius tells us twas — 
ToTdput©- xiav a Water-Dog, and was ſo frequently uſed by the ret 
Aucients, that we find it ſometimes taken for the Name of an Helmet, a M 
though conſiſting of another ſort of Matter. Thus Homer (, mar 

mn_—_ {0 d, ww 94x00 16 call? 


on on IE: g 
He put on's Helmet of a Bull's Hide made. 


Theſe Skins were always worn with their Hair on; and to render 
them more terrible and frightful, the Teeth were frequently placed 
grinning on their Enemies, Thus the Soldier in Virgil Y. 

Ipſe pedes tegmen torquens immane leonis, 

Terribili impexum ſeta cum dentibus albis, 

Indutus capiti, ſic regia tecta ſubibat. 

He ſhakes his Lion's Skin, whoſe griſly Hair 

And dreadful Teeth create in all a Fear: 
Thus having fortify'd his Martial Head, 
The Royal Roof he enters. 


— 0} 4 xl xepariow In} 
Piyg unrl S I" Wow indow 
*Ev]iT@To S£p:05* txlocds 5 adbnoi dee 
Ah vds Japics ky ov Ed x, tas 

Ev H emiraplo,” ua d iv m1AG acnpe. 

His Leathern Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
Whoſe Inſide with the ſtrongeſt Thongs was lac'd; 
But all the outward Parts were fortify'd 

With the white Teeth of Boars. 


f 


The fore part of the Helmet was open, for the Heroes all enter'd 
into the Battel with Faces uncover'd; to the Side was fix'd a String, 
whereby it was ty'd to the Warrior's Neck, This was term'd oy 4s 
whence Homer ſpeaks of Paris thus (d); ba. + 


* | | | 7 
*Aſye J pv rohe ih d’ wa et, T 
0; dt d dvSepearGr Ix bs Thraro Tpupananse 1 Ti 
The well-wrought String, which. ty'd bis Helmet on - 
Under his Chin, now choak'd the Champion. 
2 5 | = 1 ny & 
0) ied, . (b) vEneid, VII. v. 666. (Y Tliad, u. v. 261. (4) Iliad. ND 2 v. 
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Some of its Parts receiv'd their Names from the Members guarded 
by them, as spes. that Part which cover'd the Eyebrows, and the 
reſt in like manner. The little Lappet erected over the Brow was by 
a Metaphorical Term call'd . the Pent-houſe. But the moſt re- 
* ckaby of all the Parts in the Helmet was its Creſt, term'd -, 
and abp©- (a), which was firſt us'd by the Carians (b), and thence 
call'd by Alceus Kaeuds AogCt ; 


Aby Ts Tawy Kacey. A 
Shaking his Carian Creſt. 


For the Carians were once famous for Military Exploits, and oblig'd 
the World with this, and ſeveral other Inventions: Hence we are 
told by Thucydides (c), that it was cuſtomary for them to repoſite a 
little Shield and an Helmet in the Graves of their Dead, Some will 
have on to be diſtinguiſh'd from A, that ſignifying the Conus, 
this the Plume fix'd to it (d); but others allow no Difference between 
them. The former of theſe was compos'd of various Materials, moſt 
of which were rich and ay TN being deſign'd as an Ornament 
to the Helmet. The other likewiſe was adorn'd with divers ſorts of 
Paint, whence Pollux gives it the Epithets of gyaybjs, vaxmycCagts 
(e). Homer has enrich d it with Gold (f); N 
Tebe J of xopube Peinple, ngoraunus dpapiſay,' 
Kaalw, Sed em 5 Nh niger ie 
A ſtrong and truſty Helmet next he made, 
Which when he'd rightly ſeated on his Head, 
The curious particolour'd Golden Creſt 


In beauteous Form he o'er the Helmet plac'd, 


One of Virgil's Heroes has his whole Helniet of Gold, and his 
Creſt painted with red (g), e 


— maculis quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus, criſtaque tegit galea aurea rubra. 


Carry'd the Hero, who had arm'd his Head 
With Golden Helmet, and Creſt painted red. 


Streak'd with large Spots of white the Thracian Steed 8 


The Creſt was for the moſt part of Feathers, or the Hair of Horſes 
Tails, or Manes; whence we read of a49©- ITT yet; opus i 
Tod eic eier, Ire. Thus Homer (h); NY 55 
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(a) Heſychius, &c. (b) Herodotus Clio, Strabo lib, XIV. (c) Lib. I. (a) Suidas, 


1 7045 Lib. 1. Cap. X. (F) Iliad. “. 610. (4) Enid, IX. 49. ( Iliad. “. 
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1d" d5)p os ,t hre 
Ines Tpupdnan, Tewrado]o d Ee 
Xp, & Hoyars © Te abgor dppt Saueds: 
Like ſome bright Star the creſted Helmet ſhone; 
The gilded Hairs, which Vulcan round the Cone 
Had plac'd, were all in ſportful Order mov'd. 


The common Soldiers had only ſmall Creſts; the great Officers, and 


all Perſons of Quality, were diſtinguiſn'd by Plumes of a larger ſize, | 


and frequently took a Pride in wearing two, three, or four together, 
Suidas will have Geryon to have been famous in Poetry for three 


Heads, on no other account, but becauſe his Helmet was adorn'd | 
with three Creſts. Virgii deſcribes Turnus's Head-piece after the ſame | 


manner (a), adding alſo to it the Figure of a Chimera, 
Cui triplici crinita juba galea alta Chimeram 
Suſtinet | | Sr nd BE 
Whoſe triple-creſted Helmet did ſuſtain 
| A terrible Chimera. e 
This Helmet was call'd 7evozaar; when it was ſurrounded with 


Plumes, eueciozaG0-; and when adorn'd with four, 7:72494a0. | 


Thus Apollonius (b), | 
Ter 2944 ge Aon *meAd pLTETO THANE. 
A four-fold Plume with dazling Luſtre ſhone, 
Whoſe nodding Top o'erlook'd the dreadful Cone. 


The Deſign of theſe was to ſtrike Terrour into the Enemies; whence ® 


that of Homer (ci, | 


— eo 5 AoC nadurecter ee. 


* 


For the ſame Reaſon Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, beſide a lofty Creſt, | 
wore Goat's Horns upon his Helmet 2 We are told indeed by | 


Suidas, that the rei wot, or Creſt itſelf, was ſometimes term'd 4 


cas. Nevertheleſs ſome of the ancient Helmets had no Creſt or Cone | 


at all, This ſort was call'd za7at7v£, as we learn from Homer (e), 
= £1101 I of lune neparnow E n⁰ 8 
Taupeilu, d panty ve, N dN, i TE n,” 
KA | 


His Bull-skin Helmet on his Head he plac- d, 
KerazTvg call'd, cauſe without Cone or Creſt, 
Other ſorts of Ornaments were us'd in Helmets, as in that call'd 


2 * 


— 


(a) Eneid. VII. v. 785. (6) Lib. 111, ( 14 11 * 5 
2 Vie Xs 785, (5) Lib. Ul, (.) 4 III. (4) Plutarchns Pyrrho 
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Spartan Government, or Nation. 
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c:04y1, Which Name ſignifies the Ridge of a Mountain, and on 
account is apply'd to Helmets having feveral * 
Parts jutting out (a). Homer has taken notice of this ſort alſo (8). 
— d ceędon Spy of e yaruoldper, = | 
Nor could his Helmet made of ſolid Braſs 
Ward off the Blow — — 
Of all the Grecian Helmets the Bæotian is ſaid to have been the beft 


(c). The Macedonians had a peculiar one term'd zavoin, which wa 
compos'd of Hides, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Cap to defend e 


the Cold, according to the Epigram in Suidas, 


Kauen, i Toadegl; Maneouw £990 d, 
Ket c -r i meer, V Kipus iv Tortum. = 

Were I to chuſe what Armour I wou'd have, 
No Helmet forg'd in brawny Vulcan's Cave, | 8 ; 
Nor Bear's or Lion's griſly Skin I'd crave; | 
But an old broad-brim'd Macedonian Cap, 
Whoſe ſpacious Sides ſhou'd round my Shoulders wrap. 
Thus all Attacks with greateſt Eaſe I'd bear, 
As well the Storms of Weather, as of War, 


Pliny attributes the firſt Invention of Helmets to the Lacedemonians 
4), as likewiſe of the Sword, and Spear: But this muſt be under- 
ood only of the peculiar ſorts of thoſe Weapons us'd at Sparta; o- 

ther kinds of them being known before the firſt Foundation of the 

The Heroes prided themſelves in wearing for their Defence the 

Skins of wild Beaſts, which they eſteem'd Badges of their Proweſs. 

Inſtances of this kind are eyery where to be met with in the Poets. 

Hence Theocritus (e): BD, 


AuTdp Va vwToro x) iy © nupgro 
Aube Seoue E don hy tn mod ed. 
Over his Neck and Back a Lion's Skin was thrown, 


Held up by 'ts Feet ——— 


Hercules's Lion's Skin is "uy famous in Story, and Homer's great 
Princes are frequently introduced in the ſame Habit; in Imitation of 
whom the other Greek and Lalin Poets have arm'd their Heroes. 


Thus Aceſtes in Virgil (f), 


n 


1 — M EN ANWEPLL 


(Ga) Aaſychins. (6) Iliad; >. v. 96. © 1 lib. I. cap. X. (d) Lib. VII. 
6 „V. 30. . | 


Cap, „ - « 
p. LVI. O Alroxupors (f) ned — b ccurrit 
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m— ocurrit Aceſtes 

Horridus in jaculis, & pelle Libyſtidos urſe. 
Aceſtes dreadful for his horrid Darts, 

And for the Libyan Bear-skin that he wears, 
Met them — | 


But we find they were not aſhamed of uſing better and ſtronger 
Armour for their Defence, the ordinary ſorts of which were theſe 


that follow: 9 ROE | 
 MiT7pn, made of Braſs, but lin'd with Wool, and worn next to the 


Skin, underneath the Coat of Mail. This we learn from Homer ſpeak. 
ing of a Dart that pierc'd thro' the reſt of the Hero's' Armour, but 


was ſo blunted by the yirpn (a), that it only ras'd his Skin; 
Aur) ꝙ abr ibunev, 3.34 Cornegs ines 
| Rpvoer owe Y ov, Y Simabos VHM Sp, 
Ey dw kerece Corner dne ru s bigös. 
Aid & dp Cos οο ? fannam Sardanionn, , 
Kai du d οẽe Torvdad an npi peis o, 
Mirens b', lu 290per, Fpvue ypods, O- AU 
H of TAS tur —— 1 hs 
She to that Part the deadly Shaft convey'd, 
Where meeting Clafps a double Breaſt-plate made; 
Straight on his Belt it fell, nor there could ſtay, 
But thro” both Belt and Breaſt-plate forc'd its way; 


And now his laſt beſt Hopes, the well-lin'd Braſs, ; . 
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Which againſt Darts his ſureſt Refuge was, 
It ras'd, but cou'd not thro' it make a perfect Paſs. 
9 H. H. 


Zou, or Cocjp, reach'd from the Knees to the Belly, where it | 
was join'd to the Brigandine (b). But the latter of theſe Names is 
more frequently taken for the Belt ſurrounding the reſt of the Ar- 

, mour, Thus Homer (c); EN. PE, 
Ade d of Carnes HEÜ,Ror, nd? d ve 
Zh re, N Hir, Tiv yaxnes ͤ˙ avdpes. 

His rich embroider'd Belt he then unbrac'd, 
And all his Armour underneath it plac'd, 
Which by the hands of skilful Smiths were made. 


This was ſo eſſential to a Warriour, that Cue came to be a ge- 
neral Name for putting on Armour (d): Whence Homer introduces 
Agamemnon commanding the Grecians to arm themfelyes thus (e); 


( Iliad. J. & Euſtathiu⸗ ibid. p. 3 9 Edit. Ba. . ibid, 
J Uiad, d. (4) Panſanias Bevticis. 2 lad. 2. . ee Jai 
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ATpeidns d gb, 198 Concrar dvoye 
Atrides ſtraight commands them all to arm. 


The ſame Poet, when he makes that Hero reſemble the God of War 
in his C vn, is ſuppoſed (as Pauſanias (a) tells us) to mean his whole 
Armour. The Romans had the ſame Cuſtom, as. appears from Plu- 
tarch (b): And it prevail'd alſo amongſt the Perſians; whence Hero- 
dotus relates, how Xerxes having reach'd Abdera, when he fled from 
Athens, and thinking himſelf out of danger, did au Thy Ci,, or 
diſarm himſelf (c). 1 Can is a more general Name than C5 ifs 
and ſignifies the iT. | 1 1 
wget conſiſted of two Parts, one of which was a Defence to 


the Back, the other to the Belly; the extreme Parts of it were term'd 


Tlipuyts, the middle yyare (d). The Sides were coupled together 
with a ſort of Buttons (e). The ſame may be obſery'd in Silias (f) 
of the Roman Lorica, which differ'd not much from the Grecian Tho- 
rax, whence ®wegt is by Heſychius expounded Awetxuoy. 


qua fibula morſus 
Torica crebro laxata reſolverat ictu. 


1 r? 


*Hyuthord xy was an Half t horax, or Breaſt- plate, which Pollux tells 


us was firſt invented by Jaſon; and we find it very much eſteem'd by 


Alexander, who, as Polyenus (g) reports, conſidering that the entire 
Odea might be a Temptation to his Soldiers to turn their Backs up- 
on their Enemies, thoſe being equally guarded by it with their Breaſts, 
commanded them to oy alide their Back-pieces, and arm themſelves 


with nu ,,, Breaſt-plates ; that fo whenever they were put to 


X flight, their Backs might be expoſed naked to their Enemies. The 


Thoraces were ndt all compos'd of the fame ſtuft; ſome were made 


of Line, or Hemp twiſted into ſmall Cords, and cloſe ſet together: 


whence we read of Thoraces bilices, and trilices, from the Number of 
Cords fix'd one upon another. Theſe were frequently us'd in Hunt- 
ing, becauſe the Teeth of Lions, and other wild Beaſts, were unable 
to pierce thro' them, ſticking in the Coxds ; but not ſo often carried 
into Battels, as Pauſanias obſerves (5): Yet there are not wanting 


Inftances of this ſort, for Ajax the Son of Oileus has the Epithet of 
aivo0opnt in Homer (i); : 


— cy þ tw Moon}. 
Ajax the leſs a Linen Breaſt-plate had. 


Alexander likewiſe is reported by Plutarch to have worn O&egxey 


* 


— 


Y Loco citato. (b) cori, lane. (e) Urania. cap. CXX. (4) Pollux, Pauſani 
. C) Para 1d, C Levi 1 i 1. (#) _— 
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yg | 7 P anſanias ibid, (f) 
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30 Of the Military Affairs bf Greece, 


aiwiy I Tk7y, or a double-twiſted Linnen Thorax : And Iphicraty 
caus'd his Soldiers to lay aſide their heavy and unwieldy Brigandines 
of Iron, and go to the Field in Hempen Armour, as Cornelius Nepot 
hath inform'd us in his Life of that Captain. The ordinary Matter the 
Thoraces were made of, was Braſs, Iron, or other Metals, which 
were ſometimes ſo exquiſitely harden'd, as to be proof againſt. the 
greateſt Force. Plutarch (a) reports, that Zoilus an Artificer havi 

made a Preſent of two Iron Brigandines to Demetrius Poliocertes, for 
an Experiment of their Hardneſs, caus'd an Arrow to be ſhot out of 
an Engine call'd Catapulta, plac'd about twenty ſix Paces off; which 
was ſo far from piercing the Iron, that it ſcarcely ras'd, or made the 
leaſt Impreſſion on it. This Armour was of two ſorts; one off 
which, becauſe it conſiſted of one or two continued Pieces of Metal, 
and was inflexible, and able to fand upright, was term'd 4&.-,/| 
geld or £a7:;'(b), The other was compoled of a Beaſt's Hide, 


according to the Poet, 
en oxvTe. 


Whence the Latin Word Lorica is thought to be deriv'd from Lorum. 
This was ſet with Plates of Metal in various Forms; ſometimes in 
Hooks or Rings, not unlike'a Chain; ſometimes reſembling Feathers, 
or the Scales of Serpents, or Fiſhes; to. which Plates or Studs, of Gold | 
were often added: whence we read of , 5: not, ay 
Seat, gonidwrot, & c. And the Greek and Latin Poets frequently | 
mention them. Thus Silius (c), ſpeaking of the.Conſul Flaminius, 


Loricam induitur, tortos huic nexilis hamos 

Ferro ſquama rudi, permiſtoque aſperat auro, 

Virgil arms his Heroes after the ſame manner (4), , 

— Rutulum #thoraca indutus, aenis 
Horrebat ſquamis ——=— . 2 
Dreſs'd in his glitt'ring Breaſt-plate, he appear'd 
Frightful with Scales. of Braſs, 


The ſingle Plates being ſometimes pierc'd:thro”. by Spears and mil- 
ſive Weapons, it was cuſtomary to ſtrengthen them by ſetting two, 
three, or more, upon one another, Thus Statius (e), | 


ter inſuto ſervant ingentia ferro 
Peftora 

With triple Plates of Iron they defend 
Their Breaſts. | 


— At. tt Mott 


44 * 


0 Demetrio, (i) Euſtathins. () Lib. v. (4) Eid. XI. () Thb. vil. 8 
4 An 
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crarg And in another Place (% | 
- _ Mulriplicens 1 iterant 3 catena 
. * The little Chains a mighty Breaſt-plate join. 

c | 
T the hence in the ſame manner as from the Number of Cords, they were 
. 00 erm'd bilices and triliees ; in Greek Sia, & een (4), 
» for | 
=y kern conſeriars bamis, auroqus trilicem. 
vhic 
bs oh The chree-fold Coar of Mail beſet, with Hooks and Gold. 
e offi 
fetal, "Ken et geen were i of Braſs, Copper or other Metals 
45 wb 0 defend By Laer Whence Heſs od (c) 1 


. Ger Anne paged, | . 
Heads xauvre Sort, wth xrnpno Huey. 


The Greaves of ſhining Braſs, which Vulcan gave, 


rum, He round his Ancles plac'd —— _ 

es in 

Go Homer frequently compoſeth them of Tin (4); J 
0 


Teb te Ss of xvnuias © s ab r legte 
He made his Greaves of beaten Tin. 


Erne sides were generally clos'd about the Andes with Buttons, which 
ere ſometimes of ſoli Gold or Silver, as we have it in the ſame 
Poet () 

Knie f Pa ov fed xviunow runs 

Kad, aryveruorw emioguelng deppijace 

The curious Greaves he round his Ancles clos'd 

With Silver Buttons. ah 


It is probable, that this piece of Armour was at firſt either peculiar to 
he Grecians, or at leaſt more 8 uſed by them than other Na- 
ions; becauſe we find them N call d by the Poet, 


miſ- 
wo, 
— xy uudes Ax. 


Xxeieete were Guards for their Hands, which we find alſo to have 
deen uſed by ſome of the, with other Defences for their Army. 


— 
=—_y 


(s) Theb, XII. 1100 ABneid, Ill. 467. (9 Sclto. 0 Iliad, „ th." 
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3 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 


Aale, a Buckler, This was firſt us'd by Prœtus and Acriſius of 
Argos (a), It was ſometimes compos'd of Wickers woven together, 
according to Virgil „ . e 

— tn aligns 


Umbonum Crates == | 
; | The Bucklers they of Oſiers make, 


Whence it is term'd Ir (c). It was likewiſe made of Wood; and 
becauſe it was expedient that the Warriors ſhould be able with the 
greateſt eaſe to wield it, they uſually choſe the lighteſt ſort of Wood 
Be this uſe, as the Fig, Willow, Beech, Poplar, Elder-trees, c. as 
we are inform'd by Pliny (d). But it was commonly made of Hides; 
whence we find ſo frequent mention of 4aviJS:5 Bovar. Theſe were 
doubled into ſeveral Folds, and fortify'd with Plates of Metal. Ajax 
Buckler, was compos'd of ſeven Folds of Hide, and coyer'd with a} 


| ſingle Plate of Braſs, as we read in Homer (e); 


Sabin * 9 


Tar aionoy EmJaCoaoy 

Tewpoy Carproiur, Em of yoo naace XeanKy: 
Made of the Hides of ſeven well-fatted Bulls, 
And cover'd with a Plate of Braſs. 


Achilles's was guarded with three Folds more, as the Poet tells us, | 
| & 4s, e proxima rupit 
Terga novena boum, decimo tamen orbe moratum eſt. 


It pierc'd the Braſs, and thro' nine Hides it broke; 
But could not penetrate the tenth. 
But the ſame Hero's in Homer was more ſtrongly fortified by two 
Plates of Braſs, two of Tin, and a Fifth of Gold ; 
e TN a5 nas RUD οον,ẽ ? 
Tas Ivo yaareoag, YU of lod KaulTLe9 10; 
TI 5 uiey, xe] — 1 
For with five Plates Vulcan it fortify'd, FO. 
With two of Braſs, two Tin, and one of Gold. 


The principal Parts of the Buckler were theſe : 


5 ; | | 
Aru, ixus, ue. Or xvxaG, the outmoſt Round, or Cir- | 
cumference. 5 
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(% Pau ſania: Corinthiac. g“. p. 131, Edit, Hanov, 00 ueid. VII. 632: 


8 — (4) Nat, Hiſtor, Lib, VI. cap. XL. (e) Iliad. i. v. 222. (F) Thad i. 
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| Oueands, and perouedarer, in Latin umbo, a Boſs jutting out in 
the middle of the Buckler; upon obey was fix'd another protuberant 
Part term'd *rounnaoy. This was of great Service to them, not on- 


ly in glancing off, and repelling miſſive Weapons, but in beari 
6 Whence Martial has this Alluſion, __ IN 
9. 0 1 | 4 1 4 * by $83.4;-- £35 L. 35 ©. $63 4 7 SSCs 
I turbam incideris, eunctos umbone repellet. ins ent 
| Should you be in a Crowd, your Slave 7 
Wou'd with his Boſs repell them all, 


* 1 f 
7 bs 4 F 13 


— 


read was 4 Thong of Leather; and ſometimes à Rod of Me- 
tal, reaching croſs. the Buckler, whereby they hung it upon their 
Shoulders, according to the primitiye Faſhion (a): Whence Homer (6), 
ret op, | 3 
Aare qui rex ,h. yapot mice rEοπHpu½, . 


Down from bis Shoulders che huge Buckler feli! 
Wich itt lobed Thong, g. 


it was ſometimes call'd xavcv, 2 this may be underſtood of the 


Rod to which the TeA\2us2y was faſten'd, as Heſychins expounds it, 
which ſeems moſt probable; and that zavbyes5 were Rods whereby the 
Bucklers were held (as Homer's Scholiaft reports) but 76\au@vs:, the 
Thongs affix d to them, and hung upon the Warriour's Shoulders; tho? 
Euſtathius will have them to have been put to the former uſe, and to 


be the ſame with eyes (c). Sometimes the Bucklers were held by 
little Rings call'd S fr; but at length moſt of the Grecians us d 


an Handle call'd 2 aver, or An, which, tho" ſametimes ſpoken of 
with the former Names, and explain'd by them, was really different 
from both, being invented by the Carians (d), and, as tis Somos, 
thought, compvled-for the moſt part of ſmall Iron Bars, plac'd crofs 
each other, and reſembling the Letter Y (e). When the Wars. were 
ended, and the Bueklers (as was cuſtomary) hung up in the Temples 
of the Gods, they took off the Handles, thereby to render them unfic 
to ſerve in any ſudden Inſurrection: Whence Ariftophanes introduces 
a Perſon affrighted, when he ſaw Bucklers hanging up with Handles, 


* 


Ol pot TdA455 Rus. 38 ber 4x5. | 
O O fad! The Bucklers Handles have. 
Which another had alſo found fault with a little before; 


\ 


II ry — A 2 *. a. * . 


(e] Zuſtathius, Iliad. E., p. 134. Edit. Baſil. () Iliad. g. ' (© Loco eitato. 
4) Etymolegici Auctor, Homeri Scholiaſtes, &c. (e) Eu tathius, loco citato. 
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Moſt of the Bucklers were curio f adorn'd with all ſorts of Fi 
Barer of Bits Auer TORY RUG dee DP gular x. 
les, Lions, t. Nor of 2. of Me Go gt 
„Ao all the Works of Niture 3 Which" Ch 
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Celeſtial Bo 


(as Herodotus (a) reports) firſt Tntrodweed by. the Cariavs, Aud fron 
them communicated to the Greeih#s, Romans, and Barbavinns. 
The Grecians had ſeveral ſorts of Bucklers, the moſt remarkable df 


which ſeem to N thoſe df Arg, which are thaght to be 


By hence Vixgil, N. to Palyphemi 
U he tells a e IF Ny 


** 
as 


Eee Phidode! Mmpaliy" He: KEEP AED, = 5 | 
10 Pet | Like an abet Buckler, or de Sun. 
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1 b warly 1 Ton 0 
"io nll vi Diu gefeilt 5 
A err, varel ndhoildunr Gr oof "eh ; 
Thighs, Legs, and Breaft, Bell and 8 


Ar 995912 


"The mighty | Buckler cover'd. art of, 30 [ f 


.- Thi farther appears from the Culom 8 0. carrying de aldi ers out 
of the 1750 15 their Bucklers; whence we read ot the amous Con- 
mand o the partan Mothers to their Sons, H 10% j em Tens i.e, 

Either bring, bs meaning the Buckler) or be brought upon it; meat- 

ing, the y ſhould either ſecure their Bucklers, or lo their · Liyes in de 

fending them (. Ard Homer for the ſame reaſon calls 5 ot avi. 
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un keis, 5 
Their Form 


Wr c Me orbis, and the 
F. % e 1%, Kc. Hence, 
d, bs Nik been already 


nd == 16} the 
alck.: Ages. 


obſerv'd. 
There were likewiſe Shields of —_— 
uſe of ſeveral gf, Which. 


Tipper, or Yippe Fae qua d, Falte be File rhombus, and firſt 


us d h t ans | ls 9 7 BY 190d ENS E 

bps 255 2, was and, uſual jaw. At ſeems to have 

is call'd-zn * lux (c) avis nel £7 60hnnng. 

%% Aee "a to have been ſhap'd. lite the: former, and compos'd 
ape ies derive. +” Ne- 


N FOE Keats a 


Xx 


de. hairy. It was very. 


8 de Gal a ſmall and lis be Buckler in in the Form eee Moon 


(2), or, according to Xenophon, reſembling an Ivy-leaf, and firſt us'd 
by the Amazons, But Sui 
Buckler, wanting the I ug, Or exterior. Riſing, 

This was the chief of He their / ms The Regard they | had of it 
appears both from what Las een already obſery'd concerning their 


5 in adorni e e- Hs preſerving ĩt; and from the common Story of 


having e er, a morta}-Wound, and ly ing under 
5 ere * Death, wi at Concern inquir'd Whether his Buck- 


ler was ſafe (V. Chabrias*d famous Aehenian, when his Ship was 
ſunk, rather chaſe honou rably $9.r his Life wich his Buckler, 


than leaving, it, to eſcape to Uasbeker Veſſel (g). e Glory indeed 
by ing eſteem'd the. teſt that human Nature was capable of, they had 

— Regar⸗ forall ſorts of Arms, which were:the Inftruments 
N ereby they attain'd it; whence to leave them to theis Enemies, to 
give them for a Pledge, or diſpoſe of them any diſhonourable way, 
was an indelible zrace both i in Greece &) and at Rake, and ſcarce 


ever to be atton'd. for. 
Thus have I. endeayour'd | ie you. ng De 
eAEnTHert, GKemachere, and, e 


cripyion of the prin- 
cipal of the Grecian Deſenſive Arms, f ini 
The only! "Offenſive Arms us'd 05 the Ancients, were stones, or 


Clubs, And ſueh gelte 44s chem with, - They were 
| wholly Gare af all tho rts ind 9 Ea to deſtroy their 


Enemies, Which Neceſſity and Thüirſt of Glory after wards introduc'd 


into W World. 53 Haas dale the. feine Leng wild and 
uncultivated Age 
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(a) Tad. 0 od „lib. XV. (eh ib. I. cap (4) Jlad, 433. 
Edit. Bafit. a flora, al. Origin. T7 XVIII. 7 8 


Anni. anus, lib 1 XXV. 
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The Head, 275,443, was of Metal. So was ald 
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Then Clubs came intd'ufe, next Man took care 


To matte mote burtful Weapons. Was 0 bed 
Tame hath an elegant paſſage tb the fahie purpoſe 0 ; 


ASIA if 


<4 ng antique manus, angles, F "Jenteſqu que flere, 


Et lapides, & item fl 12 varum ; ' fragmina, bs rant, ' 


Et famme, atque ignes, of tam ſunt n, riminy 


 Poſterin 2 vis eſt, eriſque reperta : args 
ves | prids 2715 eat quam ferri at ſus." 3290 e 4, 
Ab 2140 5 mw Vi It 

In. the firſt Ages, Nails; Hands, Teeth would pleaſe ,, Yf 30 
A ce for Arms, and Boughs of Trees, 3 bien is 
; ”y + by ©; He 
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30 bab 


4125 


Were then the beſt, and chiefeſt Weapons known: : 
maT Men afterwards in Miſchief wiſer far 255 9 
Us'd, Iron and braz'n Arms in . «1, 
of theſe Braſs firſt * to kill. 415 
5 460% % 97 a E. b. 


5 Thats Chills: were ald ne and bh ta 5. whence Gran. 


marians conjecture that Squadrons of Soldiers Werk term'd $-Aaſys #4 
(5), and by the Latins, Phalanges, from this. primitive way of fighting 
The principal of their © 1 755 ve Weapons in later Ages was [. 
and h, S pear, or Pike, t e Body of which was compbsd of Wood 


in the Heroic Times moſt commonly of Aſnz whence: we have {0 


frequent mention in Homer of n as when he ſpeaks of Achille! 
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Tue Athen Spear for Murder then defig'd, TE ch 
When to his Father Mäh a * Mine a 5 1810 br 
Old Ghiron gave it. lA” ak "KOT 
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a Lizard; Which n f. (all tb Kava being holtow at one End, 
where it was fix'd 1 inte d t e of the Spear; and ſharꝑ at the o- 
ther (a), which 1 bet . e Ade upheld the Spear ere, 
when the Soldiers Bo: FOR the Toit of War Fix Nn Homer, 


ſp _— Ning es 's Foll offers. Y 1 1 24 : 211 £ 7 gan? { ' 
0 tor re Shy" * a 2 280 2 tr g 
EU oy, U veno l. . con aidas, Iſa dan. 


Op an gau. CAUARGITITT 514 AE + 71 nr A 5 
sleeping about him all his Men they found, NE 
Under their Heads were laid along the Oround Ig 


wrt $ 18 


Great Shields, their =—_ edel upright flood 
"Vp In their- taken Points nen 4 eee anne 501 


Ariſtotle obſerves, that the {aj Cuſtom was Tye amon the 
Myrians in his Da ys fc). the ne ems to have been common — 
Nitions/ 4g aße ar from the ſirſt Bock of Samuel (, wes Saul 


is laid to have Non with his Spear fix?d in the Earth cloſe by bis 


Head. In Times of Peace they rear d their Spears ag ainſt illars, in 
a long wooden Caſe call'd Sued dun, as we have it it Homer (e); 
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There were two forts of Spears, as Strabo hath well obſery'd (8); 
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Where may be obſerv'd the Signification of FR Wort 3 op%, hes, 
which (as the Scholiaſt remarks)":is' apply'd. to Arms us'd A cloſe 

Fight; whereas 22x belongs rather to niiffive Wea apons, which 
are called by the general Namés of Curd, and gv, of Which kind 
was the other ſort of Spears: Whence we find one making this Boaſt, 
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Firſt with their Spears began the noble. Strite, 

Each ſought to find an open Paſs to Life; 
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It may be enquir'd whether the Sword y was. — the right Side, 
or the left; to which ſome reply, that Foot-Soldiers wore it on the 
| left, Horſemen. on the right; and . Joſephus (d) exprefly. mentions 


Horſemen with their. Swords on their right Sides: But whether this 
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J ſhall mention only ont more: and then procecd to tlie miflive W ea- 


pons ; It is zopwy, a Batoon of Wood, or Iron; from the Uſe of 
which the fame Robber Periphetes, Nair by Theſexs, was nam'd A- 
puri ne (Y; Which Title was likewiſe eonferf'd upon Areinbous, who, 
as Homer tells the Story, us'd'to break n Whole Squadrons of 
Enemies with his Iron Club = > TER 8 
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pollo, 0 from the Art of managing this Weapon | hath obtain'd divers 
Appellations, as une b, ixaTyCeN ris. n, Tf bebe, Y p- 
ro oc, apy upoTAIroOgy. Kae, &e, All which, tho*' moral Inter- 
preters force to other Applications, yet the ancient Authors of Fables 
refer to this Orig inal. His new Contrivance the God communicated 
to the primitiye ee of Crete ſa), who are reported to have 
been the firſt of F Mprtals who underſtood the uſe « of Boys and —_— 
: And even in later Ages the Cretan Bows were famous, and 
ferred to all others in Greece (c). 12 5 rather choſe t6 honour Perſes, 
the ey 2 Perſeus,” with this Invention; feng _ it upon 
Scythes,; Son of Jupiter (6 Pri enitor of the Scyt ians, who 
5 excellent at 5 sy fom de epd chen tlie firſt Maſters there- 
: Thence we figd it Jeriv'd to the Grecians, ſomè of whoſe an- 
40 Nobility were inſtructed by che Scythian WB hich in thoſe Times 
paſs'd for a moſt princel Education. Thus Hercules (to trouble you 
with no more Inſtances) Was taught by Teutarus a Scyrhian Swain, from 
whom he receiv'd à Bow'atid*Arrows of 'Styrhiaw Make : Whence 
Lycophron, ſpeaking: of Heroules's Arrows, | 
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And \ Theecritus ; hath canal bis Tutor s Name into Eurytus, 
yet he allo. was of Scythian Original: And we find Fr 1 Hero in that 
Poet arm'd with a Mæotian, i. e Scythian, Bow. i. | 
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he ,Taphians, and Son to An- 
chialus, pretends that her Father, 11. of an extraordinary Love to C- 
lyſſes, oblig'd him with a lantity of this deadly Ointment, after he 
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tells us) rejected Ulyſſes's Requeſt out of: Sctuple ok Confeclence, being 
afraid that Divine Vengeance would proſecute aan Action ((); 
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To grant What nne Weft, büt eaſfer P 
8 dle Nene Lege 0 ages EY * 
To give the killing Poiſon which he ask d, 


For dearly Well Be 18d bit.. 
Mints 2100 2 FF 1 N. 18 5 


E. D. 


Arrows were je fully wing ' dn with Feathers, to PAR their Speed and 


Forces; whence: Homier's Wlephes . 2 fepberg vive (0); Oppiay's 
zdf Bepeaf bot: (0.;,-and zu e- (q | 8 r e Ws. 
with divers other Epithets atid: crepe. ſame purpoſe (). They 

were catry'd to the Battel in a Quiver, which was uſua ly clos'd ona 

Sides, a therefore (as Enftathius (g) obſerves): join'd with the Epi- 
thet «wonpeons. This with the 4 the' Heroes carried upon their 
Backs: Thus Apollo in Homer ( | 


Tôg aporot ov, dppnpephc Te papirplu, 

_ Carrying his Bow: and Quiver on his Shoulders. 
Hercules is ee by: Heſiod in the ſame manner 0 ); 
-c0ixlib e ge paperplu - 

Kkaccdher eber, νννον d e rent | 
5 0 mee. J4} 47010 eig ever int. 
s gn towards his Back 
Ae turn' d che hollow Quiyer, which Sonia 


5 ES Great Shafts, whoſe Force no Mortal me ſultain'd, 
42 mic And did not ſtraight expire. | | 


8 N 8 I 


1 10 4 * d... 


h Hureus ex hamero Hee idocte arma Diane. 
The Golden Bow, and Arrows looſely, hung 
Down from her Shoulders. 


In drawing Bows, the primitive Grecians did not pull back their Hand 
towards their right Ear, according to the Faſhion of modern Ages, 
and of the 3 ne (1); CS] placing their Bows directly before 
them, return'd their Hand upon their right Breaſt (n); which was the 
Cuſtom of the Amazonian. Women, who are reported to have cut off 
their right Breaſts, leſt they ſhould be an Impediment to themin ſhoot- 
ing; on which account their Name is commonly thought to have been 
deriy'd from the privative Particle » and 448 an i. e. from their want 


of a Breaſt. , Homer of Pandares mike 
2 ; _ res; — 1 n — — 
(s) Ii 8 Pe Ab. 6) Rd. 1. as” =o Mule. PF. (4) Kn. &. 
8283 () vide Saen e meum in Lycophren. v. 36. 


Edit. Bafil. ; . Iliad. d. Herculis, v. 130. 
0 i 8235 10 ng 2 Bell. Per ſic. we G) Euftathins, Mil. 
128 344) Cc, lied, L p. 602, Ed, Baſi 1 6) Alas. 5 v. 123. 


Neuf l 
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* Qf the ie Afurra Gree, 
. N.tsplaſ᷑ ugũ rium, Tip N cider, 

| lf There were ſeveral ſorts of Darts, or Jayelins, as ypooo©,, call'd ii 
Wo Homer eiyavin (a), dh, and many others; ſome of which went, 
„ pꝓproiected hy che help. af a Strap gint round their Middle, and call ii 
4 _ Greek a yuvan, in Latin, amentum: The Action is expxeſs'd by thi! ' 
1 Word 4yxvaicam% Mhich is allo ſometimes us'd in a more gener 
. Senſe for any ſort af Darting, cho. without Straps. The Javelin du '* * 
4 Caſt was term'd jpeg yuwuaer; the Cuſtom is mention'd in the R. 


Ins or one — 


25 well as .Grogk 'Wixitexs : Whence Saneca in his Kippolyius, 
Anentum digitis tende priorihus, 
Et totis jaculum dirige viribus. 
The Strap with your Forefinger draw, 
Then ſhoot with all your Strength. 


The ancient Greciaus were wont to annoy their Enemies with great 
Stones. Thus Agamemnan in Hemer (b); F 
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 Aurdp & T A ire SIN db, 
FEN I, dogs Te, Meydaodt Ts NE EcůN I. 
But he to ather Ranks himſelf betogk, 
And here his Spear, his Sword, and Stones too ſtruck 
The flying Enemy. . 


Theſe were not Stones of an ardinary Size, but ſuch as the joint Strength 
of ſeveral Men in our Days would be unable ſo much as to lift. With 
a Stone of this bigneſs Diomedes knocks down Æneas in Homer (q; 


2 o Y xeοαCeey NC Nept . r 
Tudeid uns, wiye E, 9 s d Y Are peporevs 
'Olor yu Bporol de 5 J fur ita N ili 
TS GA Alvgiao d iK 


a vaſt and monſtrous Stone 

The brave Tydides took and threw alone; 

A Stone it was, ſo heavy, and ſo great, 

Not two the ſtrongeſt Men cou'd bear the Weight, 
As now Men are; but he with Eaſe it hurl'd, 


And broke Zneas's Hip. 
(#s) Enftathins, Oayſſ. . (c) Iliad, X, v. 264. (e) Jliad, i. v: 8 hy 
| | ] 
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Ajax likewiſe and Heffor encounter'd one another with «he ſame 
Weapons; and the latter (as the Poet tells us) had his Buckler broken 
with a Stone ſcarce inferior in bigneſs to a Nill-ſtone ( 
Eiow di david” tate, Baray punradt rerpy. 
A Stone fo big, you might a Mill-ſtone call, 
He threw, which made the Shield in pieces fall. 
Nor did the Gods themſelves diſdain to make uſe of them; as ap- 
pears from Homer's Minerva, who attack'd the God of War wich a 
Stone of a prodigious ſize, which had been in former Ages placed 
for a Land-mark ( b)z 5 Pw | | | 
H d drayauatun, Nl. No te NE maven 
Ke ule ty d, padre, Tpyw T, MAYA! Te, 
T' dvd pes pb $houn Yuphuer & por dpupho* 
T's B, Sepoy Apne nar” auxirds N doe d y* d. 
here ſtepping back, 
A Stone, that long had lain to part the Land, 
She forces up with her commanding Hand 
A ſharp, black, heavy Stone, which, when 'twas thrown, 
Struck Mars's Neck; the helpleſs God falls down 
With ſhiv'ring Limbs, | | 


Firgil has elegantly imitated ſome of theſe Paſſages in his twelfth 


Eneid (c), where he ſpeaks of Txruus in this manner; 
Nec plura effatus, ſaxum circumſpicit ingens, 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Times agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis : 
Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus: 
Ille manu raptum trepida contorſit in hoſtem 
Altior inſurgens, & curſu concitus Heros. 
| He ſpake no more, but ſtraight a Stone he ſpy'd, 
An old prodigious Stone, which to divide 
The Lands there lay, leſt Quarrels might enſue, 
And one ſhould claim what was another's Due. 
Should ſix the luſtieſt Men together try 
To bear this Stone, it would their Strength defy 
So weak, ſo frail the Bodies that Men wear, 
Such puny Men as now cn Earth appear; 
He ſnatch'd it np, and running on him threw 
This maſly Stone. | E. B. 


a —Y 


O Tad. 5, v. 270, (6) Iliad. C, v. 403. O Vel. 186. 5 
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On al which Relations, ſeveral modern, eſpecially French Crna, N. 
inſult with Triumph, imagining them groſly abſurd and ridiculgiy by 
whilft forming what they call Rules of Probability from the Mal 4 
ner of their own Times; there is ſearce any Paſſage in all th : 8 
Volumes of ancient Poetry, which does not, on ſome ſcore or othaf 12 
foully diſguſt their curious and diſtinguiſhing Palates. ng 
But however the heroick Fights were carry*d on in this mannell .. . 
as moſt of the ancient Poets witneſs; yet in nearer Ages, when the .. . 
tell us Men's Strength and Courage were leſſen'd, but their Poliqf Sun 
and Conduct improv'd, we ſeldom find any mention of Stones, e of 
cept in Sieges, where the Defenders ay am roll'd down vaſt Rodifi 0 q 
upon their Enemies Heads. They were likwiſe caſt out of feveral EM ae 
gines, of which the moſt common in Field Engagements was es. 
Toer byn, a Sling; which, we are told by ſome, was invented b 
the Natives of the Balearian Iſlands, where it was manag'd with (8 - 2 
reat Art and Dexterity, that young Children were not allow'd an 
Food by their Mothers, till they could ſling it down from the Bean 
where it was placed aloft (a); and when they arrived to be of Agen 
ſerve in the Wars, this was the principal of their offenſive Arms; i 
being cuſtomary for all of them to be furniſh'd with three Slings, which 
either hung about their Necks, according to Euſtathius (b) ; or wer Its! 
carry'd, one on their Necks, one in their Hands, à third about thei find 
Loins . Hence the Balearian Slings are famous in ancient Writes roes 
1 ſhall obſerve only this one Inſtance out of Ovid (d); i 
Non ſecus exarſit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit; volat illud, & incandeſcit eundo, 
Et quos non habuit, ſub nubibus invenit ignes. 
— He burnt within, 5 
Juſt like the Lead the Balearian Sling | Out 
Hurls out; You hear the Bullet whiſtling fly, Y Tus 
. | | 85 than 
And Heat attends it all along the Sky, g into 
The Clouds the Fire, it wants it ſelf, ſupply. by t 
| E. D. . 
their 


It was likewiſe common in Greece, eſpecially among the Acarn« M 
nians (e), who were well skill'd in managing it, and are by ſome 
thought to have invented it: Others give that honour to the ty 

lians (f). But none of the Grecians managed it with ſo great Art 

and Dexterity as the Achaians, who inhabited Ægium, Dyma ani 
Patre : They were brought up to this Exerciſe from their Infan- But 
cy C, and are thought by ſome to have excell'd the Balearian:: We Bulle 


— 


— —— 


(s) Vegetius de re militari, lib, I. cap. XVI. Lucius, Florus. lib, III. cap. VII 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. V. Strabe, lib. Il (U) Commentatio in Dionyſiun. WE 0 
( Lycophron, ejuſque Scholiaftes, v. 635. (4 Metamorph. lib. II. v. 727. . 


Whence 


Y Pollux, lib, 1, cap. X, (U) Strabe, (S Livine, lib, XXXVIII. 
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Whence it became a Cuſtom to call any thing directly leyell'd at the 
Mark, AX a:x3y Bax (a). This Weapon was us'd for the moſt part 
by the common, and light-arm'd Soldiers: Cyrus is ſaid to have 
thought it very unbecoming any Officer (6); and Alexander endea- 
youring to render his Enemies as contemptible to his own Soldiers 
as he could, tells them, “ They were a confus'd and diſorderly 
* Rabble, ſome of them having no Weapon, but a Javelin; others 
« were deſign'd for no greater Service, than to caſt Stones out of 


tick; 
ulouw 
Marg 
Il t 
Othef 


inner 


* „ aSling, and yery few were regularly arm'd (c) *. The Form of a 
ol Sling we may learn from Dionyſus, by whom the Earth is ſaid to 
** Wy reſemble it, being not exactly ſpherical, but extended out in length, 


and broad in the middle; for Slings reſembled a platted Rope, ſome- 
what broad in the middle, with an oval Compaſs, and ſo by little 
and little decreaſing. in:o two Thongs, or Reins, The Geographer's 
Words are theſe (d); ip 


al Enf | 


1th 10 15 


* N oO & ace d fuleu@, N Sraugls 5 
oe ==  Evpurien Þ:CuJea nes nike NE , ; 
ns; ! : Sey bn eo / xij 9 " 

hid | | RET 5 
were Its Matter ſeems not to have been always the ſame; in Homer we 
e theif find it compos'd of a Sheep's Fleece; and therefore one of the He- 
riter WE roes being wounded in the Hand, Agenor binds it with his Sling (%; 


Adr (ſc. Xe J Fuubd ne euredpw olds huTHs 
Teer byn, lun agg, of Nee ts mort Atay. 

A Sling of Wool he to his Hand apply'd, 

One of his Seryants held it. 


© Out of it were caſt Arrows, Stones, and Plummets of Lead call'd 

lobe dides or worvEdivar opategs ſome of which wore no leſs 
© than an Attic Pound, i. e. an hundred Drachms. It was diſtinguiſh'd 

into ſeyeral ſorts; ſome were manag'd by one, others by two, ſome 

by three Cords, „„ ER Se ak : 

The manner of ſlinging was by whirling it twice or thrice about 

their Head, and ſo caſting out the Bullet, Thus Mezentius in Virgil (J). 


* ter adducta circum caput egit habena. 
Thrice round his Head the loaded Sling he whirl'd. 


. 


fan- a But Vegetius commends thoſe as the greateſt Artiſts that caſt out the 
an: Bullet with one turn about the Head, How far this Weapon carried 
its Load is expreſs'd in this Verſe, | 


—_—— 


— 11 


{ (a) Suidas, (b) Xenoph. Cyrepad. lib. vIL 0 Curtins lib, IV. (4) N. 
v. . ( . 5 ſo 5 d, „ $67 — 9 L 
5. (6) Iliad. v v. $99 (f) vo | 3 Fundum 


by 
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_ „ n 204382 Ih 20 ue oagt ani b 
Fundum Varro vocat, 0 IT 
rundum Varry, wocar, que ah me We 3 

FX 19hrogt 08. £3339) 16 1169 als, ©” al 2795 
Its Force was fo reat that neither Head) piece, Reber. or any other q 
Armour was a ſufticient*Deferice againft it; and ſo-yehement. its Mo. W k 
tion, that (as Seneca $3 Ag Plummets; were keequenrly falke 
Laſtly, we find mentiòn of Fire- balls or Hand- Grana 0's, Call'd r- J 


ec Al Ke, One fort, of them, are. call'd axyT4xm or g- C. 
Tanldee, which were compos'd of Wood and ſame of them a Foot, 
others a Cubit in Length: Their Heads werearm'd with Spikes of Iron, 
beneath which were plac'd Torches, Hemp, Pitch, . com- f 
buſtible Matter, which being ſet on Fire, they were thrown with great 

Force towards the Enemy's firſt Ranks, Head foremoſt, whereby 
the Iron-ſpikes being faſten'd to whatever came in their Way, they fo. 
burn'd down all before them (a): Wherefore they ſeem to have been 


of the greateſt uſe in Leaguers, to demoliſh the Enemy's Works; = 
' tho' my Author mentioneth no ſuch Thing. = 

Concerning Military. Apparel nothing certain or conſtant can be re.. 

lated; only it may be obſerv'd, that Lycurgus order'd the Lacedæmo- 


nians to cloath their Soldiers with Scarlet: The reaſon of which Inſti. 
tution ſeems either to have been, becauſe that Colour is both ſooneſt! 
imbib'd by Cloth, and moſt laſting and durable (b); Or on the Account 
of its Brightneſs and Splendor, which that Law-giver thought conduciye! 
to raiſe Men's Spirits, and moſt ſuitable to Minds animated with true! 
Valour (c); Or, laſtly, becauſe 'twas moſt proper to conceal the Stains! 
of Blood, a Sight of which might either diſpirit the raw and unexpe- 
rienc'd Soldiers of their own Party, or inſpire their Enemies with freſh! 
Life and Vigor (d): Which Euſtathius obſerves to have been well and 
wiſely confider'd, when he comments on that Paſſage of Homer, 
where the cowardly Trojans upon ſeeing Ulyſſes's Blood flow from his 
Wound, receive new Courage, and animating one another, ruſh with 
mighty Force upon the Heroe (e); 544 1100 K- 


Teo 5 peyalumer, ime Ido a O0Sv550-5 
KexNbο Ra S ,t z aury ev. 
he Trojans ſaw Ulyſſes' Blood | | 
Guſh from his Wounds; then with new Life inſpir'd_ 
Fach ſtirr'd the other up, and with Joint-force 
Ruſh'd on the Hero. | FH SEVT < 


| ; ; : ry { 
Tis farther remarkable of the Lacedemonians, that they never engag' bett 
their Enemies, but with Crowns and Garlands upon their Heads () 2 1 
tho” at other Times they were unaccuſtom'd to ſuch Ornaments: Hero 0 
88 rr to r 
(a) Swuidas, (b) Xenophon, de Rep. Laced, (c) Plutarebus Inſtitut. Laconi — 
(4) Plutarchus loc, citat. Ælianus lib VI. cap. VI. Valerius Maximss lib. (a 


cap. VI. () Iliad. X., v. 459. ( Xenephe n, item Plutarehus Lycurgo. 
7 


and Lacedæmonian Armies. 


_ Xanthus- King of Bœotia, was 
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by aſcertaining themſelyes of Succeſs, and, as it were, anticipating 


their Victory, Crowns being the ordinary Rewards preſented to Con- 


querors in all the Parts of Greece, So wonderful, indeed, were the 
old Lacedemonians Courage and Fortune, that they encounter'd the 
Enemies fearleſs and unconcern'd, joining Battel with Aſſurance of 
Victory; which was a thing ſo common to them, that for their great- 
eſt Succeſſes they ſeldom ſacrific'd to the Gods any more fon a 
Cock: Nor were ae much elevated when the happy News arriv'd, 
nor made Preſents of any Value to the Meſſengers thereof, as was 
uſual in other Cities: For after the famous Battel of Mantinea, we 
find the Perſon that carry'd the Expreſs of Victory, rewarded only 
with a Piece of powder'd Beet (a). 

The Soldiers uſually carry'd their own Proviſions, which conſiſted 
for the moſt part, of Salt- meat, Cheeſe, Olives, Onions, exc, To 
which End every one had a Veſſel of Wickers (5), with a long nar- 
row Neck called %, whence Men with long Necks are by the 
Comedian term'd in Deriſion yvareuy eres (c). | 
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CHAP. v. 
Of the Officers in the Athenian and Lace- 
. demonian Armies. 5 


HE Grecian Cities being govern'd by different Laws, the Na- 
ture, and Titles of Offices, whether in Military or Civil Af- 
fairs, muſt of Conſequence be diftinguiſh'd, Wherefore it be- 
ing an endleſs Undertaking to recount the various Commands 
throughout the whole Grecian Nation, 1 ſhall only preſent you in 
this Place with a ſhort View of the chief Offices in the Athenian 
Inthe primitive Times, when moſt States were govern'd by Kings, 
the ſupreme Command belong'd to them of Courſe ; and it was one 


3 Part of their Duty towards their Subjects, to lead them 


orth in Perſon againſt their Enemies, and in ſingle Combat to en- 
counter the braveſt of them at the Head of their Armies, And it 
may be obſery'd that when any Prince thro* Cowardice, or other 
Weakneſs, was judg'd unable to protect his People, it was cuſtoma- 
ry for them, withdrawing their Allegiance, to ſubſtitute a Perſon 
better qualify'd in his Place : A memorable Inſtance whereof we have 
in Thymœtes an Athenian King, who declining a Challenge ſent by 

2 os'd without farther ado, and ſuc- 
ceeded by a Foreigner, one Melanthius a Meſſenian, who undertook 
to revenge the Quarrel of Athens on the Bœotians (d). 


1— —— . 


(a) Plutarchus Ageſilas. 00 Ariflophanis Scholiafter Acharnenſ. ( Pacc.. 
(4) Vide Archeolog, noſtr, Lib, II. _ XX. in Ara. 5 
2 4 
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Yet on ſeme Occaſions it was not impracticable for the King to 
nominate a Perſon of eminent Worth and Valour to be his Iloxt- 
vary ©, or General, who either commanded under the King, or, 
when the Emergency of other Affairs requir'd; his Abſence, -ſupply'd 
his Place: Which honourable Poſt was conferr'd by King Erechtheus 
upon Jon the Son of Xuthus in the Eleuſinian War (a), 

But the Gqvernment being at length deyoly'd. upon the People, Af. 
fairs were manag'd' after a new Methqd; For all the Tribes being in- 
| veſted with an equal Share of Power, twas appointed that each of 
them ſhould nominate a Commander out of their own Body. That 

this was done in the time of Cimon, appears from Plutarch (b). But 
whether each of their Tribes perpetually made Choice of one of their 
own Body, or ſometimes nàm'd Men of other Tribes, is not very cer- 
tain, No Perſon was appointed to this Command, unleſs he had Chil. 
dren and Land within the Territory of Athens (c). Thoſe were ac- 
counted Pledges to the Commonwealth. And ſometimes the Chil. 
dren were puniſh'd for the Treaſon of their Fathers. Which, tho' 
ſeemingly cruel and unjuſt, was yet Antiquum & omnium Civitatum, 
an ancient Cuſtom, and receiy'd in all Cities, as Cicero hath obſery'd 
(4). He gives us in the ſame Place an Inſtance in Themiſtocles's Chil- 
dren, who ſuffer'd for the Crimes of their Father. Hence Sinon in 
Virgil, pretending to have quitted the Grecian for the Trojan Intereſt, 
| ſpeaks thus of his Children (e): 5 0 95 


Quo illi fors ad pœnas ob noſtra repoſcent 
Effugia, & culpam hanc miſerorum morte piabunt. 


Io return to our Subject. The Nomination of the Generals was 
made in an Aſſembly of the People, which on this occaſion was con- 
ven'd in the Pnyx, and frequently lighted upon the ſame Perſons, if 

they behay'd themſelves with Courage and Prudence, and executed their 
Office for the Safety and Honour of their Country; Inſomuch that 'tis 
reported of Phocion, that he was a Commander five and forty Times, 
tho' he never ſued, or canyas'd for that Honour, but was always pro- 
moted by the free and voluntary Choice of the People (F). Eefore 
their Admiſſion to Office, they took an Oath of Fidelity ro the Com- 

mon- wealth, wherein one Thing is more peculiarly remarkable, vix. 
That they oblig'd themſelves to invade the Megarians twice every Year: 
Which Clauſe was firſt inſerted in the Oath by a Decree preferr'd by 
Chaninus, on the Account of Anthemocritus an Athenian Herald, whom 
the Megarians had barbarouſly murder'd abont the Beginning of the 
Peloponnepan War (g). This done, the Command of all the Forces, 
and Warlike Preparations was entruſted in their Hands, to be employ'd 
and manag'd as they judg'd convenient; Yet was not their Power ab- 
ſolute, or unlimited, it being wiſely order'd, that upon the Expira- 


dd 


FO * — 


A1 (4), Pauſaniar Atticit, ( Cimene. 16 Col, Petitus Commentaryio in Leges Al- 
ticas. Dinarchus in Demo ſihenem. (d Epift, XVI. ad Brutum, Conf. Calius Nodi- 
ginus Lib. XIV. Cap, XII. (e) Eneid. Lib, II. v. 139. (F) Plurdrchns Phocioue: 
(c) Pimrarch, Poricle,, 7 | | | 
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tion of their Command, they ſhould be liable to render an Account of 
their Adminiſtration: Only; on ſome extraordinary Occaſions, it ſeem'd 
fit to exempt' them from this Reſtraint, and ſend them with full and 
uncontroulable Authority; and then they were ſty]'d AUnxe#7opes (a): 
Which Title was conferr'd on Ariſtides, When he was General at the 
famous Battel of Plataa; upon Nicias, Alcibiadet and Lamachus in the 
Sicilian Expedition, and ſeveral others (6). Theſe: Commanders were 
Ten, according to the Number of the Athenian Tribes, and all call'd 
S7Eex7yy0, being inveſted with * Power, and about the firſt 
Times of their Creation frequently diſpatch'd all together in Expedi- 
tions of Concern and Moment, where every one enjoy'd the ſu- 
preme Command by Days. But leſt in controverted Matters an E- 
quality of Voices ſhould retard their Proceedings, we find an eleventh 
Perſon join'd in Commiſſion with them, and call'd TIoatuapy©-, 
whoſe: Vote, added to either of the conteſting Parties, weigh'd down 
the Ballance, as may appear from Herodotus's Account of the Athe- 
nian Affairs in the Median War, To the ſame Perſon the Command 
of the left Wing of the Army belong'd of Right (c). | 
But afterwards it was look'd on as unneceſſary, and perhaps not ve- 
ry expedient, for ſo many Generals to be ſent with equal Power to ma- 


nage Military Affairs: Wherefore, tho' the ancient Number was ele&- 


ed every Year, they were not all oblig'd to attend the Wars; but one, 
two, or more, as occaſion requir'd, were diſpatch'd to that Service: 


The Polemarchus was diverted to civil Buſineſs, and became Judge ofa 


Court, where he had Cognizance of Law-ſuits between the Natives, 
or Freemen of Athens, and Foreigners: The reſt of the Generals had 
every Man his proper Employment, yet none were wholly free from 
Military Concerns, but determin'd all Controverſies that happen'd 
amongſt Men of that Profeſſion, and order'd all the Affairs of War 
that lay inthe City (4). Hence they came to be diſtinguiſh'd into two 
Sorts, one they term'd, 786 em © quolxi cee, becauſe they admint- 
ſired the City-Buſineſs ; the other, 785 em d-, from their Con- 
cern about Arms. The latter of theſe liſted and disbanded Soldiers 
as there was Occaſion (e), and in ſhort, had the whole Management 
of War devolv'd upon them during their Continuance in that Poſt, 
which ſeems not to have been long, it being cuſtomary for the Ge- 
nerals who remain'd in the City, to take their Turns of ſerving in 
FF 

Tagi apo were likewiſe ten, (every Tribe having the Privilege of 
electing one) and commanded next under the STg271y0oi. They had 
the Care of Marſhalling the Army, gave Orders for their Marches, 
and what Proviſions every Soldier ſhould furniſh himſelf with, which 
were convey d to the Army by publick Cryers. They had alſo Power 
to caſhier any of the common Soldiers, if convicted of Miſdemean- 
ors, Their Juriſdiction was only over the Foot (g). 


1 
* 
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(a) Suidas, (b) Plutarchus Ariſtide, & c. (e) Herodotus Erato. (d) Demeſthenes 
Philipp. () Idem Orat. de Epitrierch. Plutarchus Phecione. ( f ) Vipianus in Midi- 
anam. (2) Lyſias Oat, pro Mantitheo, & de neglecta militia, Ariftophanis Scho- 

ft, Avibus. wy 
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Irerap e were only two in Number (a), and had the chief Com. 
mand of the Cavalry next under the Ereq7nyoli (b). 

v e,, Were ten; one being nominated for every Tribe, They 
were ſubordinate Officers to the Io7aoy»:, and inveſted with Au- 
thority to diſcharge Horſe-men, and to fill up the Vacancies, as Oc- 
caſion requir'd . | | | | 

Thus much of the General Officers. The Inferiors uſually deriv'd 
their Titles from the Squadron, or Number of Men under their Com- 
mand: as Aoyayots YiAapyor, erami]ary or, PNA apy or Teh- 
madapyor, &c, Proceed we in the next Place to the Commanders 
of the Spartan Army. : | | 1 

The fupreme Command was lodg'd in one Perſon ; for the Lace- 
damonians, however fond of Ariſtocracy in civil Affairs, found by Ex. 


perience, that in War a Monarchical Government was on ſeveral 


Accounts preferable to all others (4): For it happening that once up- 
on a Difference in Opinion between their two Kings, Demaratus and 
Cleomenes, the former withdrew his Part of the Army, and left his 


Colleague expos'd to the Enemy, a Law was hereupon enacted, that 


for the future they ſnould never command the Army together, as 
had been uſual before that Misfortune ). Vet upon extraordinary 
Occaſions, when the Safety and Honour of the State was in Diſpute, 
they had ſo much Prudence, as rather by tranſgreſſing the Letter of 
the Law to ſecure their Country, that by inſiſting on Niceties to 
bring it into Danger: For we find that, when Agis was engag'd in 
a dangerous War with the Argians and Mantineans, Pliſtonax his 
fellow-King, having rais'd an Army out of ſuch Citizens, as by their 
Age were at other Times excus'd from Military Service, went in 
Perſon to his Aſſiſtance (. | | 5 
The General's Title (as ſome ſay) was Ba. / O (g), which others will 
have common to all other Military Officers, He was ordinarily one of 


the Kings of Sparta; it being appointed by one of Lycurgus's Laws, 


that this Honour ſhould belong to the Kings: But in Caſes of Neceſ- 
ſity, as in their King's Minority, a Protectour, or Viceroy, call'd Apb- 
4% G-. was ſubſtituted for the Management of Military, as well as 
Civil Affairs . Twas under this Character that Lycurgus reform'd, 
and new. modell'd the Lacedæmonian Polity, and commanded their Ar- 
mies, during the Infancy of King Charilaus (i). Pauſanias alſo was 
Tutor to / liſtarchus, when he led the Lacedæmonians, and the reſt of 
the Grecians againſt Mardonius, Xerxes's Lieutenant, at Plates (H. 
This only concern'd their Land-Armies, for the Laws made no Pro- 
viſion for their Fleets, their Law-giver having pofitively forbidden 
them to meddle with Marine Affairs. Wherefore when they became 
Maſters of a Navy, they confin'd not their Elections of Admirals to 
the Royal Houſe, but rather choſe to commit that great Truſt to their 


1 TINT 


YS genius de Rep. Athen. (t) Demoſthenes Midiana, Y Lyſins in locis 


_ Citatis. (a) Iſocrates ad Nicoclem. ( Heroaotus Lib. V. cap. LXXV. (J) Thu- 
eydides, Lib. V. (g) Heſychius. (i Xenophon de Repub. Lacedem. (i] Plu- 


rarchus Lycurgo, (k) Herodotus, Thacydides, Plutarchus, Cornelius Nepos, Pauſa. 


nas. 


moſt 
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of Lyſander, and ſeveral others, Who commanded the Spartan Fleets, 


Itho' never inveſted With Royal Power. Nor was it ordinarily permit- 
| Fred their Kings, when entruſted with. Land- armies, to undertake the 
Office of Admiral: The only Perſon honour'd with thoſe two Com- 
Imands at the ſame Time, was the Great Ageſilaus ſa !,. 


The King, however limited and reftrain'd when at Home, was ſu- 
preme and abſolute in the Army, it being provided by a particular Pre- 
cept of the Law, that all others ſhould be ſubordinate to him, and rea- 
dy to obey his Commands (0. Notwithſtanding this, he was not al- 
ways left wholly to himſelf, and the Proſecution of his own Meaſures, 
it being cuſtomary for ſome of the Magiſtrates call'd Ephori, to accom- 
pany him, and aflift him with their Advice h. To theſe, on ſome 
Occaſions, others were join'd.. When Agis had unadviſedly enter'd in- 
to a League with the Argians, ata Time when it lay in his Power to 
have forc'd them to 3 of Terms far more honourable to his 
Country, the Spartans highly reſented his Imprudence, and enacted a 
Decree, that he ſhould never again command an Army, without ten 
Counſellors to go along with him. Whether the ſucceeding Kings 
were hereby oblig'd, does not fully appears but it ſeems probable, they 
were not ſent to the Wars without a Council, conſiſting, if not of the 
ſame, however of a conſiderable Number of the wiſeft Men in Sparta. 
Ageſipolis was attended with no leſs than thirty (4); And tho' the Ten- 
derneſs of his age might occaſion that extraordinary Proviſion, yet 
in Wars of great Concern, or Danger, and ſuch as were carry'd on 
in remote 8 Kings of the greateſt Experience, and moſt 


eminent for Conduct, were not truſted without a great Number of 
felf 


„ When he made 
his Expedition into Aſia, was oblig'd by a Decree of the People to 
take thirty along with him (©, 8 5 

Beſide theſe, the General was guarded by Three hundred valiant 
Spartans, call'd Ines, or Horſe-men, who fought about his Per- 
ſon (/), and were much of the fame Nature with Romulus's Life- 
guards, call'd Celeres, or Light-Horſe, as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
reports, Before him e all thoſe that had obtain'd Prizes in the 
Sacred Games, which was look'd upon as one of the moſt honourable 
Poſts in the Army, and eſteem'd equivalent to all the glorious Re- 
wards confer'd on thoſe Victors in other Cities (g). 

The chief of the ſubordinate Officers was call'd Iloatwapy &. The 
Titles of the reſt will eaſily be underſtood from the Names of the 


Councellors ; For we are told, that Ageſilaus him 


- 


f Parties under their Command, being all deriv'd from them: Such as 


Aoxayoyol, IIe nos pes, EywporTdp yas J CC. 
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(a) Plucharchus Ageſilao. (b) Herodotus Lib. VI. Thurydides Lib. V. (Y x. a 
nophen Exxmiay Lib. II. (d) Xenophon EM,, Lib. V. ¶ 2) Plater Abe 
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able to ſhout as loud as any fifty (6), 
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cian Army, with other Military Terms. 


"HE whole Army, as compounded of Horſe and Foot, was call'd 
1 carte. The Front ur, or rpgr@-Cvy32s5 the Right. 
A hand Man of which, as in other Places, was ph, The 
Wings, x4e9)a, of which ſome make Pan, Bacchus's: General in his 
Indian Expedition, to have been the firſt Inventor; The Soldiers 
herein, and their Leader, a@agggdTa; Thoſe in the middle Ranks, 
, The Rear, gr ; or d be (4); Which ſeem to 
have been common Names for any others that obtaind the like ſeve 
Theęen in ſmaller Bode... % bre 
Herd was a Party of five Soldiers; its Leader, 'TIswtaSapy . then 
Aires of ten; its Leader, AcxdSapy ©. And ſo of the reſt. Ran 
Ab. conſiſted of eight, as others, of twelve, or as ſome, of ſix 5 
teen, which was a compleat aby +, tho* ſome make that to contain that 
no leſs than twenty-five, It is ſometimes term'd 5{x &, or Jexavia, BY = 
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and its Leader Ac %. ] Eee 

| : f — — ; ; ' EE 
 Gtyereia, or Hunoyia was an half AO; its Leaders, Ayore BY Hur 
ns. or HuimoYtTns. . © | 8 N 


EVAN 1005 was a conjunction of ſeveral A: Sometimes tis Five 
term'd gy5agis, which conſiſted of four half, or two compleat - Ta 
01 containing thirty-two Men. e en $i 75 
IIeV/n no ep i , howeyer the Name imports only fifty, was uſual. for 
ly a double oy5 acts, conſiſting of four aoyor, or ſixty-four Men: Cor 
W hence its Leader was not only term'd Hen ονννε , , but Ti BR \ 
Tpapyxis, and for me]nww)apyia, we ſometimes find T5Tpapy ia. MM we 
ExalorJapyia, ſometimes call'd 4s, conſiſted of two of the der 
former, containing an hundred twenty-eight Men. Its Commander & 
was anciently call'd TaZiaey ©, but afterwards the Name of Exa- and 
Ty]apx& generally prevail'd, To every ExaTo/Japyia were al. con 
ſign'd five neceſſary Attendants, call'd ”*E#JaxJor, as not being reck- Þ7 thir 


on'd in the Ranks with the Soldiers. Theſe were, | Dr 
1. ETpaToxnpuz, the Cryer, who convey'd by Voice the Words of 


Command. He was uſually a Man of ſtrong Lungs: The moſt re- aln 


markable of any in Story was Homer's Stentor, who, he tells us, was one 


| i Y | | tho 
GAS 2 — e 1 
(V Orbicives, ( Ilaid. i. v. 784, the 


5 that none of the Soldiers were left behin 


Five hundred and twelve Men. 
= Taxoordpync or Zeyer. 
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SrTif]oer dSνννꝗÜ peyariTtN XA οο , 
[4 / 
"Og ny au,, 3ooy AνννẽỹSmd fe,, 


Juno there clamours with imperious Sway, 

Like bawling Stentor, when his Lungs gave way, 
Whoſe Voice would open in a mighty Shout, 

As loud as fifty Men's. — | 


2. Snueples;, the Enſign, remitted by Signs the Officers Com- 


mands to the Soldiers; and was of uſe in conveying Things not to 
be pronounc'd openly, or diſcoyer'd; and when the Noiſe of War 
= drown'd the Cryer's Voice. 


3. Z2ATi(ſuTys, or Trumpeter, was neceſſary, as well to ſignifie 


o the Soldiers the Will of their Commanders, when Duft render'd 
the two 
2 ſeveral other Accounts. 


rmer uſeleſs, as to animate and encourage them, and on 


4. Tanpirng, was a Servant, that waited on the Soldiers to ſupply 


9 them. with Neceſſaries. Theſe four were plac'd next to the foremo 
= Rank. : 


5. Ovegy3%, the Lieutenant, brought 4 the Rear, and took care 
or deſerted. | 

SwTay pea, aeg TaEF, LNA i,, and, according to ſome, 

Zeyer le, was compounded of two des, being made up of Two 


3 Hundred fifty-ſix Men, The Commander, ZSwraypardpyn. 


 TisvJaxoorapyia, or Cevi, contain'd two owrdypare, i. e. 
The Commander's Name was TIIey- 


7 [4 


X1AI@&ÞY ie, g pern, and (as ſome think) Ecrayia, was the 


: : former doubled, and conſiſted of a Thouſand and twenty four. The 
Commander, X:Atapy ©. X1Avtoods, Or Tus pπhãr Upg. 


Meezpy its by ſome call'd 72a e. by others z7iZeya yin, contain'd 


wo of the former, i. e. Two thouſand forty-eight, The Command- 
der, Meggpyne, Teadpy ns, or Frier, os 


$aaaſyapyia, ſometimes call'd Nees, WmToun nicgTors eO. 


and by the Ancients, cara, was compounded of two 74an; and 
contain'd Four thouſand, fourſcore and ſixteen, or Four thouſand 
© thirty ſix, according to others. 
= STERTHY 05. 


The Officer, $aaaſydpxns, and 


Anparaſyia N . emiraypa, and (as ſome think) Ages was 
almoſt a Duplicate of the former, for it conſiſted of Eight thouſand 


one hundred and thirty two. The Commander's Title was Keep ns. 


TeTegganraſyapyie contain'd about two Sigaraſyia, or Sixteen 
thouſand three e fourſcore and four. The Commander, Terpa- 
caraſyapyne. 


Gel Ace is ſometimes taken for a Party of Twenty-eight Men, 
ſometimes of Eight thouſand; but a compleat gyaay£ is ſaid to be 


the ſame with TeTpaganaſyuryia Several other Numbers are 


ſigni- 


= hs 
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by this Name, it 4 frequently takes for the whole Body 


dot, andas often in ge for any Company of Soldiers. Indeed 
the Grecian Battles were uſually rang d into an peculiarly term'd 
Phalanx ; which was of ſuch Strength, that it was able ta r any 


Shock with what Violence ſoever charg'd them. The Maceds. 
nian were the moſt famous for this Way of Inibattelling ; their Pha 
lun is deſcrib'd — Polybius tobe a ſquare Battail of Pike · men, conſiſt. 
ing ol ſixteen in and five hundred in Front; the Soldiers ftand. 
ing ſo cloſe together, that the Pikes of the fifth Rank were extended 
three Foot beyond the Front of the Battail. The reft, whoſe Pikes 


were not ſerviceable by reaſon of their Diſtance from the Front, couch 


them upon the Shoulders of thoſe that ſtood before them, and ſo, Jock. 
ing them together in File, prefs d forward to 5 14 and pufh on the 
former Ranks, whereby the Aſſault was render'd more violent and ir. 


reſiſtible. The Commander was call'd $zAe 7 Ny. "af g 
Ma- odxafy was the Length or Hrſt Rank of the Phalas:, 


reaching from the fartheſt Extremity of one Wing to that of another, _ | 
12 »Tis the ſame with Ae rweroy, pb, § bee, r Sie, por go 


Na, por dTa, mTroTO- Cu, &c. The Ranks behind were 
call's; according to their Order, Id rec, Tpi. CY, Rec. 
Bd or 74x & odaefy ©. ſometimes call'd 7079 ©-, was the 


| Depth, conſiſting in the Number of Ranks from Front to Rear. 


Zu edaaſy@ were the Ranks taken according to the Length if 
' S7iy01 or Ao, were the Files meaſyr'd according to the Depth 
 Aryoropic, Fd eee of the Phalanx into two 
equal Portions, which were term'd , Abędla, &c. or Wings: 
The left of theſe was bee  evaruuey, and de; The Right, xipa; 
Jef hv, Ne, e FE dxpwrherr, det id apy nh, bee, 

 Apapys. dhõẽ]“ d, quo paraſy@, the Body, or middle Part 
, , on 7 

Aen]uoues ps”? eh c2p leſſening the Depth of the Phalanx by 


FRY 


7 


cutting off ſome of its Files, 
OpodSia sreesHünne, or ra εnαννu⁰ 8s (N, acies refta, or the 


0 \ 


Horſe, wherein the Depth exceeded the Length. 


Nlaayie odaayt differ'd from the former, being broad in Front, 
and narrow in Flank ; whereas the other was narrow in Front, and] 


broak in Flank (). / 


AoZh pdaayst, or obliqua acies, when one Wing was advanc'd near 
the Enemy's, to begin the Battel, the other hole ng off at a conye- 
nient Diſtance. by | | 

Augicou® odaayt, when the Soldiers were plac'd Back to Back, 


that they might every way face their Enemies: Which Form of Bat 


zalia was us'd when they were in Danger of being furrounded, 
AvTicop © panayse differ'd herein from the former, that it was 

form'd lengrh-ways, and engag'd at both Flanks ; whereas the formet 

engag'd at Front and Rear, 8283 | | | | $4 | 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 59 


Augicop© Jig, when the Leaders were plac'd in both 
ronts, but the Oueg y, who follow'd the Rear, tranſplanted into 
he middle, ſo that their Enemies were confronted on all Sides. | 
AyTi5ou © J1gaaaſyia was contrary to the former, having the 
Pope: oi and their Rear on the two Sides, and the reſt of the Com- 
Snanders, who were plac'd at other Times in the Front, in the midſt, 
Facing one another; In which Form, the Front opening in two Parts, 
Io clos'd again, that the Wings ſucceeded in its Place, and the laſt 
Ranks were tranſplanted into the former Place of the Wings. 
Owioom& Jrpanaſyia was, when both the Phalanx's had their 
EO fficers on the ſame Side, one marching behind the other in the 
ſame Form. 3 1 | 
ETe&5c04©r queanſy ia, when the Commanders of one Phalanx 
were plac'd on the Right Flank, in the other on the left. 
neee, Gancys, when its Form was chang'd, as the Way 
Srequir'd, thro* which it march'd, 3 1 | 
 ETtizaumihs 04,ay%, repreſented an Half. Moon, the Wings turn'd 
pvackwards, and the main Body advanc'd toward the Enemy, or on 
the contrary. 8 | 
* The ſame was call'd ,up7h and xl, being convex, and hollow. 
| Earapuirn gdAdyt, when the Parts of the Bartalia food at an 
© unequal Diſtance from the Enemy, ſome jutting out before others. 
Tepe ,,. when both Wings were extended beyond the 
| adyerſe Army's Front; when bnly one, ph I. 
Pop Boe 5 ME, call'd likewiſe oglwomdtis, a Battalia with 
four equal, but not rectangular, Sides, . the Figure of a 
Diamond. This Figure was us'd by the Iheſſalians, being firſt con- 
© triv'd by their Country-man Jaſon. Indeed moſt of the common 
Forms of Battalia in Greece, in Sicily alſo, and Perſia, ſeem to have 
been devis'd after this, or ſome other Square (@). 
| *EuBoaoy, roſtrum, or cuneus, was a Rhombus divided in the Middle, 
| having three Sides, and repreſenting the Figure of a Wedge, or the 
| Letter A. The Deſign of this form was to pierce, and enter forci- 
% bly into the Enemies Body. 1 | 
| KorazuCoper, or Forfex, was the Cuneus tranſvers'd, and wanting 
„%% the Baſis: It repreſented a Pair of Sheers or the Letter V; and ſeems 
% do have been deſign'd to receive the Cuneus. 
* INI, Thai la, laterculus, an Army drawn up in the Figure 
„of a Brick or Tile, with four unequal Sides; its Length was extended 
* towards the Enemy, and exceeded the Depth. 2 
ue O-, Turris, was the Brick inverted, being an oblong Square, 
after the Faſhion of a Tower, with the ſmall End towards the Enemy. 
This Form is mention'd by Homer (H. 


Oi q ve Tvey nov ogias evres aprwes)ts. 


Wheeling themſelves into a Tower's Form. 


1 
4 


„ £ljanus Tacticis, qui ubique in hoc capite conſulendus, (d) Iliad. A. v. 43. 
„ 
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Tlaziozey bad no oblong Figure, but approaching nearer to a Cir 
than Quadrangle. lan wh ep 5 
Tepndov, was an Army extended at length with a very few My 
in a Rank, when the Ways they march'd thro* could not be paſy 
in broader Ranks: The Name is taken from a Worm that inſinl 
ates it ſelf into little Holes in Wood. On the ſame Account y# 
find mention of g4azy£ Epo, fo rang'd, as it were, to pierf 
thro* the Paſſages, | | ER | ö 
Tluxzvoois 1 was the ranging Soldiers cloſe together, (| 
that, whereas in other Battalia's every * was allow'd four Cubiſ 
Space on each Side, in this he took up only two. 5 
Sw42o1o 3; was cloſer than the former, one Cubit's Room bi 
ing allow'd to a Soldier: *Tis ſo call'd from Bucklers, whic 
were all join'd cloſe to one another. 1 2 
Several other Forms of Battalia may occur in Authors, as tho 
drawn in all the ſorts of Spherical Figures. One of theſe was call 
ian, firſt invented by Ilion of Theſſaly, repreſenting the Figure of: : 
Egg, into which the Thefſalians commonly rang'd their Horſe (| 
 *Tis commonly taken for any Party of Horſe of what Number (| 
_— but ſometimes in a more limited Senſe for a Troop of Sixt 
TOUT, ' | 12 
; lg "5g contain'd two jaay, i. e. One hundred and twenyÞ 
1 i was a Duplicate of the former, conſiſting of Tu 
hundred fifty-ſix: For they commonly us'd a Sort of Horſemen, call 
TaegvTivo, Or imTaywrirat, who annoy'd their Enemies with mi 
five Weapons, being unable to ſuſtain a cloſe Fight by reaſon of thei 
light Armour. There was likewiſe another Sort of Tarentine Hor 
men, who, having diſcharg'd their miſſive Weapons, engag'd thei 
Enemies in cloſe Fight. Their Name was deriv'd from Tarentum iſ 
Italy, which us'd to furniſh out Horſemen of theſe Sorts : But wie 
ther the Name of this Troop was taken from the Sort of Horſemen 
or the N umber's being the ſame with that us'd by the Tarentines, i 
not certain. | 


ITTapyia contain'd two of the former, i. e. Five hundred aui 
twelve. on, | | I 
FEqrmTT2oyia was a double *InTapyia, being made up of On 
_ thouſand and twenty-four. | 


* was the former doubled, containing Two thouſand fort 
eight. | | 


ETiT&y/.a was equal to two Team, being compos'd of Four tho 
ſand ninety-ſix. . | | 
The Lacedemonian Diviſions of their Army had peculiar Names 
The whole Army was divided into M6payz or Regiments. Whit 

Numbers of Soldiers were rang'd in each is uncertain. Some male 
them five hundred, others ſeven, and ſome nine (b); But at the 
firſt Reformation of the Common-weath, they ſeem not to have ei. 
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o Elianus loc. cit at. (b) Plutarchus Pelopida. | 
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Of the Military Aﬀairs of Greece. 


.eded four hundred, who were all Foot-men, The Commander 
is call'd roatuapx@ a); to whom was added a ſubordinate Of- 
cer call'd Zuppopsys (: The former was Colonel, the latter his 
jeutenant. © 5 - 

Aby O was the fourth Part of a Me: And tho' ſome affirm there 
e Ab o in every wipe , yet the former Account ſeems more 


horeeable to the ancient State of the Spartan Army: For we are aſ- 


© . | | 
ar'd by Xenophen, that in every Mopa there were four Aoyaywyol. 
ne was the fourth Part, or, as others, half of IT, G. 
and contain'd fifty Men, as appears from the Name. The Com- 
ander hereof was ſtyl'd TleY]nzoiThp, TerTnzorJarip. or IIe u- 
gp : Of theſe there were eight in every Mipe, as the foremen- 
tion'd Author reports, | | | 
EywpaTia was the fourth Part, or, as others, the half of eiu 
=j;, contain'd twenty-five Men, and ſo call'd, becauſe all the Soldiers 
therein were £Y@{070! 14 opaytwy (4), or bound by a ſolemn Oath 
pon a Sacrifice to be faithful and loyal to their Country. The Com- 
mander was term'd £y@puoTdpyns, Or Wwourepy ©. Of theſe Xe- 
phon affirms there were ſixteen in every pa : which, together with 


this Account of the 1 fry and ITey]nxocuts, makes it evident that the 


primitive Mopau conſiſted only of four hundred: The Diſagreement of 
Authors herein ſeems to have been occaſion'd by the Encreaſe of the 


[Lacedemonian Army; for in ſucceeding Ages the Spartans, having aug- 
mented their Forces, ſtill retain'd their ancient Names, ſo that the 


eighth Part of a wopa, tho“ perhaps containing ſeveral Fifties, was ſtill 
term'd mey[nxogrus. The Roman Battalions, in like manner, however 


encreas'd by new Additions, were til] call'd Legiones; which, tho' at 
| firſt they contain'd no more than three thouſand, were afterwards va- 
ry'd as Neceſſity requir'd, and conſiſted of four, five or ſix thouſand. 
| The ſame may be obſerv'd of their Cohortes, Manipuli, Ordines, &c. 


There are ſeveral other Military Terms, an Explication of ſome 
of which may be expected in this Place, 

Illes ragte is the Placing of any Company of Soldiers before the 
Front of the Army; as aporTa&rs JN wha the light-arm'd Men 


| are drawn before the reſt of the Army, to begin the Fight at a Diſtance 


with miſſive Weapons. 


/ 


ETiTeZ1s is contrary to the former, and ſignifies the ranging of 
Soldiers in the Rear. | | | | 

IIpbs gig. when to one, or both Flanks of the Battel, Part of 
the Rear is added, the Front of thoſe that are added being plac'd 
in the ſame Line with the Front of the Battel. Cher 

Trage, when the Wings are doubled, by beſtowing the light- 
arm'd Men under them in an embow'd Form, ſo that the whole 
Figure reſembles a three-fold Door, | | 
"Eviatis, Tapev]atic, or wpooiyJaZis, the placing together of 
ferent Sorts of Soldiers; as when light-arm'd Men are order'd to 
fill up void Spaces between the heayy-arm'd Companies. 


36 
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(e) Xenephen de Rep. Laced. (J idem. EX NN. Lib. VI. (c) Heſychins. (d) idem. 
FE Hape 
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Conſequences are inferr'd, in a plain and evident Method, from! 
| Conceſſion of ſome Antecedents (a). 


left, twas cal 
Jet id aegyoyn. 


term'd x. 


with their right Hands. 


Backs were turn'd on what before lay to their Faces. There wen 


Y JAriſterelis Topic, Lib. I. Qintilianus Lib. V. cap. X. Cicero. 
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 TIeperaCoay is diſtinguiſh'd from the former, as denoting the Con 
pletion of yacant Spaces in the Files by Soldiers of the Fg Sort 

ETxy@)4 is a continu'd Series of Battalions in Marches dray 
up after the ſame Form behind one another, ſo that the Front 
the latter is extended to the Rear of the former: Whence this Ten 
is ſometimes taken for the Retorical Figure Inductio, where cert; 


__ Haggywyn differs herein from 27eyoy1, that the Phalanx pr 
ceedeth in a Wing not by File, but by Rank, the Leaders mar, 
ing not _—_— in the Front, but on one Side; When toward t 
d dur magzyoyn: When toward the rig 
ETeyoyy and mapgyoyn are diſtinguiſh'd into four ſorts ; i 
when they expected the Enemy, and march'd on prepar'd for hi 
only on one Side, they were call'd erayoy), or azeayoy1 2 
N ?: When on two Sides, Ji .: When on three, 1; 
1 .: When every Side was ready for an Aſſault, 7:7 egradp6 
The Motions of the Soldiers at their Officers Command wel 


Kxiors em bpb, to the Right: Becauſe they manag'd their Su 
 EmTevanaiotic, the Retrograde Motion. : 
Kai's £77 &a7ide, to the Left: For their Bucklers were heldi|5 
their left Hands. | | 5 

Meracon is a double Turn to the ſame Hand, whereby tha 


= . 


two Sorts of it : £ 
1. MerTaCoay e £291, whereby they turn'd from Front to Rear 
which is term'd #px, ſo that their Backs were toward their Enemies; 
whence 'tis call'd ysraCoaj Sno F aoAtuiar, It was always effetted 
by turning to the Right. 5 5 
2. Merton 47 & pd, or em moatuior, from Rear to Front 
whereby they turn'd their Faces to their Enemies, by moving twice 
to the left, | | | 
Eris pon, When the whole Battalion, cloſe join'd Man to Man 
made one Turn either to the Right or Left. | 
Ayers po is oppos'd to £715 popy, being the Return of ſuch a Bat 
talion to its former Station, Z 
Izv 2745 ud, a double zmiopogy, whereby their Backs were turn 
to the Place of their Faces, the Front being transferr'd to the Place 
of the Rear. 


Exatiaradudy a treble &715popy, or three Wheelings. 7 | 
Els 0pJoy dq Or en vp muaraſioa to turn about toi 
the Places they were in at firſt, | 


EZearyudrs, Efouds, or EEK las, Countermarch, whereby 
every Soldier, one marching after another, chang'd the Front for the 
Rear, or one Flauk for another : Whence there are two Sorts of Coun- 
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-marches, x AN, and zare Cuye, one by Files, the other 
1 — both are farther divided into three Sethe. | 

1. EZeaſuic Maredev zaTe A, invented by the Macedonians, 
was thus: Firſt the Leaders of the Files turn'd to the right, or left a- 
bout, then the next Rank paſt thro' by them on the ſame Hand, and, 
being come into the diſtant Spaces, plac'd themſelyes behind the Lea- 
lers of their Files, then turn'd about their Faces the ſame. Way : In 
ke manner the third Rank after them, with the fourth, and all the 
eſt, till the Bringers up were laſt, and had turn'd about their Faces, and 
gain taken the Rear of the Battel. Hereby the Army was remov'd 


Fato the Ground before the Front, and the Faces of the Soldiers turn'd 
Backward. This appear'd like a Retreat, and was for that Reaſon laid 


aſide by Philip of Macedon, who us'd the following Motion in its ſtead. 
2. ECA Aαꝰn x7! Ab, invented by the Lacedemonians, 


| was contrary. to the former; That took up the Ground before the 
= phalanx, this the Ground behind it, and the Soldiers Faces turn'd the 
J contrary Way; In that the Motion was from Rear to Front, in this 


from Front to Rear, Alian (a) deſcribes it two Ways; One was, 
when the Bringers-up firſt turn'dabout their Faces, the next Rank like- 
wiſe turning their Faces. began the Countermarch, every Man placin 

himſelf directly before his Bringer-up ; the third did the like, and G 
the reſt, till the Rank of File-Leaders were firſt, The other Method 
was, when the Leaders of Files began the Countermarch, every one in 


© their Files following them orderly : Hereby they were brought nearer 
to their Enemies, and repreſented a Charge. | 


3. EZeary ad; Ile, Or KpnTinds, held Ab vu, Was wen 
e 


the Perſians and Cretans; it was ſometimes term'd yopJoc, beca 

managed like the Grecian chori, which, being order'd into Files and 
Ranks, like Soldiers in Battel-aray, and moving forward toward the 
Brink of the Stage, when they could paſs no farther, retir'd one thro? 
the Ranks of another; the whole Chorus all the Time maintaining the 
ſame Space of Ground they were before poſſeſs'd of, wherein this 
Countermarch differ'd'from the two former, in both which the Pha- 
lanx chang'd its Place. | | 


” * 


EZearyp3s uaTd C νν Countermarch by Rank, was contrary to 


the Countermarch by File: In the Countermarch by File the Motion 
pas in the Depth of the Battalia, the Front moving toward the Rear, 
or the Rear toward the Front, and ſucceeding into each other's Place; 
In this the Motion was in length of the 145 

either marching into the midſt, or quite thro” the oppoſite Wing: In 


ia flank- wiſe, the Wing 


doing this, the Soldiers that ſtood laſt in the Flank of the Wing, 
mov'd firſt to the contrary Wing, the reſt of every Rank following 
in their Order, It was likewiſe perform'd' three Ways, 

1. The Macedonian Countermarch begin its Motion at the Corner 


of the Wing neareſt the Enemies, upon their appearing at either 
{ Flank, and remov'd to the Ground on the Side of the contrary 


Wing, ſo reſembling a Flight, 


— 4 ——— 


1— 


rad. cap. XXVII. cum 8inghamii notis. 


| ; 
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2. The Lacedæmonian Countermarch, beginning its Motion in 
Wing fartheſt diſtant from the Enemy, ſeiz d the Ground nearel 
them, whereby an Onſet was repreſented. 

3. The Chorean Countermarch maintain'd its own Ground, oi 
removing one Wing into the other's Place. 

ANG is to double, or increaſe a Battalia, which was 
fected two ways. Sometimes the Number of their Men was augmes 
ed, remaining ſtill upon the ſame ſpace of Ground; ſometimes 
Soldiers, continuing the ſame in Number, were ſo drawn out 
thinning their Ranks, or Files, that they took up a much larger ſpa 
than before, Both theſe Augmentations of Men, or Ground, bei 
made either in length or depth, occaſion'd four ſorts of S17au 
«5 he, Which were made by Countermarches. 

1. AiTXaoiaouis avdpor x3 Cuyd. or x7! wixO-. when fir 
Men were inſerted into Ranks, the length of the Battalia being | 
the ſame, but the Soldiers drawn up cloſer and thicker than befor 

21. ArTAaTIaod; avdpay x7' Abνẽ,, or x7) Bay, was wh 
the Files were doubled, their Ground being of no larger Extent th 
before, by ranging them cloſe to one another. 
3. ArTA4TIao pes Tos xT! Cuyd, Or e-, when the lenoif 
of the Battalia was increas'd, without the Acceſſion of new For 
by placing the Soldiers at greater Diſtances from one another, 
4. Armhadiaouts Tots x7! Abxus, Or gd, when the deni 
of Ground taken up by an Army was render'd greater, not by add 
new Files, but 2 the old to a greater Diſtance, - 
To conclude this Chapter, it may be obſerv'd, that the Grecian 
were excellently skill'd in the Method of imbattelling Armies, ail 
maintain'd publick Profeſſors call'd 7ax}:x0; from r&7Jey. who exc 
cis'd the Youth in this Art, and render'd them expert inall the Fo 
of Battel, before they adyentur'd into the Field. 


4 


| CHAP. VI. 


their manner of making Peace, and declarin 
Mar, their Embaſſadors, &c. 


Efore the Grecians engag'd themſelves in War, it was uſual to pub- 
liſh a Declaration of the Injuries they had receiv'd, and to & 
mand Satisfaction by Embaſſadors: For however prepar'd or ei 
cellently skill'd they were in the Affairs of War, yet Peace, if to be 
procur'd upon honourable Terms, was thought more eligible, W᷑ic 
Cuſtom was obſery'd even in the moſt early Ages, as appears from the 
Story of Tydeus, whom Polynices ſent to compoſe Matters with his Bro 
ther Ereocles King of Thebes, before he proceeded to inveſt that Cit), 
as we are inform'd by Statius (a), and ſeveral others, 


<<? 


O Thebaid, lib, II. v. 368. 
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— potior cunctis ſedit ſententia, fratris 

Pretentare fidem, tutoſque in regna precando 
Explorare aditus: Audax ea munera Tydeus FI, 

Sponte ſubit =— 5 

The Council then vote it expedient, 

That to the King a Legate ſhou'd be ſent; 

Who might to prove his Faith the Oath declare; 

And ſtop the Ferment of inteſtine War; 

This Treaty Tydeus bravely undertook. 8 9 

Nor was the Trojan War proſecuted with ſo great Hazard and Loſs 

o both Parties, till theſe Means prov'd ineffectual; for we find that 


lyſes and Menelaus were diſpatch'd on an Embaſly to Troy to de- 
iand Reſtitution; Whence Antenor thus beſpeaks Helen o,, 


"Hon 38 Y ede 07” navle SIG Ovary; 
Tei ive aſyerins ow adgniginp Mirihde. 
With ſtout Atrides ſage Ulyſſes came 
| Hither as Enyoys, Helen, thee to claim. L 
he ſame Poet in another Place acquaints us, that their Propoſal 
Nas rejected by the Trojans over-ruPd by Antimachus, a Perſon of 
great Repute amongſt them, whom Paris had engag'd to his Party 
dy a large Sum of Money (6) 3 „ 
— ArTI400 Saigegr ©, 3; pa pda, 

Xpugdy AntZarSero SeSey wh ©, dynad Sos, 

Our 64% EN Souvar Earle Mirindge 

Antimachus o'erſway'd the Embaſly | 

Refus'd, and did fair Helena deny. 

Since Paris had by Largeſſes of Gold | 

Secur'd his Truſt 
nyaſions without Notice were look'd on rather as Robberies than law 
| Wars, as deſign'd rather to ſpoil and make a Prey of Perſons inno- 
ent and e than to repair any Loſſes, or Damages ſuſtain'd, 
which, for ought the Invaders knew, might have been fatisfy'd for an 
after Way, Tis therefore no Wonder, what Polybius (c) relates of 
he Ætoliaus, that they were held for the common Outlaws and Rob- | 
bers of Greece, it being their Manner to ſtrike without Warning, and 
make War without any previous and publick Declaration, whenever 


ey had Opportunity of enriching themſelves with the Spoil and Booty 
pf their Neighbours. Yet there want not Inſtances of Wars begun 


OY 7 | 


pr IR 


(s) Iliad. * V. 205. ( Iliad. N. V. 124 ( Lib. IV. : r 
| | F "DH . with- 


| 
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without previous Notice, even by Nations of better Repute for || 
ſtice and Humanity: But this was only done upon Proyocations so 
great and mg come that no Recompence was thought ſufficien 
to attone for them: Whence it came to paſs that ſuch Wars were aß 
all others the moſt bloody and pernicious; and fought with Excel 
of Rage and Fury; the conteſting Parties being reſoly'd to extirparÞ 
each other, if poſſible, out of the World. | 1 

Embaſſadors were uſually Perſons of great Worth, or eminent zu 
tion, that by their Quality and Deportment they might command Re 
ſpect and Attention from their very Enemies: And what Injuries, a 

ffronts ſoever had been committed, yet Embaſſadors were held 8 
cred by all Sides. Gods and Men were thought to be concern'd to prof 
ſecute with utmoſt Vengeance all Injuries done to them. W hene 
(to omit ſeveral other Inſtances) we read that the Lacedamonians hi 
ving inhumanly murder'd Xerxes's Embaſſadors, the Gods would ac 
cept none of their Oblations and Sacrifices, which were all fou 
_ polluted with direful Omens, till two Noblemen of Sparta were ſw 
as an Expiatory Sacrifice to Xerxes to atone for the Death of his Em 
baſſadors by their own: That Emperor indeed gave them leave u 
return in Safety, without any other Ignominy, than what they fu 
fer'd by a ſevere Reflection on the Spartan Nation, whoſe barb: 
rous Cruelty he profeſs'd he would not imitate, however provok 
by them; Yet divine Vengeance ſuffer'd them not to go unpuniſh'i 
but inflicted what thoſe Men had aſſum'd to themſelyes, upon thei 
Sons, who being ſent on an Embaſſy into Aſia, were betray'd ino 
the Hands of the Athenians, and by them put to Death; which «ſt 
Author concludes to have been a juſt Revenge from Heaven for ui 
_ Lacedemonian Cruelty (a). | = 
| Whence this Holineſs was deriv'd upon Embaſſadors, has be 
Matter of Diſpute : Fabulous Authors deduce it from the Honoufſ 
paid by the Ancients to the Kyevxes, or Heralds, who were eith«| 
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themſelves Embaſſadors, or, when others were deputed to that 8% 1 
vice, accompanied them, being held ſacred on the account of thera fron 
Original, becauſe deſcended from Ceryx, the Son of Mercury, w Kin 
was honour'd with the ſame Employment in Heaven, theſe obtain T1 
upon Earth; Tis true that theſe Men were ever had in great -W 494 


ſteem, and their Perſons held ſacred and inviolable; whence; as £ vine 
ftathins obſeryes, Ulyſſes in Homer, when caſt upon foreign and un T 
known Coaſts, uſually ſends an Herald to protect the Men deputelM ng: 
to make Diſcovery of the Country and its Inhabitants, Perſons o wer 
that Character being reverenc'd even in barbarous Nations, except the 
_ ſome few, ſuch as the Leſtrygones, or Cyclopes, in whom all Senf 2 T 
of Humanity was extinguiſh'd (b); They were likewiſe under the Wo 
Care and Protection of Mercury the Preſident God of their Occups K 
tion, and Jupiter (c); whence Achilles calls them the Meſſengers not or! 


of Men only, but of Jupiter (d). of! 
(a) Herodotus Polymn. cap. CXXXIV. (6) Euſtathius lliad, 4. p. 13, 54. Ed, (a 
Baſil, (c Idem Iliad. x. p. 729, (4) Iliad. 4. | 1 ( 


Xauper! 
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Xalpers xijpun es, Ads d ſyso, nds x) dvSpor. 


ns fo 
IClent : 


All Hail! ye Envoys of great Jove and Men, 


ere offs 

cel But theſe Honours. ſeem not to have been conferr'd upon them ſo 

irpu much, becauſe they were deſcended from Mercury, (feveral other 
Families, to whom no ſuch Reſpect was due, bearing themſelves 


1t uf much higher on their Original) as upon account of their Office, which 
d being common to them with other Embaſſadors, ſeems to have chal- 
es, u leng'd an equal Reverence to both: Licenſe, indeed, being once 
1d granted to treat Perſons of that Character injuriouſly, all Hopes of 


d pro Peace and Reconciliation amongſt Enemies muſt be baniſh'd for ever 


bene out of the World; and therefore in the moſt rude and unpoliſh'd 

1; Ages all ſorts of Embaſſadors were civilly entertain'd, and diſmiſs'd 

Id a 4 with Safety: Whence Tydeus's Lady in Statius (a) is prevail'd with 

fou to let her Husband go Embaſſador to Thebes, becauſe that Title would 
3 . . . . * 5 

e feu afford him Protection in the midſt of his Enemies; 

8 ER. | 155 N 

ve u — Te, fortiſime gensis 

J . £2 8 - . 

J fu 3 Ftolum, multum lachrymis conata morari eft, 

dard FEES: 5 : 

ok Deiphile, ſed juſſa Patris tutique regreſſus 

ſl Legato, juſtæque preces vicere ſororis, 

d ino Thuy tender Wife, Heroic Soul, did pine, 

ch f = And ſcarce admit thy generous Deſign, 

or te, 


Until her boiling Paſhon did abate 7 
By Argia's Prayers, and a Parent's Threat, c 


2 * 
N 
"BZ 
al 

"I; 
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ono And that Tutelar God, who does on Envoys wait. 

eithe c | | | : 

t Se. The Athenian Heralds were all of one Family, being deſcended 
f thei from Ceryx the Son of Mercury, and Pandroſus Daughter to Cecrops 
wo King of Athens. | | 
tain The Lacedemonian Heralds were all deſcended from J. althybius, 
eat E Agamemnon's Herald, who was honour'd with a Temple, and Di- 
as E. vine Worſhip, at Sparta (b). 


id un. They carry'd in their Hands a Staff of Lawrel, or Olive, call'd 


putel WH xnevxcov, round which two Serpents, without their Creſts erected, 
ons of were folded, as an Emblem of Peace and Concord (c). Inſtead of this 
except the Athenian Heralds frequently made uſe of Ele, which was 
Sent a Token of Peace and Plenty, being an Olive-branch cover'd with 
er ce Wool, and adorn'd with all forts of Fruits of che Earth. 

ccupt Köcurse or Heralds, are by ſome thought to differ from -7o2oCec, 


or Embaſſadors, in this; that Embaſſadors were employ'd in Treaties 


rs not 
of Peace, whereas Heralds were ſent to declare War (d): But this Di- 


— 


4. Ed. 


1 — 


(a) Thebaid, Lih. II. v. 371. (6) Herodetus loc, citat. Parſanias Laroniric, 
9 Plinius Lib. XXIX. cap. III. | (4) Suida:. | 


alpen F 2 | ſtinction 


— O_o 


— —  —— — —— — 
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| ſhould ſo far truſt one another, as to conſpire together againſt th 


duc'd on any Occaſion, as Evidences of the Agreement. The 


ſtinction is not conſtant or perpetual, the xp DE frequently tal 
ken for Perſons commiſſion'd to treat about accommodating Different 
ces, which may appear, as from ſome of the forecited Places of if 
ſtathius, ſo from ſeveral Paſſages in Homer, and other Authors. 


* , 8 5 „„ Th. 

Embaſſadors were of two ſorts, being either ſent with a limites Ane p. 
Commiſſion, which they were not to exceed, or inveſted with fü omet 
Power of determining Matters according to their own DiſcretinBF, 


Plenipotentiaries (a). ; 
It may be obſery'd, that the Lacedæmonians, as in moſt oth 


things their Cuſtoms were different from the reſt of the Greeks, (Md 5 
likewiſe in their Choice of Embaſſadors had this peculiar, that for ti he O 
moſt part they deputed Men, between whom there was no very go o en 
Correſpondence; ſuppoſing it moſt improbable, that ſuch Perſon nie 


Common-wealth, For the ſame reaſon it was thought a Piece of Po. 
licy in that State to raiſe Diſſenſions between their Kings (). 4 
Their Leagues were of three Sorts: 1. A bare hd, own 
delair, or Peace, whereby both Parties were oblig'd to ceaſe fru 
all Acts of Hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one another, nor te 
Confederates of either ” i TR | 5 
2. ETivayie, Whereby they oblig'd themſelves to aſſiſt one ano 
ther in caſe they ſhould be invaded. | : 
3. Svupayln, whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one another i 
well when they made Invaſions upon others, as when themſely«|M 
were invaded, and to have the ſame Friends and Enemies (c). 0 
All theſe Covenants were ſolemnly confirm'd by mutual Oath; 
the manner of which I have already deſcrib'd in a former Book (d): W 
To the end, they might lie under a greater Obligation to preſerve offer 
them inviolate, we find it cuſtomary to engrave them upon I heir! 
bles, which they fix'd up at Places of general Concourſe, that al, 


the World might be Witneſſes of their Juſtice and Fidelity: Thu * 
we find the Articles of Treaty between Athens and Sparta not ol. equal 
ly publiſh'd in thoſe Cities, but at the Places where the Olympia ¶ cuſte 
Pythian, and Iſihman Games were celebrated (e). Others e Coun 


chang'd certain Teſſere, in Greek, oypCona, which might be pv 


Covenant itſelf was alſo call'd by the ſame Name (f). Farther, t0 og 
continue the Remembrance of mutual Agreements freſh in thei. K 
Minds, it was not uncommon for States thus united, interchange ver ( 
ably to ſend Embaſſadors, who, on ſome appointed Day, whetMaoa;n 


the People aſſembled in great Numbers, ſhould openly repel being 


and by mutual Conſent confirm their former Treaty: This we fin; t 
practis'd by the Athenians and Spartans after their fore-mention0Mthejr 


—— | . — 77 
(a) Vide Archzolog. noſtr. Lib. I. cap. XV. (60) Ariſtoreles Politic. Lib I. 


9 Surdas, (4) Lib. II. cap. VI. () Thucydides de Bello Pcloponneſ, (F) H (a) 
pecration's EUpto0ov, | | | Gap, 


League, 
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tly uf eague, the Spartan Embaſſadors preſenting themſelves at Athens 
deren don the Feſtival of Bacchus, and the Athenians at Sparta on the Fe- 
of K ival of Hyacinthus. 5 88 | 
heir manner of declaring War was to ſend an Herald, who bad 
mite he Perſons who had injur's them to prepare for an Invaſion, and 
th fl 1 ometimes in token of Defiance caſt a Spear towards them. The A- 
cuon BE henians frequently let looſe a Lamb into their Enemies Territories; 
'Þ ignifying thereby, that what was then an Habitation for Men, ſhould. 
| thei de laid waſte and deſolate, and become a Paſture for Sheep (a), 
ee Hence ape H came to be a proverbial Phraſe for entring 
into a State of War. . 
Other I This was rarely done without the Advice and Encouragement of 
hs, f. he Gods; the Southſayers, and all ſorts of Diviners were conſulted, 


or tht he Oracles enrich'd with Preſents, and no Charge or Labour ſpar'd 


j gon 30 engage Heaven (ſo they imagin'd) to their Party; Inſtances of 
0 th his kind are almoſt as common as the Declarations of War, which 
| 1 


of Po 


Deel it 


* 


v9 nz, 
» from 
or the 


e 


e ano temarkable Bxample whereof we have in Cræſus, before he declar'd 


War againſt the Perſians; when not content with the Anſwers of 
his own Gods, and all the celebrated Oracles in Greece, in conſulting 
Which he had laviſhly profus'd vaſt Quantities of Treaſure, he dif- 
patch'd Embaſſadors as far as Libya loaden with Wealth, to ask Ad- 
vice of Jupiter Hammon (b). | | 


her 2 
elye 


Dathe 


ws & When they were reſolv'd to begin the War, it was cyRomary to 
- 13 ſoffer Sacrifices, and make large Vows to be paid upon the Succeſs of 
ba 1 their Enterprize. Thus when Darius invaded Attica, Callimachus made 
1 


a Vow to Minerva, that, if ſhe would youchſafe the Athenians Victo- 
ry, be would ſacrifice upon her Altars as many He-goats as ſhould 
equal the Number of the Slain among their Enemies. Nor was this 
Cuſtom peculiar to Greece, but frequently practis'd in moſt other 
Countries : Many Inſtances occur in the Hikories of Rome, Perſia, 


Thu 
Ot Ol. 
mpiai, 
rs e. 


8 Fi &c, The Jews us'd the ſame Method to engage the Divine Fayour, 
1 ; s may appear from Jepththa's Vow, when he undertook to be 
"i Captain over Iſrael againſt the Ammonites (c). | | 


After all theſe Preparations, tho' the Poſture of Affairs appear'd ne- 
yer ſo inviting, it was held no leſs impious than dangerous to march 
againſt their Enemies, till the Seafon favour'd their Enterprize : For 
being extremely ſuperſtitious in the Obſervation of Omens, and Days, 
till thoſe became fortunate, they durſt not make any Attempts upon 
their Enemies. An Eclipſe of the Moon, or any other of thoſe they 
elteem'd unlucky Accidents, was enough to deter them from marching, 


1 — , 


hange 
when 

repeal 
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eagle, 
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. Collect. Prov. Suidas, &c.  (b) Herodotus Lib. 1, (c) Judicum 
Mrs AI. Ye 39, | | A 
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before the Seventh (a); which gave Occaſion to the Poverb, whereby 
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And if all other Things promis'd.Succeſs, yet they deferr'd their Erbe 
dition till one of the Days, they look'd on as fortunate, invited then 
to it. The Athenians could not be perſuaded to march 8u)35 £6Souny 


Perſons, who undertook any Buſineſs unſeaſonably and before the proþ Of 
per Time, were ſaid to do it «y]%s ec hhν,ỹů&D. But the LacedemFBliante 
nians were of all others the moſt nice and ſcrupulous in theſe ObſerviÞFmidd 
tions; their Law-giver having commanded them to pay a critical anlÞ the ff 
inviolate Obedience to the Celeſtial Predictions, and to regulate all ther trenc 
Proceedings as well in Civil as Military Affairs by the Appearances the G 
the Heavenly Bodies: Amongſt the reſt they were oblig'd by a pati Princ 
cular Precept never to March before the full Moon ); For that Plane 
was believ'd to have a particular Influence upon their Affairs, to ble 
them with Succeſs, when it ſelf was in the Height of its Splendor? 
but till it was arriv'd there, to neglect, or ſuffer them to be blaſted fo? 
want of Power to ſend Aſhſtance. So conſtant a Belief of this the 
had entertain'd, that the greateſt Neceſſity could not prevail upon then 
to alter their Meaſures: For when the Athenians were like to fall inf 
the Hands of Darius, and ſent to implore their Aſſiſtance, they agreſif 
indeed to ſend them a ſupply of Men, but, rather than march befor 
full Moon, forc'd them to run the Hazard of a deciſive Battel, al 
with a very ſinall Force to encounter an Hundred thouſand Median 
CHAP. VII. LI 
2 £ | © ye Part 
Of their Camps, Guards, Watches and Milita 5 
Courſe of Life. KK 
| whe 
| Crit 
F the Form of the Grecian Camps nothing exact and conſtu 2, 
can be deliver'd, that being not always the ſame, but vary'd,! 
the Cuſtom or Humour of different States, or the Conveniends 
pf Place and Time requir'd. The Lacedæmonians, indeed, are faidt! 
have been preſcrib'd a conftant Method of building Towns and en 
camping, by their Law-giver, who thought a Spherical Figure the bil 
fitted for Defence ; which was contrary to the Cuftom of the 
mans, whoſe Camps were e N but all Forms of that! 
were rejected by Lycurgus, the Angles being neither fit for Servict 
nor defenſible, unleſs guarded by a River, Mountain, Wall, or ſom \ 
ſuch Fortification, It is farther obſervable of the Lacedæmonians, tu iu 
they frequently mov'd their Camps, being accuftom'd vigorouſly MF h 
proſecute all their Enterprizes, impatient o Delays and tedious Proc tie: 
—— — — — — _— es 
(a) Ariftophanis Scholiaſtes Equit, Heſychivus, (t) Zenobius Cent. III. Provel md 


LXXIX. (e] Lucianus Aſtrolog. (d) Herodotus Lib, VI. (e) Xenophon deb 
pub. Laced, F | 
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8 inations, and utterly averſe from paſſing their Time without Action: 
Exp. W hetefore the Reaſon of this being demanded of Lycurgus, he reply'd, 
them . *Twas that they might do greater Damage to their Enemies (a). Ta 
ö, which Xenophon adds a ſecond, ©* That they might give more early 
ereby e Relief to their Friends (H. | = | 
3 Of the reſt of the Grecian Camps it may be obſerv'd, that the va- 

lianteſt of the Soldiers were plac'd at the Extremities, the reſt in the 
middle; that the ſtronger might be a Guard to the weaker, and ſuſtain 
che firſt Onſets, if the Enemy ſhould endeavour to force their En- 
4 rrenchments. Thus we find Achilles and Ajax poſted at the Ends of 
the Grecian Camp before Troy, as Bulwarks on each Side the reſt of the 
© Princes, who had their Tents in the Middle, as we learn from Homer (c). 
EEx e Ofuon© Hl vil peadivn, 

H þ ey HN, Bĩ Fonts, YEyortuer d/r2oTipurs, 

H & 67 Al . Nein TehaporidIan, 
H e AXN, Tot p tate vg ca 
Elpuoay, nvopiy lcu⁰oi, Y 1dpTer Neipon« 

Atrides ſtood i'th* midſt o'th* Fleet, hard by 

Where th* Odyſſean high-built Ship did lie, 

That all his Orders equally might hear, 3 
As far as Ajax's on one Side, as far 5 

As Peleus Son's o' th' other, for they were 
Alt each Extremity like Fortreſſes. 
When they deſign'd to continue long in their Encampments, they 
= contrived a Place, where Altars were erected to their Gods, and all 


Farts of Divine Service ſolemnly perform'd; In the ſame Place pub- 
lick Aſſemblies were call'd together, when the General had any Thin 
to communicate to his Soldiers; and Courts of Juſtice were held, 
| wherein all Controverſies among the Soldiers were decided, and 
| Criminals ſentenc'd to Puniſhment : Which Cuſtom was as ancient 
wh the Trojan War, and is mention'd by Homer (4); 

ws za] vias OSuonG Fer 5 

ſaid u le Je TIdTroxaCOr, ly o dyoen Te, hg T5 

1d er Hl, TH Sn xat opt F560 ereryaro Bayer. 


he be Sweating to th' Ulyſſeaz Ships he came, 


12 


ynſtan 


he M | 

at Sor Where their Aſſemblies, and their Courts were held, 

eryice And the Gods worſhip'd. ES 

_ When they were in Danger of having their Camp attack'd, it was 
5, WE uſual to fortifie it with a Trench and Rampire, or Wall, on the Sides 
— whereof they erected Turrets not unlike thoſe upon the Walls of Ci- 


ties, out of which they annoy'd their Enemies with miſſive Weapons. 


— — 5 - | — — 
(a) Platarchus Apophthegmat. Lacenic. (b) Eoco citato. (c) Iliad. N. v. 222. 

foren item Sephoclis Ajax vjuſque Scholiaſtes Triclinius, v. 4. (4) Iliad. X. 806. 

del 4 Thus 


ation 
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Thus the Grecians in Homer were forc'd to defend themſelves in th 1t w 
ninth Year of the Trojan War, when Achilles refus'd to aſſiſt then Hair. 
whereas till that Time they had wanted no Fortifications, . but immur'{ z 
the Trojans within their own Walls: The Poet has thus deſcrib'd theif® 
Works (4), WET > 4 

| Tax & taper, | 
IId I vilnats. angp vnav Te x, eurar. 
Ey o" eurolor . iweroico 0 apoptass 
Oges Sf duTdar Zn odds kin 
Exo e 5 BaIgav ir avT® T4A0E90 pura, | 
Evpdety ueydarlu e de oxonoTas Es . 
A thick ſubſtantial Wall of vaſt Extent 
They rais'd with Turrets, as a Muniment i 
To them and th' Fleet : and that there might a Way 
Be for their Cavalry upon Survey, 
They fram'd great Gates, the Wall too they intrenchd 
With Stakes infix'd. | | | 5 
The manner of living in Camps depended upon the Diſpoſition of 
their Generals, ſome of which allow'd their Soldiers in all ſorts al 
Exceſs and Debauchery; others oblig'd them to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Temperance and Sobriety ; a remarkable Inſtance whereof we have in 
Philip of Macedon, who (as Polyanus reports) condemn'd two of he 
Soldiers to Baniſhment for no other Offence, than becauſe he had found 
them with 222 in his Camp. But the Grecian Diſci. 
pline was not always ſo ſevere and rigid, as may appear from Plurarc 
NY, who tells us, that the Lacedsmonians alone of all the Grecians had 
no Stage-players, no Juglers, no Dancing or Singing W omen attend- 5 Her 
ing them, but were free from all ſorts of Debauchery and Looſenels, MW ; 


3 
2 4 53 
7 


| a, 
of gaudy Pomp and on (26: the young Men, when commanded no- furr 
thing by their General, were always employ'd in ſome Exerciſe, ot ban 

manly Study; the old were buſy'd in giving Inſtructions, or receiving he 
them from Perſons more skilful than themſelves; and their looſe: in: 
Hours were diverted with their uſual Drollery, and rallying one ano * 
ther facetiouſly after the Laconick Faſhion : Yet their Law-giver allow'd ÞW ler: 


them greater Liberty in the Camp than at other Times, to invite them | cau 
to ſerve with Delight in the Wars; for whilſt they were in the Field, We 
their Exerciſes were more moderate than at Home, their Fare not ſo 
hard, nor ſo ſtrict a Hand kept over them by their Governors; ſo that 
they were the only People in the World, to whom War gave Repoſe. 
They were likewiſe allow'd to have coſtly Arms, and fine Cloaths, and 
frequently pertum'd themſelves, and curl'd their Hair: Whence we 
read that Xerxes was ſtruck with Admiration, when the Scouts brought 


him Word, the Lacedamonian Guards were at Gymnical Sports, and 
curling their Hair . | 


— 


(a) Iliad. 1. v. 436. (b) Cleomene p. 810. Edit. Pariſ. & Lycurges (% H- Scl 
I 


redetus Lib. VII. cap. CCVII, & CCIX. 
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It was alſo cuſtomary at Athens for Horſemen to nouriſh their 
them Hair. Hence the following Words of Ariſtophanes (4), 
mur' | 


. xoplw by, ov 
Ire Te, N Eunnert er, 


: nd in another Place of the ſame Poet, there is an Alluſipn to this 
Practice (2), . | 


Nes 8x vt Talg xd H 
. 1 5 | 


The Cuſtom ſeems to have been deriv'd from the primitive Times, 
there being ſcarce any Expreſſion ſo frequent in Homer, as that of x- 
ens ,,. Ayanci. Afterwards Cyneas and Phrynus, beſide ſeveral 
other Changes in the Athenian Diſcipline of Soldiers, procur'd a Law 
to be enacted, which forbad them xoudy, x, dCpod1aires ) To 
nouriſh their Hair, and to live delicately . | 
Their Guards may be diſtinguiſh'd into ux] He and yu 
Z7;ewa;: The firſt were upon Duty by Day, the other by M. At 


PUVALKEL Nπ,u(ν fe νẽte ct. 


ute a 
he 


onofÞ®ſeyeral Hours in the Night certain Officers call'd a&i7roao, did - 
rts ol e, or walk round the Camp, and viſit the Watch; to try whe- 
les of ther any of them were aſleep, they had a little Bell, term'd z&So, 
ve in at the Sound of which the Soldiers were to anſwer d): Whence to 
f his go this Circle was call'd xz@JSayiCey, and xwloyogopar. 

ound | . | 

15 5 cod οοο ff, mas] ay 1 

tarch - | 


tend. 

© 410/15 O. for d re O., untry'd, or unproy'd (H). This Cuſtom 
furniſnh'd Braſidas with an Advantage againſt Potidæa in the Peloponne- 
ſan War; for having obſerv'd the Sounding of the Bell to be over, 


he took his . before the Bell's return, to ſet up Ladders 
in an unguarded Place of the Wall, and ſo enter'd the any (0. 


Hence alſo z&SwyiCey is us'd for eee, to try, to prove ): and 


25 
E 
"6 
. 

7 
Fa 


a The Laced«monian Watch were not permitted to have their Buck- 
ci lers, that, being unable to defend themſelves, they might be more 
6 Wm | cautions how they fell aſleep. To which Cuſtom Tzetzes alludes in 
n eone of his Hiſtorical Chiliads (H.. 

) | | 

bo IIö re Y Tis F SexTHY EY ,, Qegverlor marlas 

and Tuuyts £apidoy dvuls g ovaanas Fwam, 

we if "Oro; emaypurvoripe Thy quaarly muov]a; 

2 | Kat pi Feppioas]es uTal; es U ixlpantooi; 

an | | 


"I FI 


* 


— K (a) Nubibus Act. I. Sc. I. (+) Equitibus Act. III. Se. II. (c) Ariffophanis 
He- Scholiaftes ad Equites. (d) Suidas. (e) Ariſtephanes Ba ele. (f) ldem 
Lyſiftrate, (g) Thucydides Lib. Iy. ( Chiliad. IX. Hiſt. CCLXXVI. 5 

| h One 
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One of the Gen'rals once moſt eminent 
In Stratagems and warlike Policy 
Gave out, that all the Guards ſhould march Anand 
With Bucklers, to ſecure them vigilant, 5 


Leſt they ſupinely negligent ſhould ſleep. 5 

The reſt of the Spartan Soldiers were oblig'd to take their Reſt arma 
that they might be prepar'd for Battel upon any Alarm (a). - 
It may be farther obſerv'd of the Spartans, that they kept a doubt 
Watch; one within their Camp, to obſerve their Allies, left the E 
| ſhould make a ſudden Defection; the other upon ſome Eminence. 
or other Place, whence there was a good Proſpect, to watch th © 

| Motions of their Enemies (6), Ty _ 
How often the Guards were reliev'd doth not appear; as neith«Þ | 
whether it was done at ſet and conſtant Times, or according to ie 


Commander's Pleaſure. $vazxy indeed, which ſignifies a Watch Þ © 


is frequently taken for the fourth Part of the Night, anſwering u 


the Roman Vigilie; as appears from ſeveral Places of the New Tea], 


ment, as well as other Authors; But it ſeems to have this Signific.Þ © 
tion rather from the Roman, than Grecian Watches, thoſe being E; 
chang'd four Times every Night, that is, every third Hour, (com 
puting the Night from Six to Six, or rather from Sun to Sun) fo, 
the Time between the two Suns was divided into twelve equal Par, 
which were not always the ſame, like our Hours, but greater or leſ þ | 


according to the Seaſon of the Year; and are therefore by Aſtron- | 


mers term'd unequal and Planetary Hours, 


ld 


Combat, &c. © 


Efore they join'd Battle, the Soldiers always refreſh'd themſelves 
with Vicuals, Eating and Drinking plentifully : Which Cu- 
ſtom with its Reaſons we have largely accounted for in Uly/- 

fes's elegant Oration to Achilles , where he adviſes the young Ge- 
neral by no means to lead out the Army faſting : 
Mid” dr ayadFs at fv, Trax AYINASED; 
Nictas aTpws p077 *Tatoy has AN 
To payeomWe;* ie U ALY F porov ES ar 
Ng. £17 as TIATW GMINNTOTT pe eg. 


— 1 


(a) Xenophon. ( dem. (6) Mad. 25 V, ISS, 3 | 1 
„ | Ardpay 


. I 
Of their Battles, the General's Harangues, q 


the Sacrifices, Muſick, Signals, Euſigns, tht 
Word, and Way of ending Wars by ſingh 


an 
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.Ardpor, iv Ss Jeg md on pirG- apporien nn”. 
And , avawy dogg om vnvoiy AN 
Tl Y 01 ẽj,jꝗ d 58, ev der YA. 
Ov W dvip eoray huer £5 neatev αν n jů 
A © oiTouo Swicera avle Bd Ae. 
Elxee  Tvup ys werovde marguiC ay, 
AM Ts Advps Yoo BapwtTar: nds Neva 
Alina Ts Y Ne,, BAdCeTar s Te tear” i.. 
"Os I A dynp doo xopewdpuerO@- x, ed 
Abd p Suoulicas “ju moreuile, 
Oapodnioy vu of Frop iv? g2potrs 8% Tr 7 
Hey xdανe, rely mady|as *pwnoart ToAthoto. 


Noble Achilles, tho* with martial Rage 
Thy gen'rous Mind is fir'd thy Foes t' engage, 
Let not thy valiant Troops to Troy repair, 
There to ſuſtain the great Fatigues of War, 
Before brisk Wines and Viands animate 
Their Souls with Vigour to repel their Fate, 
That Troy to their embattel'd Force may yield, 
And with amazing Terror quit the Field; 
For ſuch is th' Energy of ſparkling Juyce _ 
_ With ſuch Heroick Zeal it warms, ſuch Proweſs doth infuſe; 
No Man hath Puiſſance the whole Day to fight, 
Till the Phæbean Carr brings on the Night, 
Unleſs rich Wine and wholeſome Food prepare 
His Courage for the Duſt and Din of War; 
His ſtrenuous Limbs then Marches undergo, 
And he with dauntleſs Rage aſſails the Foe; 
Inflaming Wine incites his Fury on, 
And thus he'll venture 'till the Battel's won. J. A. 


We are told alſo by Livy, that the Romans thought this a Preparative 
abſolutely neceſſary, and never omitted it before Engagements (a). 


This done, the Commanders marſhall'd the Army in order to an En- 
gagement: In which Art the Grecians were far inferior to the Romans ; 
for drawing up their whole Army, as it were, into one Front, they 
truſted the Succeſs of the Day to a ſingle Force ; whereas the Romans, 
ranging their Haſtari, Principes, and Triarii in diſtin Bodies behind 


one another, were able after the Defeat of their firſt Body, twice to 


renew the Battel, and could not be entirely routed till they had loſt 


F 


; * * 


() Lib, x, 


three 


< l — 
i — — —  — — = — Gs e___ - — — 
— . . —˙· Zo —— - 


—— 
* nd 2 OC regs 
— «. 


. 


three ſeveral Victories. Yet ſomething not unlike this we find pradtisl The L 
as long ſince as the Trojan War, where old Neſtor is ſaid to have placi{yhich 


Valour (. 


Where tho' ſome interpret 2d 7p@7oy, and 2d fiber of the right and r, 
left Wings, and others ſeveral other Ways, yet the moſt natural and migl 
genuine Senſe of the Poet ſeems to be, that they were drawn up 


with all the Motives ſuitable on ſuch Occaſions he exhorted them to 


Loſſes in many Encounters, and all their Stratagems prov'd ineffectual, 


Army, raviſh'd them to ſuch a Degree with the Thoughts of dying 
for their Country, that, ruſhing on with a furious Tranſport to meet 
their Enemies, they gave them an entire Oyerthrow, and by one 
deciſive Battel put an happy Concluſion to the War . 


10 Apollo after a proſperous Battel, was term'd mraudy emivinC (4). 


cis, Diodorus Sic, Lib. XV. Juſtin, Lib. III. (d) Thucyd, Schel. Lib, I. &c. 
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a Body of Horſe in the Front, behind theſe the moſt infirm of d Hports 
Foot, and, laſt of all, ſuch of them as ſurpaſs'd the reſt in ſtrength an pr to a 
"7 
Lives: 


ous 


Trg = apoTd ow) ImFoUow x, 32001, 

TIeC #5 40 bre Snoev monies Th, Y xs, 
"Epx©- EU ToAtpuoro' tans d &5 toro , 
"Opeg Y d £0fA@v Tis dvaſualy i n. 

Neſtor the Horſe plac'd firſt in all the Hoſt, 

T'th' Rear the Infantry maintain their Poſt, 

Such as he had detach'd from all the reſt, 

For Courage, Hardſhip, and for Strength the beſt : 
And to the end that none ſhou'd run away, 

I' th' midſt of all were order'd in Array 

The rude, th' infirm, the inexpert, - | 


3. 4. 


behind one another . 


At this Time the General made an Oration to his Soldiers, wherein 


_ exert their utmoft Force and Vigour againſt the Enemy: And ſo won- T 
derful was the Succeſs that attended theſe Performances, that many whi 
Times, when Affairs were in a declining, and almoſt deſperate Condi- Ps 
tion, the Soldiers, animated with freſh Life and Courage, have inſtant- 7 


ly retriev'd them, and repuls'd thoſe very Enemies, by whom them- Þ 10 
Ch had before been defeated : Several of theſe Inſtances may be found 9% 
in the Grecian and Roman Hiſtories, few of which are more remarka- | _ * 
ble than that of Tyrtæaus the lame Athenian Poet, to whom the Com- 
mand of the Spartan Army was given by the Advice of an Oraele in 
one of the Meſſenian Wars ; the Spartans fad at that Time ſuffer'd great 


ſo that they began to deſpair almoſt of Succeſs, when the Poet by his 
Lectures of Honour and Courage, deliver'd in moving Verſe to the 


Before they adventur'd to join their Enemies, they endeavour'd by 
Prayers, Sacrifices and Vows, to engage Heaven to their Aſſiance, 
and ſung an Humn to Mars, call'd ray *uCarnes), as that ſung 


— 


4 bn ; s | 
(a) Iliad. d“. v. 297, ( Plutarchus lib. de Homero. (e) Pauſanias Meſſenia- 


Tho 
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cgi Urne Lacedamonians had a peculiar Cuſtom of ſacrificing to the Muſes, 

plac i Arhich was either deſign'd to ſoften and mollifie their paſſionate Tran- 
of thts ports, it being their Cuſtom to enter the Battle calm and ſedate (a; 
h ani r to animate „e to perform noble and Heroical Exploits, deſerving 
Jo be tranſmited by thoſe Goddeſſes to Poſterity (H. The Soothſayers 
Fnſpected all the Sacrifices to preſage the Succeſs of the Battel ; and till 
the Omens prov'd fayourable, they rather choſe tamely to reſign theix 
Hives to the Enemy, than to defend themſelves. The Spartans eſpeci- 


. "Fax 


Elly were above meaſure addicted to this Superſtition ; For in the fa- 


ZBucklers at their Feet, patiently to abide his Commands; The Prieſts 
: for another, but all without Succeſs, the Barba- 
rians all the Time charging upon them, and wounding and ſlaying 
them in their Ranks, till at length Pauſanias turning himſelf towards 


A. palatæans, that if the Fates would not favour the Grecians with Victo- 
and ry, they would grant at leaſt, that by ſome remarkable Exploit they 
| and might demonſtrate to their Enemies, that they wag'd War with Men 
n up of true Courage and Bravery, Theſe Prayers were no ſooner finiſh'd, 


rein % they fell with ſuch Reſolution upon the Perſians, that in a ſhort time 
n to they intirely defeated their whole Army O. | 


von- Their Signals are commonly divided'into 0YU1Boan, and ona; 
"any = which Words ſometimes indeed are us'd promiſcuouſly, but in pro- 
ndi. priety of Speech are diſtinguiſh'd. i 

dant: Tu o were of two Finds, either g@y1e&, Or 5poTd, i. e. pro- 
em- | nounc'd by the Mouth, or viſible to the Eye: The firſt are term'd 
und MW ow T mare, the latter TaparwSnuare. | | 
rk. © Ewi9nwa, in Latin, Teſſera, or the Word, communicated by the 
om- General to the ſubordinate Officers, by them to the whole Army, as a 
e in Mark of Diſtinction to know Friends from Enemies (4). It common- 
reat y contain'd ſome good Omen, or the Name of ſome Deity worſhip'd 
ual, by their Country, or General, and from whom they expected Succeſs 
bis in their Enterprizes. Cyrus, for Example, us'd Z g ovpuay@®, 
the Nye, or 9wTHp (0); Cæſar, Venus genitrix (Y; Auguſtus, Apollo (G: 
ing But this Cuſtom often proy'd of fatal and pernicious Conſequence for 
ject by frequently queſtioning one another they bred Confaſion among 
one {& themſelves, and (which was no leſs dangerous) diſcover'd the Word to 
| the Enemies; As we find happening in the Fight between the Athenians 
by ÞÞ and the Syracuſians, ſpoken of by Thucydides (Y; It became likewiſe 
ice, the Occaſion of ſeveral miſchievous Stratagems, one of which we find 
ung | practis'd by an Arcadian Captain in a War with Lacedemon; when en- 
(h. * — 


(a) Plutarchus rept dopynoiars, (b) Idem Lycurgo. (c) Idem Ariftide, 
(a) Gloſſagraphi, (e) Xenophon Ku Twd, Lib, VII. (f) Appianus Bell. Civil. 
Lib. II. (4) Valerivs Maximus Lib. I. cap. V. (+) Lib. VII. Xi 

3 | ga zing 


* 
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aging in the Night, all the Teſſera he gave his Soldiers was, Ju 
257 Tnould fortewich kill whoever nN the Word; wien "uy 
they eaſily diſtinguiſn'd, and ſlew the Spartans, themſelves ben 
undiſcoyer'd, and therefore ſecure (a. — 
Ila ul Inue Was a viſible Character of Piſtinction, as noddil 
their Heads, waving their Hands, claſhing their Weapons, or fi L 
like (b). | . k 
SnuGde were Enſigns, or Flags, the Elevation whereof was a K 
nal to join Battel, the Depreſſion to deſiſt . Of theſe there we 
different Sorts, ſeveral of which were adorn'd with Images of Au 
mals, or other Things bearing peculiar Relations to the Cities thy Yi 
belong'd to; The Athenians, for Inftance, bore an Owl in thf® 
Enſigns (4), as being ſacred to Minerva, the Protectreſs of their ( 
ty; The Thebans a Sphinx (e), in Memory of the famous Monſter oyeſf ? 
come by Oedipus : The Perſians paid Divine Honours to the Su“ 
and therefore repreſented him in their Enſigns (. [3 
The go1{ugoy was frequently a Purple Coat upon the Top of a Spe 
as appears from Conon's in Polyænus, and Cleomenes's in Plutarch: No 
was it uncommon to uſe other Colours; Polybius ſpeaking of ti 
Fight between Antigonus and Cleomenes Y, tell us, That the mn 
* 71ans, having Orders to begin the Battel, were to receive a Sig, 
ce by a white 12g, that ſhould be ſpread from the neareſt Poſt u | 2 
« Olympus: But the Signal to be given to the Megalopolitans and thi * 
wy Cavalry, was a Purple Coat, which was to be adyanc'd in tl 
« Air, where Antigonus himſelf was poſted ”, | = 
The ancient Grecian e were lighted Torches thrown fron !? 
both Armies by Men call'd Tvppopor, or rvpogopor, who were Prieſi 
of Mars, and therefore held inviolable; and, having caſt their Torchez I 
had ſafe Regreſs (H: Whence of Battels fought with Tranſport df 
Fury, wherein no Quarter was given, it was uſual to ſay, 4% o mw 
@oggs tg n, i. e. Not ſo much as a Torch-bearer eſcap'd. Io 
this Cuſtom there are frequent Alluſions in Gree and Latin Poets: 
Lycophron, ſpeaking of the Phænicians, who by ſtealing 1o begaa tix 
Quarrel between Europe and Aſia, ſaid, . 


Ex bea qu Tvpoy neaw neee v , (i). 
They rais'd, envenom'd Diſcord, who then ſhook 


Her baleful Torch within two Continents, ö Ane 
Hence alſo Statius (H; | | the 


Prima manu rutilam de vertice Lariſſæo N f | 
Oſtendit Bellona facem. 

Bellona firſt from the Lariſſaan Tow'r 
Shakes the dire Torch. 


* 


— 


(s) Polyænas Lib. 1. (Y Ono ſander Strateg. cap. XXVI. Y Suidas, Thu. 
cydides Schol, Lib. I. (4) Plutarchus Lyſandro. * Idem. Pelopida, Cornelius 
Nepos Epaminonda, ()] Curtius Lib. III. Fine Lib. II. (6) Zuripdu i © 
| Scholiaftes Phamniſſis, Lycephronis Scholisſtes v. 250, alitque pluces. (+) Caſ* 


ſandra v. 1295, (k) Thebaid, IV. v. 7. | tan 
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laudian likewiſe, with others, whom I ſhall forbear to mention, 
akes notice of this Cuſtom (a), 


Tiſi phone quatiens infeſto lumine pinum, 
Armatos ad caſtra vocat pallentia manes. 
Tiſiphone ſummons the Ghoſts t' appear, 
Shaking a livid Flame as Signal of the War. 
Theſe being laid aſide, Shells of Fiſhes ſucceeded, which they 


Founded in the manner of Trumpets, which in thoſe Days were not 
invented (H. Hence Theognis's Riddle may eaſily be interpreted, 
1 ther 1 x | 

eir ( | 3 


"Bly ydp es tetAne NN oizads virehcs 
TeIvnias Cow e , Sonar — 
A Sea-Inhabitant with living Mouth 
| Spoke to me to go Home, tho' dead it was. 


—— ſupraque profundum 
Extantem, atque humeros innato murice tectum 
Caruleum Tritona vocat, conchaque ſonaci 
Inſpirare jubet, fluctuſque & flumina ſigno 
Jam revocare dato, cava buccina ſumitur illi 
Tortilis, in latum que turbine creſcit ab imo. 
Already Triton at his Call appears | 

Above the Waves, a Tyrian Robe he wears, 
And in his Hand a crooked Trumpet bears. 
The Sov'reign bids him peaceful Sounds inſpire, 
And give the Waves the Signal to retire : 

His writhen Shell he takes, whoſe narrow Vent 
Grows by degrees into a large Extent. 


; 


Mr. Dryden. 


And moſt of the Poets mention this Cuſtom in their Deſcription of 
the primitive Wars: W hence Theocritus in his Poem about the Ex- 
+ ploits of Caſtor and Pollux (d, | 


H þ"Auvx@, Y n6NAWw £A@v URdoaTo KOTA, 
Oi 5 Jong Twdyspyi p ds MIATAILS®, 
Koyaw quoavis|Or, de Biepures nopowyleg: 
This ſaid, Amycus did his Trumpet ſound, 

The Valleys rung, and echo'd all around, 


— 


(a) De Raptu Proſerpina Lib. I. (6) Tretæes in Lycaphron, v. 250, () Me- 
Thro 


tamorph. Lib. I, (4) Idyll. 6“. v. 75: 


— | | 
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Thro' every diſtant Field the Noiſe was heads | 
And Crouds of ſtout Bebrycians ſoon appear'd. 


Lycophron alſo, ſpeaking of the Trojan, War @, 
Kat j zatale y dies opynoic" Apng, 
Trete F aupaTIern Jedpyor voue. + f 
Great Mars, that nimble God of War. 
. Invigorates the Youth by Sound of Shell - 


ing obſervable (H. 


cited by Tzetzes (0), 

| Qs & Y derCinnn ]] ors 7 axes te,, 
Ag u TeeToulyor dn was Supoenicier: _ 
*Os 707” dett nan gory yerer Alexia, 
When Foes encamp'd around a City lie, 
And wait Surrender. from the 1 
Great Fear runs thrilling thro” their Breaſt within 5 
The Walls, when echoing Trumpets do begin; 
Such was Achilles! Voice, ſuch Dread appear'd 


In all the Dardan Hoſt, twas ſo diſtinctly heard. 7 
FE | 7 J. A, 


' Whence it may be preſum'd, that Trumpets were indeed us'd in H. 


mer's Time, being then only a late Invation, and not ſo ancient 3 
the Troſan War, as the old Scholiaſt hath alſo obſerv'd (d). Virgil in 
deed appears to give ſome Countenance to Tzetzes's Opinion, when 
he ſpeaks of Miſenus, whom he makes to have ſerv'd Hector in the 
Trojan War, and afterwards Areas, in the Office of a Trumpeter 0) 


illi Miſenum in littore ſicco, 
Ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum ; 
Miſenum #oliden, quo non praſtantior alter 
Are ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu: 
Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes; Hectora circum 
Et lituo pugnas inſignis obibat & haſta. 


\ 


nr? 


(Y Caſſandra v. 24 (b) Euſtathins Iliad. F. (e) Iliad, . v. 219 
(4) Iliad. . v. 219. Iliad. b. v. 388. 0 neid. VI. v. 163. 


Te 
FL 


Wann  rT We: Mr. Credf 


Twining and circling into various Rounds; + ; | 4 
Thus was the Land laid waſte, thus rag'd the fi'ry God“ 


Where tho' the Scholiaſt falls foul upon the poet for introducing Shel 2 
at a Time when Trumpets were in uſe, which he tells us may be mai 
appear from Homer, D jus herein he ſeems to be too audacious, it 
at, tho Homer mentions Trumpets, yet tie 

never make any Part of the Deſcription of his Heroical Battels, d 
only furniſh him with a Simile, or Alluſion; as happens in the P 
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Poſtquam illum victor vita ſpoliavit Achilles, 

Dardanio Æneæ ſeſe fortiſimus heros | 

Addiderat forum, non inferiora ſecutus. BYE. 
As ſoon as they approach'd, they ſpy'd their Friend 
Miſenus dead by ſome untimely End, 
The brave Miſenus, above all renown'd 

To make with ſwelling Notes the cheerful Trumpet ſound; 
New Vigour would encourage on the War, 


Whene'er his Trumpet eccho'd from afar, 
He was th' illuſtrious Hector's Intimate, 


g She F The Ranks he'd traverſe in Heroick State, 


ze mai 
, it U 
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With Spear he'd exerciſe, with Trumpet animate; 
But when Achilles Hector overcame, | 
And ſlew him in the Field, as great a Name 
H' atchiev'd by cleaving to neas Side, 


e Pls 


7 A Prince for's Proweſs no leſs dignify'd. T, . 
But here the Brazen Trumpet and Lituus are taken from the Practice 
of the Poet's own Age by a Figure to familiar Men of his Profeſſion 
for Miſenus was never gr with ſo rare a Contrivance; and 
Etho' we find him ſo proud of his Art, as to challenge the Gods of 
the Sea, yet 'twas not to a Contention on the Trumpet, but on a 
Shell, the Inſtrument us'd by theſe Deities: Whence the ſame Poet, 
ho may be ſuppos'd to be the beſt Interpreter of his own Words, 
peaks thus in the Verſes immediately following, 
Z Sed tum forte, cava dum perſonat æquora concha 
Demens, & cant vocat in certamina Divos, 


Amulus exceptum Triton, ſs credere dignam eſt, 


. 4. Inter ſaxa virum ſpumoſa immerſerat unda. 

in Ai But whilſt the Sea-Gods proudly he defy'd, 

ef Sounding a Writhen Shell by th' Ocean's Side, 

- 15 As his due Fate for his ambitious Sound, 

n the] Him, if Report deceive not, Triton drown'd. 

ter ( Nevertheleſs in the moſt Eaſtern Countries Trumpets were us'd ſe- 


veral Ages before. They are ſeveral Times mention'd in the Sacred 
Hiſtory of the Jews, whoſe Prieſts Office it was to ſound the Alarm 
upon that Inſtrument (a. TO 5 
There were ſix ſeveral Sorts of Trumpets HY, which have occaſi- 
on'd the Diſagreement in ancient Writers concerning the firſt Au- 
[thors of the Invention; it being common for them to aſcribe to the 
Inyentor of any one Sort, the Honour of the firſt Contrivance. 


3 — . 
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( Numer, XXXI, 
Vol. II. 


(b) Euftathins Iliad. . p. 1189, Edit. Baſil. 
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$2 Of the Miliray Ales. of Greer: 


1, The firſt Trumpet was contriv'd by Minerva, the common l 
ther and Patroneſs of almoſt all Arts atid uſeful Inventiohs; W hen? 
ſhe was honour'd with the Title of Zart, mention'd in T 
phron (4), | f FS : 5 5 
aer) 38 fte, ah CD xe, 

Under this Name ſhe was worſhip'd in a Temple dedicated to her:! 
Argos (b): But ꝓau ſanias is rather of Opinion, that this Trumpet ui 
the Invention of one of Hercules's Sons, call'd Tyrrhenus, whoſe du 
Hegelaus (having communicated it to a Party of Dorians, the Subſel 
of Temenus) in Memory of the Invention, andout of Gratitude tou. 
Goddeſs for her Aſſiſtance. therein, gave her this Sirname (0. 
2. The ſecond was the Egyptian Trumpet, call'd X bun. Of 
Contrivance: It was round, and ,us'd at Sacrifices to call the Cuts 


; 
i 


. 
4 


gregation together (ꝛ ii.. 
3. The third Was invented in Gallia Celtica, where it was tem, 
nepyug : It gave a very ſhrill Sound, but was not very large: It. 

caſt in a Mould, and had its Mouth adorn'd with the Figure of ſon 

Animal. They had à Pipe of Lead, thro' which they blew. into u 

Trumpet when they ſoundſee .. 
| 4. The fourth Was firſt us'd in Paphlagonia, and call'd B ay, T4 
from ge, or the Figure of an Ox upon its proper Orifice; it ha 
deep baſs Sound. {od alto cmd dont. bis won vl 

5. The fifth was invented in Media, had alſo a deep Note, u. 
was ſounded by the help of a Pipe compos'd of Reeds. 

6. The fixth was call'd Z2xTgy& Toff lu:-¶ becauſe invented ih 

the Tyrrhenians, from whom it was communicated to the Gremu 

by one Archondas, who came to aſſiſt the Heraclidæ, or: Poſterity «i 

Hercules (e. Others attribute the firſt Contrivance of it to Tyr rh 

Hercules's Son (H. Its Orifice was cleft, and ſent forth an exceed 

loud and ſhrill Sound, not unlike the Phrygian Flute; whence it b 

came of all the reſt the moſt proper for Engagements: Ulyſſes in We 

phocles, compares it to the Goddeſs Minerva's Voice (O. 5 
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How. clear, Minerva, and diſtinct thy Voice, i; WW (ib: 
Thou, whom J reverence above the reſtt | © up 

Of Deities, who croud th' Ætherial Court, . 
Thy Voice I know, and perfectly retain, * 
Altho' thou art unſeen, as if I'd heard 2 8 
— — | — 0 9 4 


(a) Caſſandra v. 915. (b) Heſychius, Phavorinus, Euſfathius loc. eit. (c) Pat Aiben 
nias corinthiacis. Vide Commentarium noſtrum in Lycephron. v. 915. (d) Eur Y B. 
rhius loc. citat. Idem deinceps videndus. (H) Sopheclis Scholiaſtes Aj ace v. Maxin 
S#/44!,: Diedorus Siculus Lib. V. (f ) Hygings Fab, 274. (7) Ajace v. 14. 
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Mo. 9103 90 QSO e eee 2h agar tin, 
dend The Tyrrhene Trumpet, whoſe continuing Sound 


I Leaves an Impreſſion of its ethoing Notes. J. 4. 
| 3 Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Miner va's Voice is reſembled to 


the Tyrrhene Trumpet, becauſe it was eaſily known by reaſon of its 
. | Þ Loudneſs, as that Trumpet excell'd all others, and was at the firſt 
hearing eaſie to be*diftinguiſh'd from them, 0 
© Thefe were the moſt common and remarkable Sorts of Trumpets; 
others may perhaps now and then oecur in Authors, ſuch as the 
je Libyan mention'd by Suidas, and one of Sophocles's Scholiaſts (a), but 
ſeem to be of leſs: Note, and not ſo frequently us d. 
Several other Inſtruments were us'd in ſoundi 


[2 er ng Alarms; the gu- 
err or Pipe in Arcadia; the 71x73;, ſometimes term'd udy ads, 
in Sicily H. The Cretans are call'd to Battel by the Sound of &, 
or Flutes (c); as others, of Citharæ, Lutes or Viols d); but, as moſt 
of the ancient Writers affirm, of Lyræ, or Harps (, which, Plutarch 
u tells us, were not laid aſide for many Ages (: The Perſon that 
( founded the Atarm, the Crelans all d daes g, and others term d him 
cori G, from a Sort of Trumpet call'd ict. 
The Lacedemonians are particularly remarkable for beginning their 
| 3 Engagements with a Concent of Flutes ; the Reaſon of which Pra- 
ctice being demanded of Ageſilaus, he reply d, That it was to diſtin- 
auiſn Cowards '; ſuch being unable, by Reaſon of their Conſter nation, 
e, u to keep Time with their Feet to the Muſick, as was their Cuſtom. 
This Anſwer is indeed facetious, and not wholly without Truth, yet 


ted ſeems not fully to comprehend the Deſign of this Cuſtom. Valerius 
rau Maximus is yet farther from the Truth, and ſtands in direct Oppoſition 
rity e to it, when he ſuppoſes it intended to raiſe the Courage of the Sol- 
rhen Wt diers, that they might begin the Onſet with greater Violence and Fury; 
eedu for Thutydides, with whom the reſt of ancient Hiſtorians agree, aſſures 
e it 0 us, that the Deſign of it was rather to render them Cool and Sedate, 


in A Trumpets and other Inſtruments being more proper to 4 with 
Heat and Rage; but theſe Paſſions they thought rather apt to beget Diſ- 
order and Confuſion, than to produce any noble and memorable A- 
Lions, Valour being not the Effect of a ſudden and e . Tranſport, 
but proceeding from a ſettled and habitual Firmneſs and Conſtancy of 
Mind: Wherefore they endeavour'd not with Noiſe and Haſte, but with 
compos'd Minds and ſettled Countenances, to adyance in a majeſtick 
and deliberate Pace towards their Enemies. The manner of it is de- 
| ſcrib'd by Plutarch (i), who tells us, That the Army being drawn 
| © up in Battel-aray, and the Enemy near, the King facrific'd a She- 
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; (a) Loco citato. () Clemms Prdag. Lib. II. cap. IV. (0) Polybius Lib. IV. 
— W (4) 1. Gelins Lib. I. cap XI. Marrianus Capella Lib. XI. (e) Clemens loc. citar. 
7) paiſi Athen eu, Lib. XII. & XIV. Buffathius ad Iliad. . () Lib. de Muſica, 
d) Eu. (x) Heſychiwe, .*(6)-Tidem Auctores, qui de Cretenſibus citantur, tem Xenophon, 
14% v. Maximus Tyriut Diſſert. XII. & XXI. Nulntiliauus Lib. I. cap. XVI. Thucydides 
Lid. v. Valerius Maximus Lib. II. cap. VI. Licianus de Saltatione,' & alii paſ- 
T in, (7) Hcurge. | 
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5e goat, and at the ſame Time commanded the Soldiers to adorn thei 


*© Heads with Garlands, and the EFluters to play Ke 14.6 Þ 
the Tune of Caſtor's Hymn; and himſelf, advancing forward, begu 
*© the znCarie© may, or Alarm; So that it was at once a de 
lightful and terrible Sight to ſee them march on keeping Pace to the 
*© Tune of their Flutes, without ever troubling their Order, or con 
e founding their Ranks, their Muſick leading them into Danger cheer. 
e ful and unconcern'd: For (proceeds my Author) Men thus di. 


re pos'd were not likely to be poſſeſs'd with Fear, or tranſported wit 


ce Fury; but they proceeded with adeliberate Valour full of Hope and 


re good Aſſurance, as if ſome Divinity had oy aſſiſted them" 


Maximus the ig attributes to this Method thoſe great Succeſſes 
and numerous Victories, that have rendred the Spartan Name fi. 


mous in all 5 


ce. Ages; but it ſeems peculiarly calculated an 
adapted to the Diſcip 


ine and Temper of that State; and ſcarce u 


be imitated, till the old Lacedæmonian Reſolution, and unparalle!t 
Firmneſs of Mind ſhall be recall'd. P 


The reſt of the Grecians adyanc'd with eager Haſte and Fury, andin 


the Beginning of their Onſet gave a general Shout to encourage and: 


nimate themſelves, and ftrike Terror into their Enemies: This wa 
call'd &x ys from the Soldiers repeating , Suidas make 
them to have cry'd alſo S: The firſt Author of it was Pan, But 
chus's Lieutenant-General in his Indian Expedition; where, being en. 


compaſs'd in a Valley with an Army of Enemies far ſuperiour to then 


in Number, he advis'd the God to order his Men in the Night to git 
a general Shout, which ſo ſurpriz'd the oppoſite Army, that ther 
immediately fled from their Camp: Whence it came to paſs, thatal 
ſudden Fears impreſs'd upon Mens Spirits without any juſt Reazon, 
were call'd by the Greeks and Romans, Panick Terrors (a), 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have been us'd by almoſt all Nations, Bar 
barous as well as Civil; and is mention'd by all Writers that treatol 


Martial Affairs: Homer hath oblig'd us with ſeveral elegant Deſct: 


ptions of it, too numerous to be inſerted in this Place: I ſhall hon 
ever give you one out of the fourth Iiad (H, where he reſembles the 
Military Noiſe to Torrents rowling with impetuous Force from Mout: 
tains into the ſubjacent Vallies, 1 


Qs dr yelappor moraped, v ApEαονον H, 
/ 5 
Es mio ydaſtacy cvuCdrncroy h,èͤm Ude 
Keurdv en Nur, vol xs rede Xe te, 
Ty Se 76 n J's Tov r pro fxave worulu, 
— > , 1 * 
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As with impetuous Torrent Rivers flow 1 
Down a ſteep Hill, when ſwoll'n by Winter's Snow, 


( Polyanus Stisteg. Lib. J. (6) v. 452. 
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some may infer from the Beginning of Homer's third Ziad, that this 
© Noiſe was only a barbarous Cuſtom, prafis'd indeed by the Trojans, 
© but laugh'd at by the more civiliz'd Grecians (a: 
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of the Military Affairs of Greece. 85 
Into the Vales with mighty Floods they pour, ; | 
Fraught with. Deſtruction and an hideous Roar: * 
Thus fled, thus poſted all the Trajan Rout 


In eager Flight with, diſmal Noiſe and Shout. J. A. 


Adra ine. uiopnye d nyeuirea d nagt, 
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Ade. Tlvypealotot goray x , fprodsr 
He, of" deg Tal ye H,, tude wpopiper]ar 
Ol Af iway oryy wivea avelo]is AN 
Ev N He⁴Qd² re ANEER/UW| GANKAOUT Us 
As when the nipping Winter's Seaſon's paſt, 
To a Pygmean Combat Cranes make haſte, a 
In chearful Flights they blacken from afar SN 
The Clouds, and gladly meditate a War, 
With Noiſe and Clangor eagerly they fly, 
Such were the clam'rous Shouts of th' Trojan Enemy. 
Silent and wiſe the Argian Legions move, 
Fix'd and united by a mutual Loye, 
Auxiliary Aid reſoly'd to ſhew, _ 
It an impending Loſs came threatning from the Foe. J. A4. 


| But this is only to be underſtood of their March, as appears likewiſe 


from another Paſſage in the fourth Iliad, where the Poet has admirably 
repreſented the Order and regular March of the Grecians, with the 
Confuſion and diſorderly Motion of the Barbarians (H: 
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86 Of the Military pry of en 


* * operas, dnitarar ina Ai 
2, Teer WAwANTS ard gpav campus zee, 
With ſtern and awful Viſage Chiefs bear Smay, 
RS: While all their Torees ſilently obey; | * „olige; 5 
In chick Battalions. they march along, © 
But who wou'd think that ſuch a num · Tous Throng 
2 Showd fill che Plains, and farce e'er uſe a FROG 2) 
"Such pow'rful Chiefs the Grecjan Heroes were; 
| Thus did their Conduct gracefully appear; 
And thus they march, their burniſh'd Arms afar 
| Diſplay the Luſtre of a future War. 
Not in ſuch State adyanc'd the Trojan Ront, 
With thund'ring Peals of Noiſe and pompous Shout 
A Tumult they did raiſe; and th' Air did rend; 
Thus, when a Swain large Flocks of Ewes hath denn 
| To milk their burthen'd Duggs, they doleful bleat, 
Hearing their Lambkins bleating for the Teat. J. 4 
Where tis manifeſt he only ſpeaks of their March, becauſe a few Verſ 
after, where he comes to deſcribe the Engagement of the two Armies 
he does it in the Words before- cited z and in all other Places he men: 
tions the great Noiſe and Clamour of both Parties in their Encounteri 
Thus in the ſixteenth lad he ſpeaks of Achilles's Myrmidons (a), 
Ey of Ereooy Tpdewry donates” pg} 3 ese 
EAep xovdByrar, A js d ANͤð 
The Grecians preſs o' th' Trojans with a Noiſe, 
The Ships refle& the Eccho * h Mast 5 
And a little before (B), 


Ex vnd bxtorlo, Be legte . . 
en throng out of their e with b: joyful Shout, | 


zi T7 5 
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to have a firong Voice, not 15 becgute! it was the Cuſtom to ſi fioniſe 


before Trumr ets were invented, but his 
for the Terror wherewith it ſ#rpriz'd and aſtoniſh'd their Enemies 0: | 


_ Inſtances of this Nature are very frequent in Homer, where Hector, 4: 


* 
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and ſeveral others ſtrike a, Conſternation into the adyerſe Party 


chilles ers AGES Nr ; 
with a Shout: And later Authors ive this good Quality its peculiar 

* Commendation; Plutarch in particular in his Character of Marcius Co- 
® riolanus the Roman General obſegves, that he was not only dreadful to 


meet in the Field by reaſon of his 


Hand and Stroke, but (what he tells 
us Cato required in an accompliſh'd Warriour) 4 Fri to an Enemy 
ar the very Tone and Accent of hisVoice, andthe ſole Terror of his Aſpect, 
In the Heroical Wars the Generals fought at the Head of their Armies, 
as appears in all Homer's Battels : W hence they are 1 term'd 
c eeud y ot, and He, becauſe they did meauaxiCey mr Seam 
fight before their Armies: Thus when, he led up the Trojans @), 


Trorts fr oe, AviZardyO Sudhir. 


| þ At th' Head o' th' Trojans God-like Paris fought. 


q And when Achilles ſends out kis Soldiers io defend the Grecian Ships, 


d havingallotted to the reſt of his Officers their ſeveral Poſts, he places 
Patroclus and Automedon, as chief Commanders, before the Front (+), 
. Tldy]oy port pode Sv eveps Jop,, 
Lela] ll rpox be 76 3) ASrouiSor, Lv oH Efes, 
mies Nin 1 0 , b 
mer is Ile ce MuppiPorev . 
nters Pods 31.5601 10 | 18 
a), Before the reſt two well-arm'd Chiefs appear'd, 
Patroclus and Automedon, prepar d 
With equal Courage to begin the Fight 
At the Head o' th' Myrmidons, ; 
To heap up more Inſtances in a Thing ſo well known, would be to 
no Purpoſe, In wiſer Ages this Practice was laid aſide, and Generals, 
| conſidering how much the Eyent of the Battel depended upon the 
| Preſervation of their Perſons, uſually choſe ſafer Poſts, and were 
more cautious how to adyenture themſelves into Danger. | 
tha The Retreat, and other Commands, ſeem uſually to have been ſound- 
ns for ed upon the ſame Inſtrument wherewith the Alarm was given: Yetin 
„% 8 thoſe Places where the Alarm was founded by ſoft and gentle Muſick, 
jour, the Retreat and other Orders we find ſometimes ſignify'd upon louder 
Aker Inſtruments: Which may be obſerv'd of the Lacedemonians, who ſeem 
anife ! to bave us'd Trumpets in ſignifying the General's Orders, as appears 
T bi trom Polybius O, who reports that Cleomenes commanded a Party of 
wb 0 his Army to change their Poſts by Sound of Trumpet. 
„, A.- 28 5 T7 | 
= | («) Lliad, . v. 16. (6 Iliad, *. v. 218, (e) Lib. II, prope Anems. | 
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88 Of the Military Afairs of Greece. 
The Lacedemonians, when their Enemies fled out of the Field, wer, 
not allow'd to proſecute their Victory, or make long and eager Purſuit 
after them (a): While they made Oppoſition, and were able to fight 
for Maſtery, they contended with invincible Courage and Reſolutiont 
bear them down; but, when they ceas'd to make Reſiſtance, and yield. 
ed the Day, they gave them Liverty to provide for their Safety by 
Flight. purſuing them only a very ſhort Space, and that by ſlow and 
ealy Paces: The reaſon of which Cuſtom Pauſanias (H accounts forſ 
from their ſtrict and inviolate Obſervance of Order and Diſcipline, 
which made them rather chuſe to let their Enemies eſcape, than by 
breaking their Ranks to overtake them. Plutarch's Relation ſeems alſo 
rational, and well-ſuited to the old Spartan Temper ; © That the Spar- 

*© tans, having routed an Enemy, purſu'd him till they had compleatet 
* their Victory, and then ſounded a Retreat; thinking it baſe, and un. 
worthy of true Grecians, to cut Men in pieces, that had ceas'd from 
reſiſting them, and left them the Field : Which manner of Dealing 
with thoſe they had conquer'd, did not only ſhew their Magnanim: 
ty and Greatneſs of Soul, but hada politick End in ittoo ; For their 
Enemies, knowing that they kill'd _ thoſe who made Refiſtance, 
* and yave Quarter to the reſt, generally thought it the beſt way to 

*« conſult their Safety by an early Flight (O“. 1 
One thing farther remains before the Concluſion of this Chapter, viz, 
That it was frequent amongſt the ancient Grecians to put their Cauſe 
upon the Iſſue of a ſingle Combat, and to decide their Quarrels by two, 
or more Champions on each Side: And their Kings and great Com. 
manders were fo eager in their Purſuit after Glory, and ſo tender of 
the Lives of their Subjects, that they frequently ſent Challenges to their 
Rival Princes, to end their Quarrel by a ſingle Encounter, that by the 
Death of one of them they might prevent the Effuſion of more Blood, 
Remarkable Inſtances hereot we have in Xanthus King of Bwuotia, 
who challenging the King of Attica, was flain by him, and ſo ended 
a dangerous War between thoſe States (4); and in Pittacus the famous 
Mitylenian, who ſlew Phrynothe Athenian General in ſingle Combat: 
Ancient Hiſtories are full of ſuch Examples, as likewiſe of Wars hap- 
pily concluded by a ſmall Number commiſſion'd by mutual Agreement 
to decide the Controverſy : The Lacedæmonians furniſh us with one 
memorable Inſtance in their Wars with Argos about the Title to Thy- 
rea, Which was determin'd by three hundred on each Side : Nor was 
the Concluſion of the War Km, the Tegeans and Pheneans, two 
ſmall States in Arcadia, leſs remarkable, being effected by a Combat ot 
three Brothers on each Side , all the Circumſtances of whoſe Story 
run exactly parrallel to that of the Horatu and Curiatii ſo famous in Ko- 
man Hiſtories. The Eaſtern Countries were acquainted with the ſame 
Cuſtom, as may appear from Goliath's challenging the 1/rael;tiſh Hoſt to 
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OO Thurydides Lib. v. Pehenus Lib. I. (6) Meſſenracts, (c) Plutarchus Lys 
curgo, Apophthegmat. Laconicis, 74:1 appnoiac. (d) Vide Archaolog. noſti. 
Vol. I. cap. XX, in Ara. () Plutarchus Parallelis. 
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ive him a Man to fight with him, and the Flight of the Philiſtinec 
pon David's Victory over their Champion. 33 


CHAP. X. 
Of their Sieges, with the moſt remarkable of 


their Inventions, and Engines us'd therein. 


HERE are no Footſteps of any Siege amongſt the primitive 
T Grecians; their Cities were not fortity'd with Walls, but lay 
open to all Invaders, and their Inhabitants, once vanquiſh'd 
in open Field, became an eaſie Prey to the Conquerors. Wherefore 
tis not to be wonder'd, that the People of thoſe Times enjoy'd no 
Efix'd and ſettled Habitations, but frequently remov'd from one Part 
ſof the Country to another, being forc'd to quit their Seats whenever 
they were coveted by a Power ſuperiour to their own (a). | 
This moving and unſettled Condition wherein they continued for 
| ſome Ages, caus'd them to attempt ſeveral Methods to ſecure them- 
ſelves : Some built their Cities upon the Tops of unacceſſible Rocks 
and Mountains, whence they could eaſily repel a greater force of Ene- 
mies: Others, whoſe Situation was not ſo defentible, were driv'n to 
ſeek other ways for their Safety; till at length ſome Heads of no yul- 
| ear Underſtanding brought forth an amazing Contrivance to encloſe 
their Houſes and Poſſeſfons within Walls; this at firſt was look'd on 
| asa Work ſo wonderful, ſo far above human Capacity, that the Gods 
| were frequently call'd from their bleſſed Manſions to undertake it. 
The Walls of Troy (to mention no more) were of Divine Work- 
manſhip, and raisd hy no meaner Perſons than Neptune and Apollo: 
But if Mortals had the Happineſs to project and finiſh ſo great a De- 
ſign, they ſeldom fail'd of being tranſlated to Heaven, and having 
their Names enroll'd among thoſe exalted Beings, to whom they 
were thought to make near Approaches, whilſt on Earth, _ = 
And ſince it was their Cuſtom to immortalize the firſt Author 
of every little Contrivance, tis no Wonder if they conferr'd the 
ſame Honours on thoſe great Benefactors to whom they were oblig'd 
| for the Security and quiet Poſſeſſion of whatever the reſt of their 
Deities had gratify'd them with. Once, indeed, enclos'd within Walls, 
they look'd upon themſelves ſafe from all Aſſaults; and, had not a 
weak Oppoſition within been ſufficient to repel much greater Forces 
of wha ju ſuch a Town as Troy could never have held out ten 
Years againſt an hundred thouſand Beſiegers, 
Nor were the Grecians of later Ages, however renown'd for Know- 
ledge in Military Affairs, very willing to undertake, or expert in ma- 
naging, Sieges; but rather choſe to end their Quarrel, if poſſible, by 
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(a) Thucydides initio Lib. I, 
one 
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Dre'd to reti 
vanc'd to their 


tounted inglorious, and unworthy a Spartan, as we learn from h 


& tans, that they did well to ayoid Storming of Walls, where 
© ftouteſt Man may chance to fall by the Hand not only of an W 
« ject Fellow, but of a Boy or Woman; as they ſay Achilles vu 

* ſlain by Paris at the Scean Gates of Troy (c); Pyrrhus alſo hi 


is | 
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one deciſive Battel, than to undergo the Fatigue, and other Inconl 
modities of ſo tedious, o dangerous, and expenſiye a Method, | 


„Of all. the Grecians the moſt ayerſe from undertaking Leaguers, af .es 
the moſt unskilful in carrying them on to advantage, were the Lan I. 1 


demonians; inſomuch that after Mardonius's Defeat at Plates, when: 
Body of 15 had taken Refuge in ſome Wooden Fortification 
mey could find no means to drive them thence, but muſt-have bee 
Ire, bad not the Athenians and ſome other Grecians a 
a their Aſfiſtance (a). For we are told by Plutarch, That tha 
Law-giver qblig*d them by a ſpecial Injunction not eaſily to engage i 


beſieging Towns; and to loſe their Lives in ſuch Undertakings wasaſ 


fame Author (5), who, ſpeaking of Lyſander's being lain, beforenf 
Gates of a little Bæotian Town call'd Haliartus, tells us, Thu he 
like ſome common Soldier, or one of the forlorn Hope, he caſh; 


great King of Epirus fell by the Hand of a Woman at Argos (4, 

When they endeayour'd to poſſeſs themſelves of a Town or Caſtle 
it was uſual firſt to attempt it by Storm, ſurrounding it with then 
whole Army, and attacking it in all Quarters at once, which tie zut 
Greeks call'd gayle, the Romans, corona cingere. When this Me. this 
thod prov'd ineffectual, they frequently deſiſted from their Enter WE his 
prize: But if reſoly'd to proſecute it, they prepar'd for a longe: of a 
Siege; in carrying on which they ſeem not to have proceeded in am cien 
conftant and ſettled Method, but to have vary'd it according to the We 
Direction of their Generals, as well as the Difference of Time, 
Place, and other Circumſtances, | | | 

When they defign'd to lay cloſe Siege to a Place, the firſt Thing 
they went about was SmTey 1 i,ds Or atiTHAy 03s, the Works of 
Circumvallation, which we find ſometimes to have conſiſted of a 
double Wall or Rampire, rais'd up of Turfs, call'd in Greek 77aiy0o, 


and @aubia, in Latin, Ceſpites, The interior Fortification was de: But 


ſign'd to prevent ſudden and unexpected Sallies from the Town, To 
and to deprive it of all Poſſibility of Succour from without; the ,, 
terior to eure them from foreign Enemies that might come to the 
Relief of the Beſieg'd. Thus, when the Peloponneſians inveſted Plates, 
Thucydides reports, they rais'd a double Wall, one towards the Ci. 
ty, the other towards Athens, to prevent all Danger on that Side: 
the middle Space, which was ſixteen Feet, was taken up with Lodges | 
for Guards and Sentinels, built at due Diſtances one from another, Or 
yet ſo cloſe, that at a diſtant view the whole Pile appear'd to be = 
one broad Wall, with Turrets on both Sides, after 557 Tenth of a 
which was a larger Tower extended from Wall to Wall. orc 


(a) Herodotus Lib. IX. cap. LXIX, (H Plutarch. Sylla. ( Homer Iliad. x. 
v. 360+ (0 Piutarchus Pyrrho, 
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Engines were calld by the ancient Greeks ldi and afterwards 


pal. The firſt Invention of them the Grecians claim to them- 


rs, a ; yes, being not eaſily induced to allow the Contrivance of any Art 
by 


Jo other Nations; for it was their Cuſtom to travel into Egypt, In- 
, and other Eaftern Countries, to furniſh themſelves with Sciences 
End Inventions, which afterwards they made publick in Furope, and 
Fented às Productions of their own: Hence was deriv'd welt of the 
Precian Philoſophy; and as for Engines us'd in Sieges, it appears 
ey were invented in the Eaſtern Nations N zes b 
em; Moſes's Times 


vas deem hot to have been unacquainted with them (a), ſeveral of the 
IM. th Kings likewiſe appear to have known the Uſe of them; 
ore the ereas the Grecians till Homer's Times are not found to have had 
Tha the leaſt Hint of any fach Thing: Sratius indeed carries them as 
ne c ich as the Trojan War, and ſpeaking of the various Preſents ſent 
t Spa to Achilles by the Grecians, in order to carry on the War, reports, 
re 1 that Pylorand Meſſene furniſh'd him with Engines to batter the Walls, 
an 2 A810 YIMO TCH RIB £1 VG, | 5 1 | 


| ; large urs bart'ring Engines are from Pylos ſent, © 


1 then | . 

ch the But the Poet feems to have forgotten the rude and unskilful Age of 
is Me. this Hero, and to have form? 12 Neſcription from the Practices of 
Enter. his own Times; ſince Authors of better Credit have no Mention 
* of any ſuch thing. Homer indeed ſpeaks of ypgarar, which ſome an- 
n ani 


cient Interpreters take for xaiuaxs, Scaling-Ladders (C), 


to the | 

Time, e 

Thins - Kegwawy s av, H H Mer ois. 

rks ot B aring welk pointed Spears theſe ſtraight aſcend | 

Will rs SSC} OB is PT 2 1 | 2 
as de. Bit it may with no leſs Propriety be taken for the Pinnacles or 
cons | Towers, as we find it us'd in the following Verſe (c); SE 

to the 307-07. 160: 10a 164 ee. i ; 

l, ——— N. e Koss. & leurs iR. 


he C. The Tower's lofty Pinnacles they raz d, 
ln | Demoliſh'd all cheir Bulwarks, — 


to be Other $ again will have them to have been as ancient as the Theban War, 
ath of and to have been the Contrivance of Capaneus, one of the ſeyen Cham- 
pions ; the Story of whoſe being knock'd down with Thunderbolts was 


od *. — — — ——— ———————— — | | — . 
. „ P. AA. Vo 0 1 | . e 0 1 » Vo 8. 
e (a) Deuteronom cap. XX. v. 20 ye liad, u v. 443. (e Ibid. v all 


grounded on no better a Foundation, than that, attempting to ſcale the 
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when ſome of them were -771x]a2 (a), plicatiles, folded; others qu 


War, and to have given occaſion to the Fable of the Wooden Hei 
| built by Epeus, it being the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times to Wrap 


artificial, and therefore were wholly laid aſide in wiſer Ages, and, it 


(for ought appears to the contrary) thoſe they call'd 7e:/7ave, in Latin, 
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Walls of Thebes with Ladders, he was. beaten down and lain wil 
Stones: And ſince the Contrivance is ſo eaſy and obvious, it may ut 
be wholly improbable, that even thoſe Ages were acquainted withit 
However the different Sorts of Ladders were invented afterwardz 


Abr, ſolutiles, to be taken in Pieces (b), for the Convenience g 
Carriage, The Matter they were compos'd of was likewiſe very diff 
ferent, being not only Wood, but Ropes, Leather, c. 1 
The reſt of the Engines ſeem however to have been later: Tu 
Ram indeed is ſaid by Pliny to have been invented in the Troja 


up the 5 F of every Invention in Fables: But this is only Coy 
jecture, and may with the ſame Eaſe be deny'd, as aſſerted. Athena 
indeed fpeaks of this Engine as very ancient (c), but doth not fix iy 
Invention to any determinate Time, only obſerves that the Roman 
were oblig'd for it to the Grecians; and ſince Vitruvius gives the Hy. 
nour of its Contrivance to the Carthaginians in their Siege of Gat, 
and neither Homer, nor any Greek Writer for many Ages after ha 
the leaſt mention thereof, there ſeems little Reaſon to credit Pliny 
Report. Tis probable, however, that thoſe Ages might have ſome 
ſmall Helps in taking Towns, contriv'd, as by ſeveral others, ſo 
particularly by Epeus, who is famous in Poetical Story for being an 
Artificer, and (as Lycophron reports) was very ſerviceable on tha 
Account to the Grecan Army; —_ DT 


TiI#]lw ty, a]ore iv xaivp Joess, 
Ka g TeXvars wzAnoatla rear (d). 


Dauntleſs in Boxing, but. diſmay'd at th' Sound 
Of claſhing Arms, yet by his famous Art 
He was moſt uſeful to the Grecian Fleet. 


But theſe Devices ſeem to have been exceeding contemptible, and un. 


ay be, never practis'd but at their firſt Invention. The only conſtant 
Inſtruments us'd by the ancient Grecians in demoliſhing Walls, were 


terebræ, which were long Irons with ſharp Ends. Wherefore 'tis res. 
ſonable to conclude that moſt of their famous Engines were invented 
about the Time of the Peloponneſian War, wherein ' tis plai n from Thu 
cydides they were us'd; Diodorus (e) and Plutarch ( will have Perides 
to have contriy'd ſeveral of them by the Aſſiſtance of Artemon an Ar. 
tificer of Claxomenæ, as Rams, Tortoiſes, exc. yet Cornelius Nepos re- 
ports, that ſome of them were us'd in the Age before by Miltiade, 
when he beſieged Paros; Plutarch alſo himſelf, when he reports out of 
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— 


. Appian, (Y) Plutarchus Arate, (e) Fine Lib. IV. (a) caſſand. v. 945. 
(e) Lib, XII. 7 Pericle. 8 ( ) We Nen 
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Walls of Thebes with Ladders, he was beaten down and ſlain wille 
Stones: And ſince the Contrivance is ſo eaſy and obvious, it may not 1 6 
be wholly improbable, that even thoſe Ages were acquainted with it 
However the different Sorts of Ladders were invented afterward 
when ſome of them were 71x]! (a), plicatiles, folded; others , 
Abra, ſolutiles, to. be taken in Pieces (b), for the Convenience i 
Carriage. The Matter they were compos'd of was likewiſe very dif. 2% 
ferent, being not only Wood, but Ropes, Leather, exc. | 
The reſt of the Engines ſeem however to have been later: T 
Ram indeed is ſaid by Pliny to have been invented in the Tyojan 
War, and to have given occaſion to the Fable of the Wooden Horſe 
built by Epeus, it being the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times to wrayfil {hp 
up the Ori inal of eyery Invention in Fables: But this is only Con 
jecture, and may with the ſame Eaſe be deny'd, as aſſerted. Athena Ts 
indeed' fpeaks of this Engine as very ancient (c), but doth not fix ii 
Invention to any determinate Time, only obſeryes that the Romay 'S 
were oblig'd for it to the Grecians; and ſince Vitruvius gives the Ho- 1 
nour of its Contrivance to the Carthaginians in their Siege of Gades, 
and neither Homer, nor any Greek Writer for many Ages after has 
the leaſt mention thereof, there ſeems little Reaſon to credit Plinys |= - 
Report. Tis probable, however, that thoſe Ages might have ſomeſſſ |= => 
ſmall Helps in taking Towns, contriv'd, as by. ſeyeral others, ſofll 
particularly by Epeus, who is famous in Poetical Story for being an] 
| Artificer, and (as Lycophron reports) was very ſerviceable on th |= 
Account to the Grezan Army | | 
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KM , Texvats wpzhnoalla Se“ (d). 


Dauntleſs in Boxing, but. diſmay'd at th' Sound 
Of claſhing Arms, yet by his famous Art 
He was moſt uſeful to the Grecian Fleet. 


But theſe Devices ſeem to have been exceeding contemptible, and un- 
artificial, and therefore were wholly laid aſide in wiſer Ages, and, i 
may be, never practis'd but at their firſt Invention. The only conſtant 57 
Inftruments us'd by the ancient Grecians in demoliſhing Walls, were NE 
(for ought appears to the contrary) thoſe they call'd 7e:/7Tava, in Latin, 1 
terebræ, which were long Irons with ſharp Ends. Wherefore tis rea- 
ſonable to conclude that moſt of their famous Engines were invented 
about the Time of the Peloponneſian War, wherein ' tis plain from Thi. 
cydides they were us'd ; Diodorus (e) and Plutarch (f) will have Pericl 
to have contriv'd ſeveral of them by the Aſſiſtance of Artemon an Ar. 
tificer of Claxomenæ, as Rams, Tortoiſes, exc. yet Cornelius Nepos re. 
ports, that ſome of them were us'd in the Age before by Miltiadt 
when he beſieged Paros; Plutarch alſo himſelf, when he reports out of 
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phorus, that battering Engines were firſt employ'd in the Samian 
War by Pericles, and compos'd at that Time by Artemon, being then 
ſtrange and ſurprizing Sight, preſently after adds, that Heraclides 
of Pontus will have that Engineer to have flouriſh'd ſeyeral Ages be- 
ore the Samian War; ſo that nothing of Certainty can be expected 
n this Matter. The Principal of the Grecian Inventions were theſe 
hich follow : 3 | 
X:awrn, teſtudo, a Tortiſe, a defenſive Invention, ſo call'd from 
covering and ſheltering the Soldiers, as a Tortiſe is covered by its 
hell, Several Sorts we find of it, as, | | 
1. XA SERTI@T OY, teſtudo militaris, term'd ſometimes cuna- 
mi5143s, when the Soldiers drawn up cloſe to one another, and the 


Heads: as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to ſtand ere, the reſt to ſtoo 
lower and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd upon the Ground: 


their Bodies, the reſt covering the Heads of thoſe that were plac'd be- 
fore them; ſo that the whole Body reſembled a Pent-houſe or Roof 


gided without Prejudice to the Soldiers underneath, This Invention 
was us'd in Field-Battels, but more frequently in ſurprizing Cities 
before the Beſieg'd were prepar'd for Defence; and ſerve to protect 
the Beſiegers in their Approach to the Walls 

2. XK eg WAS ens the chief Deſign thereof was 
(as the Name imports) to guard the Soldiers in filing Ditches, and 
caſing up Mounts, | 


3. XEN © 


4. To theſe may be aded Teſtudo arietaria, wherewith thoſe that 
batter'd the Walls were protected; of which afterwards, 


Soldiers held over their Heads. The Word came at length to ſignifie 
Trifes, from the Siege of Syracuſe, where the Athenians calling conti- 
nually for Hurdles to ſhelter them, the Beſiegers in Deriſion cry'd 
5, YEppo. | 

Another Engine compos'd of Boards, and like the Reman Pluteus, 
was us'd by Alexander's Soldiers, as we read in Curtius. 

Xoua, agger, a Mount, which was rais'd ſo high as to equal, if 
not exceed, the Top of the beſieg'd Walls: The Sides were wall'd in 
with Bricks or Stones, or ſecur'd with ſtrong Rafters to hinder it from 
falling; the Fore-part only, being by Degrees to be advanc'd nearer the 
Walls, remain'd bare. The Pile it ſelf conſiſted of all ſorts of Mate- 
rials, as Earth, Timber, Boughs, Stones, exc. as Thucydides reports 


in the Siege of Plates: Into the middle were caſt alſo Wickers, and 


Twigs of Trees to faſten, and, as it were, cement the other Parts, 
The whole Fabrick is thus deſcrib'd by Lacan (a). 


A —_— * 


* 


(a) Lib. III. 


kindermoſt Ranks bowing themſelves, plac'd their Targets above their 
the Men in the Front and on the Sides holding their Targets before 


cover'd with Tiles, down which the Enemy's miſſive Weapons eaſily 


| pbE, was triangular, with its Front ſhelving downwards 
for the Protection of Pioneers, who undermin'd Walls. | 


T*ppz, Wicker-Hurdles, reſembling the Roman vines, which the 
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410] nene a E121 : Hoi + of whic 
Procumbunt nemora, & ſpoliantur robore lu: x. 1 
Ur, cum terra levis mediam virgultaque molm N 


ſyietaria 
The! 
in lengt 
Walls f 
as they 

Length 
of ſeve 
twenty: 
a Cubit 


Suſpendant, ſtructd laterum compage ligatam 
 Arttet humum, preſſus ne cedat turribus acer. 
| The Groves are fell'd, and ſtrongeſt Timber ſought, 

From thickeſt Foreſts largeſt Oaks are brought, 

To make ſtrong Rafters to ſupport the Pile, 

Leſt ch Earth break in, and fruſtrate all their Toyl, 
He, Turres, moyeable Towers of Wood, uſually: plac'd uM dred T 
the Mount: They were driven upon Wheels, which were fix'd within vas ne 


the proband 4/5 to ſecure them from the Enemies. Their Size wa Wl hundr: 
not always the ſame, but proportion'd.to the Towers of the City they if than f 
beſieg' d; the Front was uſually cover'd with Tiles, and in later Time: 
the Sides were likewiſe guarded with the ſame Materials; their Toy: Whee 
were cover'd with raw Hides, and other Shrowds, to preſerve then WI EN 
from Fire-balls and miſſive Weapons: They were form'd into fever | havin 
Stories, which were able to carry not Soldiers only, buy ſeyeral Sem Engi! 
of Engines; Wähence Sms @; - oO ado 
Turris multiplici ſurgens ad ſidera tecto 
Exibat, tabulata decem cui creſcere Grajus 
Fecerat, & multas nemorum conſumſerat umbras. 


Thin were the Groves, and ſcarce cou'd boaſt a Shade 


„ 


| 7 K 

When th' Grajan with ten Rooms a Tower made, 5 ſom 

Whoſe various Turrets ſeem'd the Stars t' inyade. oh 

The firſt Contrivance is attributed to ſome Artificers of Silicy about bo 

the Time of Dionyſius the Tyrant; by ſome to Polyidus a Theſſalian, Ml Tir 

Philip of Macedon's Engineer (; by others to Diades and Chereas (6, but 
who were Polyidus's Scholars, and entertain'd by Alexander in his | 


Eaſtern Expedition : The laſt of theſe ſeem rather to have been Im- 00 
provers of the former Invention, for we find Mention of Wooden 
Towers in the elder Dionyſius's Reign (d): It may be the Device of m- Ml Ste 
| king ves opnyTes, portable Turrets, to be nes in pieces and cat- cal 
ry'd along with the Army, may be owing to then. ” 
Kpids, Aries, the Ram, was an Engine with an Iron-Head call'din 
Greek 1«04A1 or , νν, reſembling a Ram's Head, wherewith they 
batter'd the Enemies Walls. Of this there were three Kinds: 
r. The firſt was plain and unartificial, being nothing but a long pi 
| Beam with an Iron-Head, which the Soldiers drove with main Force 
againſt the Wall, Fe 


* 


— 1 


( Lib. XIV. (c) Athenaus Mechanicis apud Turn, Vitruvins Lib. X. caps 
2, The 


XIX. () Heron. cap. XIII. (4) Diedorys Siculus. 
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>. The ſecond was hung with Ropes to another Beam, by the Help 
of which they thruſt it forwards with much greater Force. | 
3. The third differ'd only from the former, as being cover'd with a 
ve, or Shroud, to guard the Soldiers, whence tis call'd Teſtude 
ietaria. Td SCAT AIRS BL re 0 
"The Beam was ſometimes no leſs than an hundred and twenty Feet 
in length, and cover'd with Iron-Plates, leſt thoſe who defended the 
Walls ſhould ſet it on Fire; the Head was arm'd with as many Horns 
as they pleas'd: Joſephus reports that one of Veſpaſian's Rams, the 
Length whereof was only fitty Cubits, which came not up to the Size 
of ſeveral of the Grecian Rams, had an Head as thick as ten Men, and 
twenty-five Horns, each of which was as thick as one Man, and plac'd 
a Cubit's Diſtance from the reſt; the Weight hung (as was cuſtomary) 
upon the hinder Part, weigh'd no leſs than one thouſand and five hun- 
| upo i dred Talents; when it was remov'd from one Place to another, if it 
within was not taken in Pieces, an hundred and fifty Yoke of Oxen, or three 
e un hundred Pair of Horſes and Mules labour'd in drawing it; and no leſs 
vide than fifteen hundred Men employ'd their utmoſt Strength in forcing it 
Times _ the Walls. At other Times we find theſe Rams driven upon 
2 Er was firſt invented by Demetrius, Son to Antigonus, who, 
ever i having taken Rhodes, with ſeveral other Towns by the Help of this 
Sorts Engine, was honour'd with the Sirname of ToAlopxnTys. We have 
| ſeyeral Deſcriptions of it left us by Vitruvius (a), Plutarch H, and Dio- 
dirus (c), who, tho' differing in other Points, are thus far agreed, That 
it was a Machine of prodigious Bulk, not unlike the Ram cover'd with 
the Shroud, but vaſtly bigger, and of far greater Force ; that it was 
| driven both with Ropes and Wheels, and contain'd ſeveral other ſmal- 
| er Engines, out of which Stones and other miſſive Weapons were caſt. 
5 Kerqre AT“ are us'd in different Senſes, ſometimes for Arrows, 
7 ſometimes for Engines out of which Arrows were caſt; in the latter 
of which Significations they are term'd g=uCeagc, and BeArrdoas. 
They are likewiſe, tho' not very properly, taken for Engines to caft 


5 Stones; and we find them ſometimes us'd to throw great Pieces of 
Timber. The Invention of them is aſcrib'd to the Syrians by Pliny; 
: s but Diodorus (d) and Plutarch report, they were firſt contriv'd in Si- 


cily, about the Time in which the elder Dionyſius engag'd in the War 
7 with Carthage, „ 8 ft ; 

. Engines to caſt Stones were of ſeveral Sorts; ſome only for ſmaller 
Stones, ſuch as ed Slings; others for thoſe alſo of a larger Size, 
call'd ſometimes only by the general Names of ydſyare, and waſ- 
An va, ooyara, Or dpeTHerKt apyara, the former of which ſeem to 
2 lignifie all ſorts of Engines, the latter all thoſe deſign'd to caſt miſſive 
e Weapons; ſometimes by more peculiar Titles, as Ar HbA, e eoCo- 
| Mot; £TpoConmmea ogy ava, Which Names are yet ſo general, as to com- 
drehend all Engines that caſt Stones: Nor is there any proper Term, 


r lod 


= O Lib, x. (i) Demerrie. ) Lib. XX, (i) Lib. xiv. 
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that I know of, for that famous Engine, out of which Stones of 


Size not leſs than Milſtones, were thrown with ſo great Violence: 


to daſh whole Houſes in pieces at a Blow: Twas call'd indeed | 
the Romans, Balliſta; but this Name, tho' of Grecian Original, 2 


pears not to have been us'd in Greece; this Engine however yy 
| known: there, and was the ſame with that us'd by the Romans, th 


Farce of which is thus expreſs'd by Lucan (a); 
At ſaxum quoties ingenti verberis ictu 

Excutitur, qualis rupes, quam vertice montis 
Abſcidit impulſu ventorum adjuta vetuſtas; 
Frangit cuncta ruens, nec tantum corpora preſſa 
Exanimat, totos cum ſanguine diſſipat artus. 
Such is the Force, when maſſy Stones are thrown, 
As when from ſome Mount's Top a Rock falls down, 
Which now worn out with Age can't longer bear 
The Shock of Winds, and Fury of the Year; 
They break thro? all that in their Paſſage lie, 
And do thro' Walls and Houſes force their Way, 
Not only kill the Man, but ſpread all o'er 
The Ground his ſcatter'd Limbs and reeking Gore, H. I. 


Theſe were the moſt remarkable Engines the Grecians us'd in taking 
Towns. It will be expected in the next Place, that ſome Account be 
given of the Methods by which the Beſieg'd defended themſelyes, 


Upon the Enemy's Approach, they gave Notice to their Confede-! 


rates (if they had any) to haſten their Aſſiſtance : In the Day this was 
done by raiſing a great Smoke; in the Night by Fires, or lighted 
Torches, call'd epo, and gpux]wetar, whence to ſignifie the com. 
ing of Enemies was call'd ppuz]opay (b). Theſe Torches were term 
peux]ot 0x4, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they call'd gpuy/i 
ei, Which were _ upon the Approach of Friends: They dit 
fer'd in this, that the latter were held firm and unmoy'd, the former 
toſs'd and wav'd to and fro in the Air. 

They ſeem not to have had any conſtant Method of defending them. 
ſelves; but thus much may be obſerv'd in general, that the Walls were 
guarded with Soldiers, who, with Stones, and all Sorts of miſlive 
_ Weapons aſſaulted the Invaders; and the za7eT+tATa: with other En- 
gines of that Kind, were planted within the Town, and play'd upon 
them. Several other Methods were practis'd againſt them, as when 
the Tyrians heating Braſs Bucklers red hot, and filling them with Sand 
and Lime, pour'd it upon Alexander's Soldiers, which getting between 
their Armourand Fleſh, burn'd vehemently, and caus'd them to fling 
off their Armour, ſo that the Beſiegers wounded them at pleaſure, 


— 


— 


(4) Lib. IL (6) Theognidis Scholiaſte :, Hemeri Scholiaftes Iliad. I. 
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es of without receiving any Hurt. Several Ways they had to elude the Force 
of their o__ and defeat their Stratagems: Their Mines they ren- 
der'd ineffectual by Countermines ; their Mounts they let fall to the 
Ground by Undermining the Foundations: Their Towers and all their 
Engines they burn'd with Fire-balls; themſelves they defended with 
Skins, Wool-packs, and other Things proper to ward off Stones, 
and other miſſive Weapons: The Heads of Battering Rams they 
broke off with Stones of a prodigious Size from the Walls; or (as 
we read of the Tyrians) render'd them uſeleſs by cutting the Ropes, 
whereby they were * with long Scythes: And if there re- 
main'd no Hope of defending their Walls, they ſometimes rais'd 
new ones with Forts within, Many other Contrivances were us'd, 
as the Poſture of Affairs requir'd, and as the Beſieg d were ingeni- 
ous in finding out Methods for their own Preſeryation. 
f The Manner of treating the Cities they had taken, was not always 
l, the ſame, depending upon the Temper of the General, who ſometimes 
put all, at leaſt all that were in Arms, to the Sword, demoliſh'd the 
Walls and Buildings, and made the reſt Slaves; ſometimes graciouſly 
receiv'd them into Fayour, requiring only ſome Tributary Acknow- 
ledgement. The Athenians had a Cuſtom of ſending Colonies to inha- 
bit the Places they had depopulated, which they divided by Lots among 
| ſome ofthe Commonalty, when met together in a publick Aſſembly (a). 
. When they demoliſh'd a City, it was frequent to pronounce dire- 
H. H. BN ful Curſes upon whoever ſhould endeayour to rebuild it; which ſome 
taking imagine was the Reaſon that Troy could never be rais'd out of its 
int be Aſhes, tho” ſeveral Perſons attempted it, being devoted to eternal 
ves, and irreparable Ruin by Agamemnon (b): This ſeems to have been 
afede- a very ancient Cuſtom, and deriv'd from the Eaſtern Nations, for 
s was Wi (to omit other Inſtances) we find Joſhua at the Deſtruction of Je- 
ghted Bi richo to have fix'd an Imprecation upon the Perſon that ſhould re- 
com. build it (e), which was accompliſh'd in Hiel the Bethelite many Ages 
erm'd Wi after, in the Reign of Ahab (d.) 
ht | 
rmer | | | 73 
hem- Le. H A P. XI. 
were | | . | 
1 Of the Slain, and their Funerals. 
Eu. | 


ON * RT ©... | | 1 3 
3 H E ancient Grecians ſeem to have treated the Bodies of their 


Sand dead Enemies in a very undecent and inhuman Manner, baſely 
ween b g Ven ing the Injuries they had receiv'd from them whilſt living, 
fdisfiguring, and ſtabbing their Carcaſſes, and expoſing them to Scorn 


mY an Ignominy: Which eruel and barbarous Practice was not thorough- 
* (7 fiorm'd in the Trojan War, as appears, from divers Inſtances in the 
2 ny Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes Nubibus Pp. 134. (6) Euſtathius Iliad, &. p. 350. 


oſbua cap. VI. 26. (4) 1 Reg. cap. XVI. 34. 
H lliads, 
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1liads, where dead Enemies are diſmember'd by inſulting Conquerors, 


none of which is more remarkable than that of Hector, who lay unbu. 


ry'd many Days, was dragg'd round Troy's Walls, and Patroclus's Se. 
pulchre, and ſuffer'd all ſorts of Indignities. This indeed might be 
imputed to Achilles's extravagant Rage for the Joſs of Patroclus, or (a 
the Scholiaft (a) affirms) to a peculiar Cuſtom of Theſſaly, his native 
Country, where it was their conſtant Practice to drag at their Cha. 
riots the Murderers of their near Friends; did it not appear that the 
reſt of the Grecians us'd him in a manner no leſs brutiſh and barbs. 
rous, inſulting over him, and ſtabbing his dead Body (6) : 
*H pa, x) 2x verpolo epuaero yarue ſy e 
Kat 70 y ard Jy 2 JU à % A aOpne TH ye νν, m 
AipariayT” anne e aividegopor ee Agaor, 
0 Y Snioarlo ‚ i x SO dynrer 
"ExJopO-* dd dee of Tis everurTei Ye mapkcn. 
gde Y vis Emeouey ed ts whndior N 
*Q br, N dna Sh peratoTrHO dugndart 
YExlop, N de ves Ep avel una. 
Thus having ſaid, with unrelenting Force 
He rends his vengeful Spear from Hector's Corſe ; 
Too ſmall the Recompetice one Death cou'd give. 
But, Hector dead, his Manes ſtill muſt grieve : 
He then the bloody, lifeleſs Corps deſpoil'd, 
And Soldiers with ayenging Fury fill'd, 
With eager Haſte about his Body preſs, 
Admire his Stature, and his Comelineſs; 
Each vents his Rage upon th' already ſlain, 
As tho' they meant to kill him o'er again : 
Then thus one pointing to his Neighbour ſaid, 
With vaunting Words inſulting o'er the Dead, 
* Is this the Hector, whoſe tremendous Name 
* Brought Fear and Terrour whereſoe'er it came? 
% Gods! How he's'chang'd ſince When he threw his Fire 
« Amidſt our Ships, and made whole Greece retire, H. H 
Tydeus has no better Treatment in Statius (c); 
Ducitur hoſtili (proh dura potentia Fati !) 
Tydeus ille ſolo, modo cui Thebana ſequenti 
Agmina, ſive gradum ſeu frena efſunderet, ingens 
Limes utrinque datus: Nuſquam arma, manuſque quieſcunt, 
VNiulla viri feritas; juvat ora rigentia leto, 


(4) Iliad. x", v. 308. (b) lbid. v. 367. (c) Thebaid. IX. v. 28... 
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E: formidatos impune laceſſere vultus; | 
Hic amor, hoc und timidi, forteſque ſeguuntur 
Nobilitare manus, inſectaque ſunguine tela 
Conjagibus fervant, parviſque oftendere natis, : 
At God-like Tydeus (wretched Turn of Fate!) 
Avenging Tyrians level all their Hate; 
At God-like Tydeus, Whoſe commanding Sway 
Thro' Theban Troops did propagate Diſmay ; 
Whether he mounted on his Horſe appear'd, 
Or for deſtructive War on Foot prepar'd, 
_ Th' oppoſing Squadrons dar'd not long to ſtay, 
But, where he led, ſubmiſſively gave way; 
Yet he, brave Chief, is dragg'd along the Field, 
And bears what Foes,. with Pow'r and Fury fill'd, 
Cou'd eber inflict; his dreadful Arms they ſeize, 
All ſtab his Corps, and tear his manly Face; 
The moſt oppoſing Minds in this conſpire, , 
The tim'rous and che brave alike deſire 
To ſtab the Body of their Foe when ſlain, 
And with his Blood their ghitted Blades to ſtain: 
Theſe they as Marks of higheſt Honour prize, | 
And keep to ſhew their Wiyes, and blooming Boys. E. E. 
Whence it appears to have been their.conftant Practice, and look'd 
on as very conſiſtent with Virtue and Honour; as Servius bath like- 
wie obſerv'd, when Virgil's Mezentius was us'd in the ſame man- 
ner; the Poet indeed does not expreſly affirm any ſuch Thing, 
which notwithſtanding plainly appears, for whereas he only receiv d 
tro Wounds from Aneas (a), we find his Breaſt- plate afterwards 
pierc'd thro' in twelve, i. e. a great many Places, a determinate 
Number being put for an indefinite (%; £ 
bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis. . 
Thro' twice fix Places was his Breaſt- plate pierc'd. | 
The barbarous Nations were not leſs guily of this inhuman Practice. 
Leonidas King of Sparta, having valiantly loſt his Life in fighting againſt 
Yerxes, had his Head fix'd upon a Pole, and his Body gibbeted (c: But 
the Grecians were long before that Time convinc'd of the Villany, and 
Baſeneſs of ſuch Actions; and therefore when Panſanias the Spartan 
Was urg'd to retaliate Leonidas's Injury upon Mardonius, Xerxes's Ge- 
neral overcome at Platee, he refus'd to be concern'd in, or to — 
Revenge ſo barbarous, and unworthy a Grecian: Even in the 
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of the Trojan War the Grecians were much reform'd from the Inhy. 
manity as well of their own Anceſtors, as other Nations; it had for. 
merly been cuſtomary for the Conquerors to hinder their Enemies from 
interring their Dead, till they had paid large Sums for their Ranſon,, 
and ſome Footſteps of this Practtce are found about that Time; Hedty'; 
Body was redeem'd from Achilles (a); Achilles's was again redeem'; 
from the Trojans for the ſame Price he had receiy'd for Hefor (b); 
Ac 5 TWwps Ts me9a0 vs SdvO- 
Tre p TAAdY Pp TeuTAING np, 
Ay die Tov avTirovoy iuX aus iony, | 
INN ger NH. TYAayn od Þpor, 
KegTles Bits . 5 
f A Ranſom large as that which Priam gave, 
That Royal Hector's mangled Corps might have ö 
The happy Priv'lege of a decent Grave, | 
By Argian Chiefs ſhall be repaid to Troy, 
And then the ſlain Achilles ſhall enjoy 
That honourable Urn the grateful God 
Upon his Mother Thetis had beſtow'd. H. E. 
Niſus is introduc'd by Virgil, diſſwading his Friend EFuryalus from ac- 
companying him into Danger, leſt, it he were lain, there ſhould be 
no Perſon that would recover by Fight, or redeem his Body (c). 
Sit, qui me raptum pugna, pretiove redemptum 
Mandet humo ſolita. | 
Let there be one, who, moy'd with pitying Care, | | 


Wou'd me redeem made Pris'ner of the War, 
Or ranſom'd, decently my Corps interr, 


| Whence it appears, that Redemption of the Dead was practis'd in 
thoſe Days, and if neglected, they were frequently ſuffer'd to lie 
unbury'd; which Misfortune happen'd to many of Homer's Heroes, 
as we learn from the very Entrance of the firſt Iliad, where he thus 


ſpeaks of Achilles's Anger, 
TIeaads do ii, l ,L; apoianter 
Heco, aire; ꝙ $hwaue TEUXE Aε,uA, 

|  Olavotal Ts . — 

And num'rous Crouds of yaliant Heroes Ghoſts 
Sent mournful down unto the Stygian Coaſts, 
Whilſt uninterr'd on Earth their Bodies lay, 
Expos'd to Dogs, and rav'nous Birds a Prey, 


— 11 


— 


0 


(s) lliad, d, (6) Lycophronis Caſſandra v. 269, (c AÆneid. IX. v. 213. 
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Pat this was not ſo common as in more early Ages, for we find A- 


chilles himſelf celebrating the Funeral of Eetion King of Thebes in Ci- 
licia, and Father of Andromache, whom the Poet introduces ſpeak- 
bane (23s; 9 HEE. = | 


Hr 78 TaTp dH anvixlavs SIO- Axe, 
Ex 5 AN ago Kinitev £0 vaterdooas, 

. Onclw viimuncy x7 Sixlave Heriova, 
Odd pv Seevaerte, o:Cdowaro d mrye Jvus* 
Ax deg py nart-uane cu E]Ert SaSantorotrs 
HI" #71 one e. N 
Then when the Walls of Thebes he overthrew. 
His fatal Hand my Royal Father ſlew, 

He ſlew Eetion, but deſpoil'd him not, 

Nor in his Hate the Fun'ral Rites forgot z 
Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the Mares of his Foe; 


| And Agamemnon oranted the Trojans free Leave to perform the Fu- 
neral Rites of all their Slain, promiſing. upon Oath to give them 
no Diſturbance (b); En, | 


Auel qe vexpotow uaraxy my vrt eie, 

Ou yap Tis gads veruay raTaTeFVHoTAY 

Tive7*, £76 Ae N , ves MEAT w 4 

eQ «Sd \ » ACM | / o 

Opxia q Zeus ig, epiy Sur Crwoors Apns. 

1 envy not the Privilege of the Dead, 

I grant, that they upon the Pile be lay'd,' 

Let Jove be Witneſs to the Vows I make, | 

Nor will 1 e'er the binding Cov'nant break. . H. 
Not long before, the Grecians were perfect 1 to this Piece of 
Humanity, for we are told that Hercules was the firſt that ever gave 
leave to his Enemies to carry off their Dead N and others report, 


that the firſt Treaty made for the recovering and burying the Bodies of 
the Slain, was that of Theſeus with the Thebans to interr the Heroes 


that loſt their Lives in the Theban War (d). In ſucceeding Ages it was 


Jook'd on as the greateſt Impiety to deny what they thought a Debt to 

Nature, and was rarely, or never done to lawful Enemies, except upon 

extraordinary and unuſual Provocations; for it was thought below a ge- 
ac 


ſ ä — 


— — 
** [ 


Y lliad, g. v. 414. (b) Iliad. B. v. 40. (e) Elianus Var, Hiſt, Lib. XII. 
ap. XXVII. (4) Platarchus Theſee, | 
H 3 nerous 


A Tomb he rais'd, — „ Mr. Dryden. 
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nerous ; . 
then 8 ay unworthy. Grecians to vent thei Malice, whey 
ae cee ee eee themſelves 0 
. "Tho, of thonignt:ſeery. w bay e-heep careful. ur Exceſs and Superfiiti 
4 P i ring an honourab e Interment for the Bodies of their ow Sol 
1 at had valiantly loſt their Lives; inſomuch that the T 10 r 
or dong. ain'd rliat amaus-ViRory.over.the Lacedemonians In the Sea. 
F 
ae one arc ff ering the Bodies th 
LES when Yer they alledg'd, char they ware bind, 
eigen by 2 Nr been dangerous to the whole Fleet hay 
rand, pA pda 2 yr. tlieir Safety by a timely Retreat (a): This bs 
ry 3 eee 38 _ 6 2 16 ht de en. Terri 
- hs me OO e e that two of his Men we 
-* Fa . when they carry'd off the Dead, made an Halt, 2 
er den to the Enemy for leave to carry them off rae ; 
loſing the H nen 77 which belong d to 8 al 
loſing rhe eee that he 
(i. Aﬀeer 5 5 1 8b Dead could not be Maſter of the Field 
Naxus, rather than lea © Oy lis e e 
Mercy of the Wan eave any, af bis Soldiers, or their Bodies to the 
wien he was 1 _ from proſecuting his Victor, 
He e d eee e We 
When they carried their Arms into diſtant Coudtries, they reduel 


the Bodies of the Dead to Aſhes, that thoſe at 16h 

| : . ; I E at le mio a , 
to their Relations, and repoſitedin the Tombs at e . 
PIER met W ich Cuſtom (they ſay). was, Hercules 3 
ee e 8 back his Son Argius, if he would give 5 
doing 14 84 ray. 4% in his Expedition againſt Troy; the young Man 
1 his Aſhes ar” De ee er e but by de- 
Trojan War wher = ther (4h However we find it practis'd in the 
"and preſerve 1 a eſtor advis'd the Grecians to burn all their Dead 
and preſerye them there 'till their Return into Greece (e); th 

35 | bat, 5 


Abe I" dye wa 'nuunne owly a Heldt beg | 
Be Y 1(410y0t0 ty” A 1aTaiouls ante y 
Tord ro vgs 1, @5 X ria manly la 
Oiaad dyn, T7401 avs Vinus}4 marpide Valar. 


Oxen and Myles. in ſclemn Order led 

bbs us aſſembled here, ſhall bring our Dead, 

2 hat we their Bodies near our Ships may burn 

And fave thyir ſnowy, Bones "till we to Greece return. 
HM; 


) Xenophon Gree, Hiſt, Lib. I, (b) Plutarchus Nice. 


Lib, XV, (d) Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad. . v. 52, (6) Iliad. 1 (s) Dmcanus Sieului. 
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The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable Labour, and there. 


fore bury'd their Dead in the Country where they dy'd; only their 
Kings they embalm'd with Honey, and convey'd them Home, as 
we ie from Plutarch (a), who reports, that when Ageſilaus re- 
ſign'd his Life at the Haven of Menelaus, a deſart Shoar in Africa, 
the Spartans having no Honey to embalm his Body wrap'd it in 
Wax, and ſo carry'd it to Laced mon. | 

The Soldiers all attended at the Funeral Solemnities with their Arms 


| turn'd upſide down, it being cuſtomary for Mourners in moſt. of their 
Actions to behave themſely 
| uſual at other Times; in thoſe Places where it was the Faſhion to 


es In a manner contrary to what was 


wear long Hair, Mourners were ſhav'd; and where others ſhav'd 


Mourners wore long Hair: Their Conjecture therefore is frivolous, 


who imagined the Soldiers turn'd the Heads of their Shields down- 
wards, leſt the Gods, whoſe Images were engraven upon them, ſhould 


be polluted with the Sight of a Corpſe Y; ſince not the Gods only, 
but any other Figures were frequently reprefented there; nor ſome 
few only, but the whole Company held them in the ſame Poſture : 


Beſides, not the Shields alone, but the'r other Arms were, pointed 


| downwards: Thus Evander's Arcadians with the reſt of Zneas's 
| Soldiers in Virgil (, follow Pallas's Herſe, 


— Tum maſta Phalanx, Teucrique ſequuntur, 
Tyrrhenique duces, && verſis Arcades armis. 

Next went the mournful Troop, Captains from Tray, 
Tyrrhenia, and from pleaſant Arcady, 
With Arms turn'd downward.— 


The Grecian Princes in Statins (4) obferve the ſame Cuſtom 


. eſs ducunt inſignibus ipſi 
Grajugene reges. — 

The Grecian Chiefs the fad Proceſſion led 
With Enſigns downwards turn'd, — 


Their Tombs were adorn'd with Inſcriptions ſhewing their Names, 
and ſometimes their Parentage, and Exploits, which Honour the Spar- 
tan Lawgiver granted to none beſide Women who dy'd in Child-bed, 
and Soldiers & that. loſt their Lives in Battel : Theſe were bury'd with 
green Boughs, and honour'd with an Oration in their Praiſe ; Such of 


them as had excell'd the reſt, and were judg'd compleat and perfect 


Varriours, had a farther Honour of being interr'd in their Red Coats, 
which were the Soldier's Habit at Sparta (f) + Their Arms were like- 
Wiſe fix'd upon their Tombs; whence Leonidas the Sparian King is 
introduc'd in the Epigram refuſing Xerxes's purple Robe, and deſiring 
no other Ornament to beautity his Tomb, than his Buckler. 

(a) Ageſilao, (b) Servins in Æneid. XI. 92. (c) Loc, citat. (d) Thebaid. VI. 


e) Plutarchus L . vElianus Var. Hiſt, Lib, VI. cap. VI. 
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III Aeoyid e xarid gy Spas du iH iſenus, 
SépEns, N gaps! woppuric | d up 
Knx vexuor d nynoww 6 T&; EmTdpras piyas Hg 
* Ou Sexopuar wpoberars pic dy dgwnepvoy 
Avis por TvpBs nogu@ H, Epps 74 Ttpoov, 
Hg x & did lu dg Aa- 
Whilſt Xerxes moy'd with pitying Care beheld 
Th' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had kill'd ; 


The Royal Perſian with officious Haſte 15 | W 
His purple Robe about the Body caſt; bad 
Till dying Leonidas Silence broke, 6s privat. 
And thus that gen'rous Spartan Hero ſpoke: greate 
«© Forbear, fond Prince, this unbecoming Pride, 1 
* No Perſian Pomp ſhall e'er theſe Reliques hide. | mand 
«© Soft purple Palls are only us'd by thoſe _ 74%, 

© Who have betray'd their Country to their Foes; or be 
* My Buckler's all the Ornament I'll have, 
«« *Tis that which better ſhall adorn my Grave | 

** Than *Scutcheon, or a formal Epitaph; 


« My Tomb thus honour'd, I'll triumphant go 
© Like ſome brave Spartan to the Shades below. H. H. 
This Cuſtom was not peculiar to Sparta, but practis'd all over Gree; 
where, beſides their Arms, it was uſual to add the Badge of whatever 
other Profeſſion they had born, Elpenor, appearing in the Shades bs 
low to Ulyſſes, intreats him to fix the Oar he us'd to row with, upon 
his Tomb, and to caſt his Arms into the Funeral Pile (a); 
AN, WE Kd.KkYE wy THI Yeorm had wot ig lv, 
S1pa 7% wor xXe0am moins em] Hit Fakdong 
 Arpes Sugnvorm, x, topos pub 
Taba Te por TAL ay, mnzai T Om TULB@ lh, 
| T6 Y Cog bpeœo, x par” tots Ades. | 
Whatever Arms remain to me when dead, 
Shall with my Corps upon the Pile be laid; 
Then o'er my Grave a laſting Mon'ment rear, 
Which to Poſterity my Name ſhall bear; 
This do, then fix the Oar upon my Tomb, 


With which I us'd to cut the Silver Foam, E. l. 2 
— — 1 
D oa. N. v. 714. 70 
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iſenus, Æneas's Trumpeter, has both his Arms, Oar and Trumpet 
ird upon his Grave (a); Ba 


At pius neas ingenti mole ſepulcrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque, 


A Tomb of vaſt extent Æneas rear'd, ED), g 
Where the dead Corps was decently interr'd, 
And on't his Arms, his Oar, and Trumpet fix'd. 


It was cuſtomary for the Spartan Matrons, when there had been 2 
Fioht near Home, to examine the Bodies of their dead Sons; and ſuch 
as had receiv'd more Wounds behind than before, they conveyed away 
privately, or left them in the common Heap; but thoſe who had a 
greater Number of Wounds in their Breaſts, they carried away with 
Joy and Triumph, to be repoſited amongſt their Anceſtors (b) : They 
were carry d Home upon their Bucklers; whence that famous Com- 
mand of the Mother to her Son related in Plutarch (c), I rev, 3 em 
2d, i. e. either bring this (meaning his Buckler) Home with you, 

or be brought upon it: To which Cuſtom Auſonius alludes (d); 


Arma ſuper veheris quid, Thraſybule, tua? 


Why are you thus upon your Buckler born, 
Brave Thraſybulus ? 


The Athenians us'd to place the Bodies of their Dead in Tents three 
Days before the Funeral, that all Perſons might have Opportunity to 
find out their Relations, and pay their laſt Reſpects to them: I pon 
the fourth Day a Coffin of Cypreſs was ſent from every Tribe, to con- 
vey the Bones of their own Relations, after which went a cover'd 
Herſe in Memory of thoſe whoſe Bodies could not be found: All 
theſe, accompany'd with the whole Body of the People, were carry'd 
to the publick Burying-place, call'd Ceramicus, and there interr'd: One 
Oration was ſpoken in Commendation of them all, and their Monu- 
ments adorn'd with Pillars, Inſcriptions, and all other Ornaments uſual 
about the Tombs of the moſt honourable Perſons, The Oration was 
pronounc'd by the Fathers of the deceas'd Perſons, who had behav'd 
themſelves moſt valiantly, Thus after the famous Battel of Marathon, 
the Fathers of Callimachus and Cynægirus were appointed to make the 
Funeral-Oration (e). And upon the Return of the Day, upon which 
the Solemnity was firſt held, the ſame Oration was * 1 y repeated 
every Year (F). This was their ordinary Practice at Athens (9), but 
thoſe yaljiant Men who were ſlain in the Battel of Marathon, had their 


1 - 
— 
9 _ 5 _ a - 
H, = N 8 * = 8 — 


* 


«) Virgil Mneid. VI. v. 232. (b) /£lianus Var, Hiſt, Lib. xII. cap. XXI. 
(c Apophthegma. (d) Epigram. XXIV. (e) Poleme in Argumente Tuwy EA 
dap N“ (f) Cicerè de Oratore. G0 Thucydides Lib, III. Bodi 

| 5 Ss phy +76 Bodies 


Ws, 
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Bodies interr'd in the Place where they fell, to perpetuate the Mena 
ry of that wonderful Victory. 1 
It may be obſerv'd farther, that in their Liſts the Names of jj, 
Soldiers deceas'd were mark'd with the Letter 0, being the Initial « 
dab ies, i. e. Dead; thoſe of the living with 7, the firſt in TYPE uh 
7. e. r Which Cuſtom was afterwards taken up by the 34 
mans (a). | 


* 


VVV 
Of their Booty taken in War, their Grai. 
 Fude to their Gods after Vittory, their Ty. 


11 


This 
f eir B 
caſes 0 
meddle 
of wh 


 phies, &c. Sb; 
TOES 8 Sep 
HEIR Booty conſiſted: of Priſoners and Spoils. The Pri. 3 


ners that could not ranſom themſelves, were made Slaves 
and employ'd in the Service of their Conquerors, or ſold, 
The Spoils were diſtinguiſh'd by two Names, being either taken 
from the Dead and term'd ox0aa; or from the Living, which the 
call'd > 40vez: They confifted! of whatever Moveables belong'd tothe 
Conquer'd, whoſe Right and Title by the Law of Arms paſs'd to the 
Conquerors (C). | 


may b 
Equali 
prohit: 
yernn 

reye 
da 
the L 


Homer's Heroes no ſooner gain a Victory over any of their Rivals Th 
but without farther Delay they ſeize their Armour; Inſtances of this ¶ choic 
are as numerous as, their Combats. But however this Practice might WM ſelve: 
be uſual among the great Commanders, who rode in Chariots to the WM porti 
Battel, fought by themſelves, and encounter'd Men of their own Qua- ¶ be ch. 
lity in ſingle Combat; yet inferiour Soldiers were not ordinarily pet. ter, 1 


mitted ſuch Liberty, but gather'd the Spoils of the Dead, after the 
Fight was ended: If they attempted it before, they were even then WM that | 
look'd upon to want Diſcipline. Neſtor gives the Grecians a parti. the! 
cular. Caution in this Matter (c); 
Nesgcp di Apyeorow nixagTo, EL ⁰ A. 
O giaa, newer, AAναννι S ανν”’bieis Ap; 
Miris vun £vapey mEannimlyCr fle bert 
Mr, ds x9 TAGS ciewy om vies Inn), 
AN avÞegs xleavorhs be Y XN) Th eunnoet 
Ne ups dpTed lov guanoere TeveoTas. 
Then Neſtor thus began his ſage Advice; 
My Friends, and valiant Greeks, be timely wiſe, 1 — 


— ſa 


Path 


(a) Ruſfinus in Hieroxrmuna, . Pawlus Diaconus De Notis Literarum, I/dorus le) | 
Hiſpal.. Lib, I. cap. XXIII. (6b; Plate De Legibus Lib. I. (c) Iliad. H. v. 5 ; 
| uſpi- 
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Auſpicious Sons of Mars, let no Delay, 

No Hopes of ſordid Booty cauſe your Stay; 

But with united Force: ruſh on the Foe, 

Add certain Death to each becoming Blow; 

'Twill then be time enough for to prepare 

To ſeize the Booty of the horrid War, 

To drag your mangled Foes along the Plain, 

When weltring in their Blood they lie all flain. H. E. 
This Method was taken in ſucceeding Ages; for no ſooner were 
eir Battels ended, but they fell to tripping and rifling the dead Car- 


ales of their Enemies: Only the Lacedemonians were forbidden to 
meddle wich the Spoils of thoſe they had conquer'd (a) ; the Reaſon 


of which Prohibition being demanded of Cleomenes, he reply'd 


« That it was improper to offer the Spoils of Cowards to the Gods, 
« and unworthy a Lacedemonian to be enrich'd by them ()“; But 
this ſeems only a Pretence, ſince there are ſeveral Inſtances of their 


rio. N dedicating Part of their Booty to the Gods; the true Reaſon perhaps 
laves, may be collected from the Conſtitution of their State, whereby an 
Equality was maintain'd amongſt them, and nothing more ſeyerely 
taken prohibited, or more repngnant to the very Foundation of their Go- 
they WW yernment, than to acquire or poſſeſs large Eſtates: Wherefore to 
0 the prevent their Soldiers from feizing upon the Spoils, they had always 
o the three hundred Men appointed to obſerve their Actions, and to put 
: the Law in Execution againſt Delinquents (c). 
vals, WY The whole Booty was brought to the General, who had the firſt 
ts Choice, divided the Remainder amongſt ſuch as had ſignaliz'd them- 
night WY ſelves according to their Quality and Merits, and allotted the reſt equal 
o the WY Portions : Thus in the Trojan War, when the captive Ladies were to 
Qui Wl de choſen, Agamemnon in the firſt place took Aſtynome, Chryſes's Daugh- 
pef. BY ter, next Achilles had Hippodamia Daughter to Briſes, then Ajax choſe 
r the Iermeſſa, and ſo on (4); whence Achilles complains of Agamemnon, 
then that he had always the beſt part of the Booty; imſelf, who ſuſtain'd 
at BY the Burden of the War, being content with a fmall Pittance (e); 
Ou F col wars loo Ey a ics onTmoT Ay avct 
Tedo Snipes war hor ep. 
Arad mt i ago wxvdinO- onto | 
| Reipes Sue Siemeo. dr iv wore Sacus inn), 
Soft 79 yea m0AU ail ov, © ya d GALY OV ve, QIAW TE 
E PN’ Yyov er view, el rexdypu mA wv. 
Yet when the Greeks ſome Trojan Town invade, 
And Diſtribution of the Spoils is made, 
— | {a) Aliens Lib. VI. cap. VI. (b) Plutarchus Apophthegm. Lacenicis. (c) Eu- 
bin Iliad. 7. v. 66. (d) Iſaac. Tretzes in Lycophronis cuſſandram, v. 299. 
t I be) Iliad. l. v. 163. | DEE 
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How ſmall a Part, compar'd to thine, I bear, The 
I who have born the Burden of the War! _—_ 

Nor do you envy me in this the largeſt Share, | 
uno, © 
But when the ſo much wiſh'd-for Time arrives, oſe el 
That to each Greek th' allotted Portion gives, | The) 
Laden with Spoils you haſte into your Tent, _ 
_ Whilſt I with fighting quite fatigu'd and ſpent, Templ 
Come to the Navy with a grateful Heart Mut of 
For that ſmall Pittance they to me impart. E Mt Brat 
SY 1 | It w 
And whenever any Booty of ow ane, Value was taken, we fu in T 
the Soldiers reſerving it for a Preſent to their General, or the Con. Wyhich 
mander of their Party: Inſtances of this Sort are frequent, as in od eply; 
Writers, 8 in Homer; Ulyſſes's Company always honour{Mihears : 
him with the beſt and choiceſt Part of what they took. Herodotus (his C 
reports, that after the Victory over Mardonius, Xerxes's Lieutenan, NPreece 
Pauſanias the Spartan, being at that Time General of all the Grein {ſWedicat 
Forces, was preſented with a great Booty of Women, Money, aſe hi 


| Horſes, Camels, exc. over and above what was given to any other; 
This Practice indeed was ſo univerſal, that to be a Commander, and 
zo have the firſt Share of the Booty, are us'd by the Poets as equi 
lent Expreſſions : whence Lycophron (b), EIT | 


IIoa Aug d dere, moral I FAradO- 
Alg e,, x; anopats due; 
Al ga) naTatavio elem N ec. 
Thy Hands ſhall mighty Potentates ſubdue, 
And braye Commanders that the Prize firſt ſhare, 
Chiefs too, that ſo much boaſt their Pedigree. 


But before the Spoils were diſtributed, they look'd on themſelyes yigil 
oblig'd to make an Offering out of thera to the Gods, to whoſe A,, Latin 
ſiſtance wes were indebted for them all; thoſe ſeparated to this Uſe 
were term'd 4x293tv:a. either q. 2!xe50o init, macs mn rivet oy vey 
F%AAzs, becauſe the War, wherein they were collected, had deſtroy d 
many (c); or, Wn 9% Jus s, becauſe xr fe Sea-Engagements they were 
expos'd upon the Shoar (d); or rather, from their being taken d 
d up Ts Jide, from the Top of the Heap; becauſe all the Spoils be- 
ing collected into one Heap, the Firſt-fruits were offer'd to the Gods 
(e): In Alluſion to which Cuſtom, Megara in Euripides, telling what 
Choice of Wives ſne had made for her Sons out of Athens, arte 
and Thebes, thus expreſſeth it, 8 


E d vuppes me ẽj blu. 


. 


— A. ts 


_ 1 — 


* 


(a) 
N 


(a) Calliope. ( Caſſandra v. 292. (c) Euſtatbix; ody. d, (a4) Bulengerus 


The 


- 


Lib. de S poliis. (:) Sphaclis Scholiaftes Trachin. 
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hom they look'd on as having a peculiar Concern in all Affairs of 


uno, and any to whom they thought themſelves oblig'd for Succeſs, 
oſe eſpecially that were Protectors of their City, or Country, exc. 


ollected them into an Heap, and conſum'd them with Fire; ſome- 
imes they made Preſents, which were dedicated and hung up in 
Femples: So Pauſanias the Spartan is reported to have conſecrated 
ut of the Perſian Spoils a Tripod to Delphian Apollo, and a Statue 
df Braſs ſeven Cubits long to Olympian Jupiter (a). | 

It was very frequent to dedicate their Enemy's Armour, and hang 
t in Temples; but the Lacedæmonians were forbidden this Cuſtom ; 
thich perhaps may be the meaning of Cleomenes's foremention'd 
Reply; for that they were allow'd to offer their other Spoils ap- 
ears as from that of Pauſanias, ſo from ſeveral other Inſtances. 
This Cuſtom was very ancient (5), and univerſally receiv'd, nor in 
rece alone, but moſt other Countries: Hence Hector promiſes to 


fe him Victory (c); 
EI N K %% I dA, hn d wot wy O- ATI AN 

Tab ne ovaincas, 010w mort "Taro il, 

| Kei? uperow 07} vid ATAAGNCE ud Toto. 

If kinder Phœbus my Proceedings bleſs, 
And crown my bold Attempt with good Succeſs, 
Make Hector conquer, whilſt his Foe ſhall bleed, 

And give me th' Honour of ſo brave a Deed, 

When I've deſpoil'd my Foe, his Arms I'll bring, 
And there devote them in his Temple. * 


yigil alludes to this Cuſtom in his Deſcription of the Temple, where 


Latinus gave Audience to Æneas's Ambaſſadors (d); 


| Multaque præterea ſacris in poſtibus arma, 
Captivi pendent currus, curveque ſecures, | 
Et criſte capitum, & portarum ingentia clauſtra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra carinis. 
Axes, and Arms did ſacred Poſts adorn, 
And Chariots from the conquer'd Nations born, 
Creſts too, and maſſy Bars of Gates, and Spears, 
And Beaks of Ships, and Bucklers. —— 


% Herodotus Lib, IX. () Euſtathius Iliad, i. v. 81. (c) Iliad. loc. cit. 
1) VEneid, VII. v. 183, | 
| 3 Many 


The Gods, to whom this Honour was paid, were not only thoſe 


ar, ſuch as Mars, Minerva, &c. but ſeveral others, as Jupiter, 


They had ſeveral Methods of conſecrating Spoils : Sometimes they 


ledicate his Enemy's Armour in Apollo's Temple, if he would vouch- 
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Many other Inftances to the ſame Pyrpoſe occur in Authors, This (. 5 
ſtom ſeems to have been deriv'd into Greece from the Eaſtern Nation 5 of! 
where, no doubt, it was practis d; what elſe can be the meaning g ucceſſe 
@oliarh's Sword being repoſited in the Jewiſh Place of Worſhip (e War 


Nor was it cuſtomary only to dedicate to the Gods Weapons tak 
from Enemies, but their own likewiſe, when they retir'd from th 
Noife of War to a private Life; which ſeems to have been done, x; 
teful Acknowledgmen to the Gods, by whoſe Protection th 
ad been deliver'd from Dangers. Horace alludes to this Cuſtom (jj 
i | | x e Nors it 
which \ 


- Vejanius, armis 1 


Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro. rere p 
I | RG 24/0149 Iv hon 
Vejanius now conſults his private Eaſe, LF Ko D 
Deſiſts from War, and ſeeks retir'd Peace, | TY. 
| he mi 


Having hung up his Arms to Hercules. ＋ 

| . and Sc 
by the 
they c 
Im 
ceedin 
Gods, 
and J 


(f); 


Ovid alfo ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe (c); | 


Miles ut emeritis non eſt ſatis utilis annis, 
Ponit ad antiquos, que tulit, arma Lares. 

The batter'd Soldier harraſs'd out with Age, 

Not able longer in the War t' engage, 

Devotes the Arms which formerly he bore, 

To's, Houſhold-Gods for their aſſiſting Pow'r. = 

os : 5 | The 
But leſt theſe Arms ſhould furniſh Male-contents in ſudden Tum: taken 

and Inſurrections, they ſeem to have been uſually ſome Way oro. 

ther render'd unfit for preſent. Service: The Bucklers, for inftance, 

were hung up without Handles; whence a Perſon in one of the Þo- 

ets ſeeing them otherwiſe, cries out in a Fright, 


O¹ A0. TINGS, EY Bo! 78 hs. 
Unhappy Wretch! the Bucklers Handles have. 


5 5 1 | Hen 
The Reaſon may be collected from the fore-going Verſes, where 
another faith DD OS | 

OV Þ pl. Eimep S I Hor, & amparoiag 

TauTas iv dutols h avalw lub 

If you ſincerely wiſh the publick Good, "i 

You ſhou'd not ſuffer any to devote 7 

Bucklers with Handles... rifte 
| | nuts 

WA OT 0% AW Sn SRC OY e.. * — IX. v 


Sam. XxI. 9, (6) Lib. 1. Epiſt, I. v. 4. (c) Trift, Lib. Iv. 
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Of the Military Afairs of Greece. III 
As a farther Expreſſion of their Gratitude to the'Gods, it was cu- 
omary to offer ſolemn Sacrifices, and return public Thanks to them. 
ere it may be obſery'd, that the Lacedæmonians for their. greateſt 
ucceſſes by Force of Arms offer'd no more than a Cock to the G 
© War, but when they obtain'd a Victory by Stratagem, and witli- 
ut Blood, they ſacrific'd an Ox (a); whereby they gave their Ge- 
erals to underſtand, that Policy as well as Valour was requir'd in a 
ompleat Warrior, and that thoſe Victories were to be preferr'd, 
rhereby they ſuffer'd the leaſt Damage; excelling herein the R- 
an Conſtitution, which rewarded with greater Honours the Vi- 
Rors in open Field, than thoſe who gain'd a Conqueſt by Policy, 
which was eſteem'd leſs noble and becoming Romans; wherefore thoſe 
rere permitted to enter the City in Triumph, but the latter were on- 
Iv honour'd wich an Ovation (b). It may not be improper in this 
Place to add, that the Grecians had a Cuſtom which reſembled the Ro- 
an Triumph, for the Conquerors us'd to make a Proceſſion thro' 
he middle of their City, crown'd with Garlands, repeating Hymns 
and Songs, and brandiſhing their Spears; the Captives were alſo led 
by them, and all their Spoils expos'd to publick View, to do which 
they call'd FeaTpile (c). | 5 | 
| Trophies were call'd by the ancient Athenians Tegri2a, by ſuc- 
ceeding. Ages Tera (d): They were dedicated to ſome of the 
Gods, eſpecially Jupiter firnam'd Tpowau®, and Tporay © (e). 
and Juno, who ſhar'd in her Husband's Title, being call'd Trorate - 
(J); whence Lycophron (g). 5 


T pores pas co FAV Neg. 


taken from the Enemy, according to Euripides 4) ; 


Tpimree id p.) 
Hay]dyiny tyovla οονμẽEuᷣ. 


rde manner of adorning Trophies, was hanging up all Sorts of Arms 


All Sorts of Arms, that from the Foe he took, 
He hung about the Trophy which he rais'd. 


Hence alſo Juvenal (i) ſpeaking of the Roman Triumphal Arches, 


Bellorum exuvia, truncis affixa tropeis 
Lorica, & fracta de caſſide buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, vittaque triremis 


Apluſtre. 


. 


— 8 ad. 
—__ 


(a) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Lacenic. (b) Idem Marcello. (c) Phavorinus, (4) -t- 
nftephanis Scholiaſtes Pluto. (e) Pauſanias Laconicis, Plutarchus Parallelts. Phur- 


v. 133. 


nts (A Phavorinus, C] Caſſandra, v. 1328, (%) Heraclid. v. 786, () avi. 


The 
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frequently put to this U 


Virgil alſo concurs herein with them in ſeveral Places, and adds fi- 
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The Spoils of War brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty Coat of Armour hung above 
The Conqu'ror's Chariot, and in Triumph born 
5 A Streamer from a boarded Gally torn, 
A chap-fall'n Beaver looſely hanging by 
The cloven Helm. — Mr. Dr) dn 


To theſe they uſually added the Names of the God they were ded 
ted to, of the Conquerors alſo, and of thoſe overcome by them, vit 


an Account of all the Spoils, and other remarkable Occurrences in th 


War; this Inſcription was call'd 8myee0), or emiyeo pe; and wy 


frequently engrav'd, whence Lucian ſaith em? TW Tevrato b uu 
Jau; ſometimes written with Ink, whence Othryades, the Lacedamy 


nian, juſt ſurviving his Victory over the Argians, caus'd a Trophy 
be erected, upon which, MY as by his Spear, he infer! 
with his own Blood, inſtead of Ink, Aii Tegraisyw (a). 
The Spoils were hung _ the Trunk of a Tree; the Olive vu 
e, being the Emblem of Peace, which is one 
of the Conſequents of Victory: Several other Trees alſo had the 
fame Honour, eſpecially the Oak, as being conſecrated to Jujitr, 
who had a peculiar Right to theſe Reſpects; there is frequent men- 
tion of this in the Poets: Sidonins (bY) | 


quercuſque tropæis 
Curva gemit 


The bended Oak beneath the Trophies groans, 
Statins deſeribes the ſame Cuſtom (c); 


Quercus erat teners jamdudum oblita juventæ, 


Huic leves galeas, perfoſſaque vulnere crebro 
Inſerit arma. 


There ſtood an ancient Oak, whoſe f. prightly Juice 
Decay'd by Age cou'd not like Life infuſe 
Thro' ey'ry Part, on this bright Helmets hung, 
And batter'd Arms. 


ther, that Æneas's Trophy was upon a Hill; whence it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that it was cuſtomary to ſet them upon eminent Places, t0 
render them more conſpicuous: His Words are theſe (d); 
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Vita n e eber float B; 970 eee tT 
 Ingenem quercum, deciſis undique rms 1 ee einge 
3 Conſſituit tumulo, fulgentiaque. induit 8 = ph EIN 
03 Mezent, ducis exuvias, tibi, magne, rrophenm, | * 

wot Bollipogens ; aptat rorantes ſunguine eriſtaß, nl 2385 ale 


/ Telaghe truncu viri, e bis Air rharata peticum ho : 


„ Perfeſumque locus clypeumgue er ars Iiir. 
t Subligat, atque enſem collo ſulbendit urn um. 
Soon as the Morn her weaker Beams diſplay'd, at 2b0⁰ 


1 


His Vows to Heaven the bicus Viator 7er de ©. 2 ant 


2 ſtarelh Oak, "whoſe Branches all Around __ 55 Fs 


171.10 


Were firſt lopt off, he plac'd on riſing r 10 Oil 


n 


With glitt' ring Arms the hallow'd Trunk he grac'd, 


The Spoils df King Mexentius deceas'd : | ric g 
Which Trophy, mighty Arbiter of War. 
"XV „ The grateful Prince did to thy, Hongur rear; 8 


vi: He hung chis nodding. Plume beſniear'd! with. Bloody hn. K 
$1 And: broken-Spears upon the leaf-Jefs Wood ” 
, Then round the Stock his much. piered Corſlet bound, 


4444 


* % kbe b ad Remembrance of each ghaſtly Waund, . --i.. 


> WM anne on the left Side fix'd the brazen: Shield, rg baron 
With which Mezentixs loft the fatal)Field, 1954570 qu 
a” Then roufid his Neck the Leithefn Belt he caſt, 3 oy, 
Andi int his 15 'ry-hilted. Sword. he plac'd. = HA. 


n he ſame Manner Pompey having.ſubdwd: th, Spaviards, erected a a 
Trophy upon the Top of the Pyrenean Mountains, | 
Iaſtead of- Trees, ſueceeding g Ages erected Pillars of Stone, or Braſs, 


0 2104 TA9TI,z0!, whidh Ex Expreſlic on Was ewiſ e apply'd to the Ere- 
0 pl. Trees; for if the Place they Key up ade r pe Trees 
it-for their Purpoſe, it was uſual to ſupp at v. Eo 85 

, as appears from the Were mende Alge of Virgil, 

To demoliſh. a, Trophy was lock ' don as unlawful, and A ind of 


t leſs a Crime to pay Divine Adoration before them, or to egg 
em when decay 4 may be likewiſe obſerv'd of the Roman 
mphal Arches This being a Means to revive; the Memory of 
fotten Quarrels, and engage Poſterity to revenge the Diſgrace of 
heir Anceſtors : F For. the G ame Reaſon thoſe Grecians who firſt in- 
oduc'd the Cuſtom of erecting Pillars for Trophies, incurr d a ſe- 
ere e Cenſure from the Ages — liv'd i in (a). 
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% Plmtarchns Nai Quaſtionibus, > 


10 Vol. II. f I : b The 
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0 continue the Memory of their Victories; to raiſe theſe they term'd 


dacrilege, becauſe they were all conſecrated to ſome Deity : Nor was | 
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Alexander the Great, Ho 
rais d a Trophy &: As for thofs-erabfed by the Harenvnlunt of 1 


they ſeem to have been 


| Diſuſe of Trophies. Sgwetimęs 8.70. Nate 


Again, 


whereof we have in Alexander, Who, returning from his Indian Ei. 


Towers, and in W cee hem 6 * 


The Macedonians never r 7 oblig d hereto. by a Pre. 
ſcription, obſery'd from th 7 Lig ign. of. 1 Cranes, one of whe 
phies was demoliſh'd' 24 olyes 715 * Which” was the Realdn th, 

ever Vam=gloibus in other Itiffainces, 1000 


ceeding Ages in their, Wh with. the Romans, they were inconſiſte 
with the al ancient Cuſtom of. Can A Conner ge In. ſome Ages Aft 12 

WHO aid af 3 9141 1151 i; 
Yet they were not frffl Wands: 10 ralfe Monuments to ea 
the Memory of their Victories, arig- to! teſtiffe kheir G e to the 
Gods; ſome of which, are, lixewiſe mention'd in Bi 01 we re i 
| The Goch, 


eſpecially to one: as appears fr W dich e 92 5 Kae 
out of the Perſian Spoils 15 and perl oillers ers Freque 


mention of this E ff in Euripiltts,” (i), al ex) Kats 210; 


14 


— = Ad; TE rar f ic ES a 33 85 
Sn ne 
0 Tee, Zlwds zo det Siri po! en 
Sorin ober Inkänees! may be Produc'd: Sometimes che ame Got 
was honour'd\with a Neale on fach Accotints; ag appears From the 
Story of the Dorigns, WhO Maving overcome. the 0 £475; 
Temple to Jupiter Tecra O. (ds). e b aan 
Sometimes they erecte. Towers, which the v aderbd With thy 
Spoils of rheir Enemfes; whith was likewiſe a" man Cuſtom, al 
practis'd by Fabius Mat imm, and Domitias Knobarbas alter the V. 
ctory over the Allobroges: ( õ i > n DOI 


It was alſo cuſtomary to raiſe 1 he, Gods; an Inſtance 


pedition, erected Altars ia Height ſcarte e to rs Fn lofy 
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of hid M. 7; tary Puniſhments,. 15 FS al 
0 eh their Mannen of C04 Intelligence. 


1107 wy $ +7 14 8544 
8 HE Grecians had no conftant Method of correſting heit Sol- 
diers, but left that to the Diſcretion of their. Commanlen) 
| only i in ſome few Caſes the Laws made Proviſion. 
Abreu, Runagates, ſuffer'd Death. F 
Acud reT ſuchas refus· d to ferve in the Wars, and ſuch as quite 
their Ranks, by one of Charondas s Laws, were oblig' d to. {ir chez 


1 - Ls 


(a) Pauſanias p. 375. (b) Herodotus Lib. IX. (c) Phœniſſ. (d) Panſenias Laconidi 
(e) Lucius Florus Lib, IIl. cap. II. F/ Avriauxs Exped. Alexand, Lib, V. 
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"Ways in the publick Foram in Women's Apparel (a). At Athens dmrgg- 
Thy 47er fach as refus'd, to ſerye in the Wart; AeuTeTax]e, they who 
For ſented their Rankss and Jen, n ö 
f ear Garland. nor to enter the 45-29 Snuortay, publick Temples : 


Wa nd were farther oblig'd by the Undecemviri to appear in the Court 


ee, where a Fine, or other Puniſhment was inflited accord- 
ae to their Demerit. If a Fine was inflicted, the Criminal was kept 
7 Bonds 'till he made Payment (6). To theſe are to be reckon'd 
"a La des, they who loſt their Bucklers, which was accounted a, 
en of extreme Cowardice. Hence a Law came to be enacted, 
ut whoever ſhould object this Crime to any Perſon undeſervedly, 
ate vuld be fin. d. (c). But of all others the Lacedamanians inflicted the 
nen vieſt Puniſhments on all ſuch Offenders for their Laws oblig'd them 
1+ Wither to conquer, or to die upon the Place; and ſuch as quitted their 


ucklers, laid under as great Diſgrace, as if they had forſaken their 
banks. 1 were not only depriy'd of all Honours, but it was 


l 6 


be streets, had Liberty to beat them, nor was it permitted them to 
eliſt in their own Defence; and to make them more remarkable, when- 
er they went abroad, they were oblig'd to wear a . Habit, their 


ga ovns were patch'd with divers Colours, and their Beards half ſhay'd, 
i unſhav'd (4). Their Scandal was likewiſe extended to their whole 


mily, and therefore their Mothers frequently aton'd for their Crime, 


al y ſtabbing them at their firſt meeting; which was a common Practice, 


nd frequently alluded to in the Greek Epigrams, in one of which a 
jarian Matron having run her Son thro', thus inſults over him, 


. gend, rd ue, Ju exirS J d nie- 
lo Furs de, Und Aνοννẽðe pre © 
Ayxęde oxvndxd ua, xu peels, kf w ar- 

4 Fþpe, 79 h. ETdpras d Flor, ud Eren. 

De gone, degenerate Offspring, quit this Light, 

Eurotas is concetn'd at thy loath'd Sight, | 
For ſee he ſtops his Courſe, aſham'd to glile : 

rd ©: By thar polluted Coaſt where you abide; 


b. Hence then, unprofitable Wretch, ſpeed to the Dead, 

And hide in Hell thy ignominious Head; 
Baſe daſtard Soul, unworthy to appear 

On Spartan Ground; I never did thee bear. 


FH. H. 


den others may be produc'd to the ſame Purpoſe; and where the 
me Fate befel thoſe that loſt their Bucklers. Now the Reaſon being 
emanded of Demaratus, why they puniſh'd ſo ſeyerely thoſe who 


— 
— 


(a) Diedorus Siculus, (6) -£ſchines in Crefiphontem, Demo ſp honsi in Timocratem. 


Day ) 1)fies Oras, 4. in Theemneſtum, (a) Plutarehus Ageſilas. 
I 3 


quitted 


Cowards, were neither permitted 


kewiſe a Diſgrace to intermarry with them; whoever met them in 
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quitted their Bucklers; when the Loſs of their Helmet, or Coat 
Mail, was not look'd on to be ſö feandalous; he reply*d, That tþ 


were only deſign'd for the Defence, of ſingle Lerſons, whereas Bci Sha 

were ſerviceable to the whole Battalia, Archilochus the Poet was M canius it 

niſh'd from Sparta for rap Þ the following Epigram, wherdſW Bin 

he glories in the Loſs of his Biickler (a? poc 
; = 44 v6 An San {Ct 11 9 75 \ e 

Amid  Satov Tis aydnnerans WW fe} dανↄu, Ft 

Ey Hu prnTY KAANTO 5% £9 AW), Cr 

— — be neun. TY 

EPF, Ear Nec s . Co: 

To pawn their Arms was alſo accounted a Crime, and ſeems to bu, i 

been forbidden by a Law at Athens, as the Greei.Scholiaſt hath obſer A; 

inhis Explication of the following Paſſage of Ariſtophanes (b): E. 


IIol a Þ 8s Ja, Wa amide Pr 
e Co 
Where the Poet deſcribes the Misfortunes to which Men are expos dh In 
Poverty. Among the Romans, any Soldier who pawn'd his Shouldr Yo 
piece, or any other of the leſs conſiderable Parts of his Armour, wa 0 
corrected with Stripes: But ſuch as pawn'd their Helmet, Buche A 
Coat of Mail, or Sword, were puniſh'd as Deſerters (c). 
Beſide the Rewards of Valour already mention'd in the foregong M 
Chapters, there were ſeveral others: The private Soldiers were put in A 
to Office, and the ſubordinate Officers were honour'd with greate \ 
Commands, It was likewiſe cuſtomary for the General to rewat A 
thoſe that ſignaliz'd themſelves with large Preſents; whence Telamin 
being the firſt that gain'd the Top of Troy's Walls, when it was bt * 
ſieg'd by Hercules, had the Honour to have Heſione the King's Daughit P 
for his Captive : Theſeus was preſented by the ſame Hero with Anti \ 
the Amazonian Queen, for his Service in the Expedition againſt the 4 b 
maxons. The Poets frequently introduce Commanders encouraz!n, 
their Soldiers with Promiſes of this Nature: Thus Agamem non an q 
mates Teucer to behave himſelf couragiouſly, Wall we n of! } 
conſiderable Reward, when the City ſhould be taken (4) , 
1 


5 
TIpwT@ Tot per” £144 apeoBniov z yeet Flow, - 
"+ _ , „ 23 CE | $ 08 » 
H ele, ys uw (TTE; auvTuIGW YE0QU, 
” He vu by ** Tot - ary & eic avaC alle 
Next after mine, yours is the beſt Reward, _ vera] 
A Tripod, or a Chariot ſtands prepar'd 
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(4) Strabo Geograph. Lib. XII. Platarehus Inſtitut. Lacon. p. 239. Edit. Pari. 
{) Inte AR. II. Scen, IV. (c) Paulus libro Gogulati de Poms Miluuw- 
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For your Acceptance; elfe ſome captiye Maid | 
Shall, big with Charms, aſcetid your joyous Bed. F. E. 
anius in Virgil makes no leſs Promiſes to Niſus 005 
Bina dabo argento berſecta, atque aſpera ſignis 
Pocula, devitta Genitor Ley 1 Arisba, - S bid 
Et tripodas geminos, auri duo magna talenta; 
Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido: 
Si vero capere Italiam, ſeeptr iſque potiri 
Contigerit victori, & prede ducere ſortem; 
© Vidifti quo Turnus equo, quibus hat in armis 
Aureus, ipſum illum clypeum, criſtaſque rubentes 
Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc tua præmia, Niſe: 
Praterea bis ſex genitor lectiſſima matrum ä 
Corpora, captivoſque dabit, ſuaque omnibus arma 
Inſuper id campi quod rex habet ipſe Latinus. 
Your common Gift ſhall two large Goblets be 
Of Silver wrought with curious Imagery, 
And high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam reign d, 
egit My conqu'ring Sire at ſack'd Arisba gain'd; 
puti And more, two Tripods caſt in Antick Mold, 
* With two great Talents of the fineſt Gold; 
lam Beſide, a coſtly Bowl engrav'd with Art, 
vas be Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her Heart: 
ughte But if in conquer'd Italy we relgn, 
Ani When Spoils by Lot the Victor ſhall obtain, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the Courſer by proud Turnus preſt; 


Jat « 
* thy 
1 | 
as 
here 


$d b 
wulder 
r, We 
uckier 


the 4 


raging 
01 an Thar, Niſus, and his Arms, and nodding Creſt, 
n of 


And Shield from chance exempt ſhall be thy Share 

Twelve lab'ring Slaves, twelve Hand-maids young and fair, 

All clad with rich Attire, and train'd with Care,. 

At laſt, a Latian Field with fruitful Plains, 2 

And a large Portion of the King's Domains, Mr. Dryden. 
vera] other Promiſes they encourag'd them with, according, to every 


ns Temper or Condition: W herefore Aſcanius thus proceeds to 
irYalus, Niſus's Companion in Danger 


Te vero, mea quem ſpatlis propioribu atas 
7000 Inſequitur, venerande puer, 1am beclore toto 
liluun. ] Accipio, e comitem caſus complector in omnes; 
Nulla meis ſine te quæretur gloria rebus, 


wy 


To Encid. IX. 263. 
1 | Fes 
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\ F 44: Ni 
Seu pacem, ſeu. 


ella geram, tibi maxima rerum 
ee een 


CCC Meh ft Ir 
But thou, whofe Vears are more to mine ally'd, 
No Fate iy Yow'd Affection ſhalt divide 


» 


; VJ 1 37 13,8 Sic. „ E 5645.4 5 
Take full,Poſſeſſion, all my Soul is thine;, | 


One Taub obe Fame, one Fate ſhall. both end. 


My Life's Companion, and: my Boſom Mantia of 
My Peace all be committed to thy Care, 


o 
— 


e inen 
And to thy Conduct my Concerns in War, Mr. Dryin 
„ Nee AS BU A DIO OF Shri mfr} EIB N5vic 5 


Sometimes. Crowns were preſented, and infcrib'dwith the Perſon 
Name and Actions that had merited them, as appears from the In 
ſcription upon the Crown preſented by the Athenians to Con, 
Kovov Sm © ravuayias N mpis Aια,⁰- IM. 

Others were, honour'd with Leave to raiſe Pillars, or ered Stumm 
to the Gods, with Inſcriptions declaring their Victories; which Pl. 
tarch ſuppoſeth to have been a Grant rarely yielded to the greateſ 
Commanders: Cimon indeed was favour'd therewith, but Mirai 

and Themiſtocles could never obtain the like; nay, when Miltltde 
only deſir'd a Crown of Olive, one Sochares ſtood up in the mil 
of the Aſſembly, and repty'd, when thou ſhalt conquer alone; Miltiades 
thou ſhalt triumph ſo too; which Words were ſo agreeable to the l 

pulace, that his Suit was rejected. The Reaſon why Cimon was mor 


reſpected than the reſt, our Author (a) Ss was becauſe unde 


other Commanders they ſtood upon the Defenſive ; but by his Cor 
duct they not only repuls'd their Enemies, but invaded them in ther 
own Country. But perhaps. a more true and real Account may be 
taken from the Change of Times, for the primitive Ages. ſeem no 
to have been ſa liberal in the Diſtribution of Rewards as thoſe thi 
ſucceeded, for later Generations degenerating from their Anceſtor, 
and producing fewer. Inſtances of Magnanimity and true Valow, 
the Way to Honour became eaſier, and Men of common Performance 
without Difficulty obtain'd Rewards, which before were only paid u 
Perſons of the fi Rank for Virtue, and Courage (6b). 

Another Honour conferr'd at Athens upon the Valiant, was to hae 
their Arms plac'd in the Ci-tadel, and to be call'd Cerropidæ, Citizens 
of the true old Blood; to which Cuſtom the Poet alludes, 


Ou xanavinus KenpoTid as EI iyu. 


Some were preſented with a aavorAita, or compleat Suit of Ar- 
mour; as we find of Alcibiades, when he was very young, and ie 


turn'd from the Expedition againſt Potidæa (c). 
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Others were complimented with Songs of Triumph, the firſt of which 
were compos'd in Honour of Tyſander the Spartan General (). 
| They who lott any of their Limbs in the War, whom they call'd 
aT, were maintain'd at the ꝓublieit Expenem provided they had 
not an Eſtate of three: Attict Pounds yearly; On which Account they 
were examin'd by the Senate of Five Hundred. Their Alowance was 
an Obotus by the Day,. Some affirm they had two Obeli every Day. 
Others relate, that they receiv'd nine Druchme, that is Rix br G. 
boli, every Month. And it is probable; chat their Maintenance was 
rais'd or diminiſh'daceording to the Exigeney-of Affairs, as hath been 
» [elſewhere obſery'd concerning the Military Stipend. This Cuſtom of 
yd maintaining difabled Soldiers was introduced 75 Solon, who is ſaid to 
dave given an Allowance to one Therſippus: Afterwards it was eſta- 
'rſon' Miſh'l by a Law during the Tyranny of Pyſeſerntus (b). 
Many other. Honours were, paid to ſuch as deſerv'd well of their 
Country; but 1 ſhall only mention ons mate, which conſiſted in the 
Care of the Children of ſuch. as valiantly ſacrific'd their Lives for the 
tame Glory and Preſervation of the Athenian Conimon-wealth (c): They 
1 vere carefully educated at the publick Charge, till they came to Ma- 
eitel writy, and then preſented with a compleat Suit of Armour, and 
ne brought forth before the 1 one of the publick Miniſters pro- 
ne chiming before them; That hitherto in Remembrance of their 
mill ! Fathers Merits the Common- wealth had educated theſe young Men, 
ide iP © but | now-.diſmiſs'd them ſo arm'd, to go forth and thenk their 
e bo © Country by imicating their Fathers Examples“. For their farther 
mon Encouragement they had the Honour of p ei, or having the firſt 
unde WY Seats at Shews, and all publick Meetings. 


Co The Laws of Solon made a farther Proviſion for the Parents of 
ther thoſe. that died in the Wars, it being extremely reaſonable that they 
y be mould be maintain'd at the publick T wg? who had loſt their 
no Children, the Comfort and Support of their declining Age, in the 
that Service of the Publick {d). - | | 
tor i R may not be improper to add fomething concerning their Way 
lou, of ſending Intelligence: This was done feveral Ways, and by ſe- 
ces veral-Sorts of Meſſengers; ſuch were their Hyepo pb, who were 
id toll lightly arm'd with Darts, Hand-granadoes, 'or Bows and Arrows (e); 
one of theſe was Phidippides, famous in the Story of Miltiades, for 
have bis Viſion of Pan (F). 3 5 | 
zen But the Contrivance of all others the moſt celebrated for cloſe Con- 
veyance of Intelligence, was the Lacedemonian oxvTdan, Which was 
a white Roll of Parchment wrap'd about a black Stick : it was about 
four Cubits in length (g), and ſo call'd from 7xu7O}, ie. Skin. The 
Manner and Uſe of it was thus; when the Magiſtrates gave Commiſ- 


— 
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a) Plutarchus Lyſandro. Y Plutarebas Solone, Lyſies w dFoveimrs, Heſychi- 
N Harpocrat jon, Suidas v. Add. 9 Aſchines in Creſiphontem. a) Plate 

due reno, Diogenes Laertius Solone. („ Snidas. (f) cornelius Nepos Mit ade. 
(1) Pindars #choliaftes Gymp. Od, Vi. © | 
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ſion to any General ox Admiral, they took two round Pieces of Mo - © ' 
exactly equal to one another; one of theſe they kept, the other va, 
deliver'd to the Commander, to whom when they had any thing d 
Moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow:Serowl/of Parch WM 1: . 
ment, and r „tee about their on Staff, one Fold cloſe upon ano. ]! 
ther, they wrote their Buſineſs upon it; then taking it off, Hip E 
it away to the Commander, who a lying it to his own Staff, tte] 
Folds exactly fell in one With another; as at the Writing, and th ſÞ 
Characters, whith, before 'twas wrap'd up, were confuſedly ds _- ++ 
joyn'd, and unintelligible, appear'd very plain (ao. 
b pain. Penn ar rler „ee 2 


Of the Invention, and different Sorts of Ships. 


A NOSTof thoſe uſeful Arts, andadmirable Inventions which ate ron 
die very Support of Mankind, and ſupply them with all the Thing 


/ N 


— 


2 Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, have at firſt been tie IM ſeem te 
Productions of ſome lucky Chance, or from ſlight and .contemptible I Neptu? 
Beginnings, have been by long Experience, curious Obſervations, and comm 
various Improvements matur'd, and brought to Perfection: Inſtances WW and Sc 
of this Kind are every where frequent and obvious, but none can ff preten 


be produc'd more remarkable than in: the Art of Navigation, which, it to tt 
though now arriv'd to a Pitch of Perfection beyond moſt other Arts, and ar 
by thoſe ſucceſsful Additions it has receiv'd from almoſt every Age the & 
of the World, was in the Beginning ſo mean and imperfect; that the ment 
Pleaſure or Advantage of theſe who firſt apply'd themſelves to it, 1 Navig 
Was very ſmall and inconſiderable. BOLT +1 ple, a1 
- Thoſe: who adventur'd to commit themſelves to the liquid Ele. WW out in 
ment, made their firſt Eſſays in ſhallow Waters, and truſted not JW vario! 
themſelves at any conſiderable Diſtance from the Shoar; but being IM fons a 
embolden'd by frequent Tryals, proceeded farther by degrees, 'till Th 
at length they took Courage, and launch'd forth into the main Ocean: I ters 
To this Purpoſe Claudian (b) ; Rot Arg ntl Eo ly of 
„ "1 3, 77 Were 1 | xr, Wate 
 Inventa ſecuit primus qui nave profundum, 57a 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit aquas, . EE of on 

* Tranquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 


Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legens; 
Mox longos tentare ſinus, & linquere terras, 
Et leni cœpit pandere vela Noto: 
Aſt ubi paulatim præceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum, 


SS — 


** * 
— — — 


fa) Plutarchis Lyſandre, Ariſtophanis Stholinfles in Avibus, A. Gellius, &c. (% 
(6) 'Prefat, in Rap. Proſerpins. 5 . | Des HS Sia 
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Dam dvagus irrupit pelago, ci lumque ſetun : 
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Whoever firſt with Veſſels cleay'd the Deep: 
And did with uncouth Oars the Water Weep 


Till by Degrees, when Man undaunted grew, 
| Forgetting all thoſe Fears before he knew, 

He ruſh'd into the Main, and harmleſs bore, 
Guided by Stars, the Storms that Joudly roar 


—— 


In the Agean and Ionian Seas. ?! E. D. 


To whom the World is oblig'd for the Invention of Ships, is, like all 
Things of ſuch Antiquity, uncertain: There are divers Perſons, who 
ſeem to make equal Pretenſions to this Honour; ſuch are Prometheus, 
Neptune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jaſon, Danaus, Erythæus, &c. but by 
common Fame it is given to Minerva, the happy Mother of all Arts 
and Sciences: Some, who leaving theſe antiquated Fables of the Poets, 
pretend to ſomething more of Certainty in what they deliver, aſcribe 


it to the Inhabitants of ſome of thoſe Places that lie upon the Sea-coaſts, 


and are by Nature deſign'd, as it were, for harbouring Ships, ſuch as 


che Æginenſians, Phænicians (a), & c. The Reaſon of this Diſagree- 


ment ſeems to have proceeded partly from the different Places where 
Navigation was firſt practis'd, (for it was e r to any one Peo- 
ple, and from them communicated to the reſt of the World, but found 
out in Countries far diſtant from one another) and in part from the 


various Sorts of Ships, ſome of which being firſt built by the Per- 


ſons above-mention'd, have entitled them to the whole Invention. 
The firſt Ships were built without Art or Contrivance, and had nei- 

ther Strength nor Durableneſs, Beauty nor Ornament; but conſiſted on- 
ly of Planks laid together, and juſt ſo compacted as to keep out the 
Water (6) : In ſome places they were nothing elſe but Hulks of Trees 
made hollow, which were call'd 7451: poy\Zvaz, as conſiſting only 
of one Piece of Timber ; of thefe we find mention in Virgil (c), 

Tunc alnos fluvii primum ſenſere cavatas, . 

Navita zum ſiellis numeros, & nomina fecit. 

Then hollow Alders firſt on Rivers ſwam, 

Then to the Stars both Names and Numbers came, 

Impos'd by Mariners. 


— 9 
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(4) Plin. Lib, V. c. XI“. Strabo lib. XVI. Mela lib. I. e. XII. (b) Maximus 
u. Diſſert, XL, 1ſiderns, (c) Georgie, lib, I. v. 136. | 5 
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12 Of the Malinery Ar af Greco 
In later Apes alſo they were made, aſe ef at fome Places, bei 
ſame with thoſe call'd: ox a4@y, in; dhe: ſtriqt aud moſt 
tion of that Word), from #x$#]eFay* as made by hollowino 
and. as it were, digging in a Tree Ner was: Wood Home apply 
to this Uſe, but any other Materials that float mpon' the Wa 
without ſinking, /fach as the Agyprian Reed Papyrus; or (to mes. 
tion no more) Leather, of which the primitive ps were frequen. 
ly compos'd, and call'd araote Sig Feewe, or deb, te, theſe wer 
ſometimes begirt with 'Wickers, and freqquentiy us'd in that mami 
upon the Rivers of Ætlioia, Agypr, and Sabian Arabia; even i 
later Times; but in the firſt of them we find no mention of any 
Thing but Leather, or Hides few'd together: In a Ship of this ſon 


Dardanus ſecur'd his Flight to the Countty: afterwards Tall'd Tru: 


when by a terrible Deluge he was fored to leive Samothrace;hi 
former Place of Reſidence (b). Charo#'s Infernal Boat was of th 


ſame Compoſition, according to Virgil. „s 
* 2 21114 ON Ft S006 l in en 


Sutilis, & iultam accepit rimoſa palu lem. 10 gung 


21115 32 C3 39550 D. 

Under the Weight the Boat of Leather groa bd. 

And leaky grown, th. impetuous Water found " ” 
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© When Ships ware brought to a little more Perfetion, and encreay 
In 0 0 the ſight, of them ſtruck the ignorant People with Terron 


and Amazement; for it was no ſmall Surprize to behold gr ti 
Caſtles of unuſual Forms, full of living Nag, J wen U e 


were) expanded flying upon the Sea (d); What elſe coul . have g. 


ven Occaſion to the Fiction of Perſexs's Flight to the Goxgons, who, | 


as Ariſtophanes (@ expreſly tells us, was carry'd in a Ship; 


lead reh, "Apy@- aur Mr c Te- SDC. 


What other Original could there be for the famous Stary of Tipi 
mus, Who was feign'd to ride upon a wing'd Dra on, only becauſe in 
a Time of Dearth at Athens, he ſail'd to more fruitful Countries to ſup- 
Ply the Neceſlities of his People; or to the Fable of the wing d Horte 
Pegaſus, who, as ſeveral Mythologiſts ) report, was nothing but a Shi 


of that Name with Sails, and for that Reaſon feign'd to be the Off- 


{pring of Neptune the Emperor of the Sea : Nor was there any o- 


er Ground for the Stories of Gryffons, or of Ships transform'd into 
Birds and Fiſhes, which we frequently meet with in the ancient Poets, 
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(a) Polyenns Lib. v. (b) Lycophronis _Caſſandr. eiuſque Scholiaftes v. 75» 
(0) AHneid. VI. 414. (4) Apollonius, ejuſl ue Scholiaſtes. (e) Theſmopbor. 


(f) Palephatns, Artemiderus. 4 offs Ido Lib. III. cap. XLIX. 
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| the ſucceeding Ages. Thus r the Invention of Ships. 
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50 acceptable to the firft Ages of the World were Ahventiens of this 
K Nature, that whoever made any linprovemencs/in'the Art of Naviga- 
tion, built new Ships ot Forms better fitted for Strength or Swiſtneſs 


than thoſe before us d, render d the old more ;commodions by any ad- 


| ditional Contrivance, or diſcaver'd Countries untracd by former Tra- 
vellers, were tho 8 Es | 
h comman BenefaRors to Mankind) afcrib'dintothe Number of thedei- 


worthy of the greateſt Honours; and (like other 


74 Heroes. they had their. Invemtions alſo conſecrated,. and fix d in 


the Heavens: Hence wWe have the Signs of Aries and Taurus, which 
were nothing but two Ships, the former tranfported- Phryxus from 
Greece to Colchos, the latter Europa out of Phanicia' into Crete; Argo 
likewiſe, Pegaſas, and Penſeus s Whale were new Sorts of Ships, which 


being had in great Admiration by the rude and ignorant Mortals of thoſe 
Times, were, in Wu of their Inventors, tranſlated amongſt the 
inte Conſtellations by the Poets, of thoſe, or 


At their firſt A f N in the World, all Ships, for whatever uſe 


ſome of which were better anſwer d by one Form, ſome by another, 
ſoon gave Occafion to fit out Ships, not in Bigneſs only, but in the 
Manner of their Conſtruction and Equipment, differing from one ano- 
ther, Not to trouble you with a diſtin Enumeration of every little 
Alteration, which would be endleſs, they were chiefly of three Sorts, 


Ships of Burden, of War, and of Paſſage. Ships of Paſſage were di- 


ſtinguiſh' d by ſeveral Names, taken uſually from their Carriages ; thoſe 
that ſery'd for the Tranſportation of Men, being call'd by the general 
Names of tei and Eee, or, when fill'd with arm'd Men, by 
the particular Titles of 57Aragy@yoi, and coormwnids; thoſe in 
which Horfes were tranſported, were nam'd {17190}, ImTaxoye}, 
ind Hippagines, to mention no more. 

Ships of Burden were calbd dee, 25pryyo?, and acre. to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from Ships of War, which were properly term'd nge 
They were uſually of an orbicular Form, having large and capacious Bel- 
lies to contain the greater Quantity of Victuals, Proviſions, and other 


Neceſſaries, with which they were laden; whence they are ſometimes 


call d c, as on the contrary, Ships of War we find nam'd A- 
ve (a), being extended to a greater Length than the former, wherein 
they agreed in part with the Tranſport-Veſfels, which were of a Form 
dehnt the Ships of War and Burthen, being exceeded by the latter 


in Capaciouſneſs, by the former in Length. There was likewife ano- 


ther Difference amongf theſe Ships; for Men of War, tho' not wholly 
deſtitute of Sails, were chiefly row'd with Oars, that they might be 
the more able to tack about upon any Advantage, and approach the E- 


nemy on his weakeſt Side, whereas Veffels govern'd by Sails, being left 
to the Mercy of the Winds, could not be manag'd by ſo ſteady a Con- 


duct; hence the Ships of War are uſually ſtil'd e71z@m, and LoTHEN. 
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(a) Vipianus in Demaſth. Orat. adv. Loptinem, $hi 
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e ſame Form; but the various Ends of Navigation, 
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| 
Ships of Burden were commonly govern'd with Sails, and thoſe of | 
Tranſport often tow'd with Cords, not but that in both theſe all the e 
three Ways of Government, viz, by Sail, Oar and Cords, were up. I 
on Occaſion made uſe of, | | | Ae 
Ships of War are ſaid to have been firſt rigg'd out by Parhalus, or 
Samyres, as others by Semiramis, but according to ſome (a) by gan, 
They were farther diftinguiſh'd from other Sorts of Ships by various 
Engines, and Acceſſions of Building, :ſome to defend their own Sol. 
diers, others to annoy Enemies, an Account of which ſhall be inſerted 
in the following Chapters; and from one another in later Ages by 
ſeveral Orders, or Ranks of Oars, which were not, as ſome vainly 
imagine, plac'd upon the ſame Level in different Parts of the Ship; 
nor yet according to others, directly, and perpendicularly above one 
another's Heads; but their Seats being fix'd one at the Back of 2. 
nother, aſcended gradually in the manner of Stairs, The moſt uſual 
Number of theſe Banks was three, four, and five; whence there is ſo 
frequent Mention of „Nr relndeis reg pee and e npeis, 1. e. tri- 
reme, quadrireme, & quinquereme Gallies, which exceeded one 2 
nother by a Bank of Oars, and conſequently were built more high, 
and row'd with greater Strength. In the primitive Times the long Ships 
had only one Bank of Oars, whence they are ſometimes term'd u 
vnpeie and ycanr*, from the Name of a ſingle Horſe; and there 
fore when we find them call'd 7e&y]-»6 159%, and upwards as far as 
 £1470%9201, We are not to ſuppoſe they were row'd with fifty, or 
an hundred Banks, but only with ſo many Oars : One of theſe was 
the Ship Argo, which was row'd with fifty Oars, being the firſt of 
the long Ships, and invented by Jaſon, whereas 'till that Time all 
Sorts of Veſſels had been of a Form more enclining to Oval: O- 
thers (4) carry the Invention of long Ships ſomething higher, re- 
ferring it to Danaus, who, they tell us, ſail'd from Ægypt into Greece 
in a Ship of fifty Oars; and however Jaſon ſhould be allow'd to have 
introduced them into Greece, yet he cannot be thought their firſt Con- 
river, but rather imitated the Ægyptian or African Model, the latter 
of which was ſome Time before compos'd by Atlas, and much us'd 
in thoſe Parts. The firſt that us'd a double Bank of Oars, were 
the Erythræans (c); which was farther enlarg'd by Aminocles of Co- 
rinth with the Acceſſion of a third, as Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Diodorus the Sicilian report; but Clement of Alexandria (d) will 
have this Invention to belong to the Sidonians: To theſe Ariſtotle 
a Carthaginian added a fourth, Neſict hon of Salamis (according to 
Pliny) or Dionyſius the Sicilian (according to Diodorus) a fifth; Xena- 
goras the Syracuſian a ſixth; Neſigiton encreas'd the Number to ten, 
Alexander the Great to twelve, Ptolemy Sotcr to fifteen, Philip Father 
to Perſeus had a Ship of ſixteen Banks (e), then (it being eaſie 10 
make Additions, the Methods of erecting one Bank above another once 
found out) Demetrius the Son of Antigonus built a Ship of thirty Banks, 


— 


(a) Plin. Nat, Hift. lib. VII. cap. ult. (6b) Apelledorus Biblioth. lib, II. 
te Plinius. (d) Stromat, lib. I. (e) Polybins in Fragment. & Liuius. F 
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of which has occaſion' 
Who have convers'd with Authors of Antiquity. Herein I ſhall chiefly 


141. — 


Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 125 
and Ptolemy Philopator, out of a vain-glorious Humour of * 
all the World beſides, farther enlarg'd the Number to forty (a), which 
(all other Parts bearing a juſt Proportion) rais'd the Ship to that Prodi- 
gious Bigneſs, that it appear'd at a Diſtance like a floating Mountain, 
or Iſland, and upon a near View ſeem'd like a huge Caſtle upon the 
Floods; it contain'd four thouſand Rowers, four hundred Mariners 
employ'd in other Services, and almoſt three thouſand Soldiers. But this, 
and ſuch-like Fabricks ſerv'd ony for Shew and Oſtentation, being by 
their grear Bulk render'd unweildy, and unfit for Uſe. Athenæus tell? us 
the common Names they were known by, were Cyclades, or Ætna, 
i. e. Iſlands or Mountains, to which they ſeem'd almoſt equal in Big- 
neſs, conſiſting, as ſome report, of as many Materials as would have 
been ſufficient for the Conftrugion of at leaſt fifty Triremes. 

Beſide thoſe already mention'd, there were other Ships with half 
Banks of Oars ; ſuch as uu or H, which ſeems to have been 
betwixt an Unireme and Bireme, conſiſting of a Bank and an half; 
likewiſe Tetyorpoates, betwixt a Bireme and Trireme, having two 
Banks and an half: Theſe, tho' perhaps built in other Reſpects after the 


Model of the long Ships, or Men of War, are ſeldom comprehended 


under that Name, and ſometimes mention'd in Oppoſition to them. 
Several other Ships are mention'd by Authors, which differ'd from 


| thoſe already enumerated, being fitted for particular Uſes, or certain 
| Seas, employ'd upon urgent Neceſſities in Naval Fights, but more com- 


monly as yTn2<71nat, Tenders, and victualling Ships, to ſupply the 
main Fleet with Proviſions, and ſometimes built for Expedition to 
carry Expreſſes, and obſerve the Enemy's Motions without Danger 
of being ſeiz'd by the heayier, and arm'd Veſſels, Theſe were di- 
ſtingui ſn'd from the former by the Manner of their Conſtruction and 
Equipment, being in part like the Men of War, py reſembling 
the Ships of Burden, and in ſome Things diflering from both, as the 
yarious Exigencies they ſerv'd in, ſeem'd to require. 


CHAP. XY. 
Of the Parts, Ornaments, &c. of” Ships. 


AVINC& treated of the different Sorts of Ships us'd amongſt 
the ancient Grecians, I ſhall in the next Place endeavour to de- 
ſcribe the principal Parts whereof they conſiſted, the Ignorance 
4 many Miſtakes and much Confuſion in thoſe 
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116 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
follow the Account of Scheffer, who hath ſo copiouſly treated on thi 
Subſect, and with ſuch Induſtry and Learning collected whatever h 
neceffary to its Illuſtratioh, that very little Room is left for farhy 
Enlargement. | 


1. In the Belly, or middle Part of the Ship, there was Tig, d. 
ood, and therefore fray 
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The Wedges break, and looſing all its War, = — 
A Hole lets in the Water. 


Next to the Keel was evans (d), within which was contain'd e 
4], or Pump, thro' which Water was convey'd out of the Ship , 
Alfter this was E Tem, or ſecond Keel, being plac'd beneath 
the Pump, and call'd x 4a lwn, XN D (F): By ſoit 
it is falſely ſuppos'd to be the ſame with e&aze;. 

Above the Pump was an hollow Place, call'd by Herodotus yo0ian 4 illiann 
vnde, by Pollux u57 and yat oy, (becaufe large and capacious, ater WAN 
the Form of a Veſſel or Belly) by the Latins, teſtudo. This was ſur. WW 
rounded with Ribs, which were Pieces of Wood riſing from the Keel 
upwards, and call'd by Heſhchius is, by others s,, (the Bel. 
ly of the Ship being contain'd within them) in Latin, coſtæ: Upon theſe 
were plac'd certain Planks, which Ariſtonhanes calls ' yJzpwytidy, ot 
57e pay ia. . | ; | NEE: 
| Hence proceed we to the apa), latera, or Sides of the Ship, AW 
which encompaſs'd all the former Parts on both Hands: Theſe were 
ecompos'd of large Rafters extended from Prow to Stern, and call 
uroC ona? (8), Cocos (V, and  ouignare (i), becauſe by them 
the whole Fabrick was begirt or ſurrounded, 
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(a) Homeri Scholiaſt. Odyſſ. . (b) Ifidor, Lib. XIX. cap. I. (e) Metam. Xl. uw 

v. 516. (4) Pollux. (e) Ariſtoph. Schol. Equiz, (F) Pollax. (g) Plato de Re- 
pub, Lib, X. % Heliodoru; /Eth.opicts, (i) Ariſtophanes Equitibus, 
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Of the Militauy Affairs of Greece. 125 
In doth theſe Sides the Rowers had their Places, call'd oT, and 
Ash in Latin fori and rranſtra, plac'd above one another: The 
west was call'd NNO, and thoſe that labour'd therein O Ad- 
u: The 9 , and the Men Cyyror: The uppermoſt Sed 
0 whehce the Rowers were term'd Feri) (a). In theſe were 
zes thro' which-the Rowers put their Oars; theſe were ſometimes 
e eontinu'd Vacuity from one End tb the other, call'd ren, bur 
ore uſually diſtinct Holes, each of which was ＋ 75 for a aße 
dat; theſe were ſtil'd Tphpara, TU ẽꝭepAH t, as Allo: ze C aNαο,½, Be- 
nue hot unlike the Eyes of living Creatures: All of them were by a 
zore general Name term'd Eſywra, from containing the Oars (6); 
it ſcoty ſeems to have been another Thing, 5 ng the Spaces 
between Banks of Oats on each Side; where the Paſſengers ſeem to 
ue been plac'd * On the Top of all theſe was a Paſſage, or Plarero 
lk in, call's dr , and'a243par0®, as joyning to the 9g 
WJ . 
2. Npwets the Prow or Fore-deck; whence it is ſometimes call'd 
uro, the Fore-head, and commonly diſtinguiſh'd by other meta- 
phorical Titles taken from human Faces, In ſome Ships there is men- 
ron of two Prows, as likewiſe of two Sterns; thus was Danaus's 
Ship adorn'd. by e Wha he fled from Zgyprt. It was cuſto- 
4 to. beautify the Prow with Gold, and various Sorts of Paint and 
Colours: In the primitive Times Red was moſt in Uſe, whence No- 
ners Ships were commonly dignity'd with the Titles of uaarordpno 
and gain r bpnet, or Regia : The Blue likewiſe, or. Sky-colour, 


vas frequently made uſe of, Fi eins a near Reſemblance to the Co- 
3 00 lour of the Sea, whence We find Ships call'd by Homer KuevoTpwen, 
by Ariflophanes zvariuConor. Several other Colours were alſo made 


ue of, nor were they barely varniſh'd. over with them, but very often 
t anneal'd by Wax melted in the Fire, ſo as neither the Sun, Winds or 
Vater were able to deface them. The Art of doing this was call'd, 
a Wi from the Wax, .xngsyerotia; from the Eire, eſaaus 1x4), it is deſerib'd 


Pitta coloribus uſtis 
Carultam matrem roncu ua Puppis habet. 

| The/painted Stiip with melted War anneal'd, 
Had Tethy; for its Deity, —— 


7: 


In theſe Colours the various Forms of Gods, Animals, Plants, ec. 
were uſually deſcrib'd, which were often added as Ornaments to o- 
ther Parts alſo of the Ships, as plainly appears from the ancient 
Monuments preſented to the World by Bayfins. 
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6 
The Sides of the Prow were term'd se, or Wings, and 93 . 
according to Scheffer, ort rather aodpee!; for ſince the Prow is cone 
monly compar'd to an human Face, it will naturally follow that Mur, 
Sides ſhould be call'd Cheeks. The Top of theſe,” as likewiſe of t y othe 
Stern, was call'd > 22:Z&,270 ic (a), becauſe void of Rowers, ela, © 
3. Ilduun, the Hind-deck or Stern, ſometimes call'd 4%, the Til be God 
becauſe the hindmoſſ part of the Ship: It, was of a Figure more « Por whic 
clining to round than the Prow, the Extremity of which was ſtay Refuge, 
that it might cut the Waters; it was alſo built hioker than the Proy ere off 
and was the Place where. the Pilot ſat to ſteer: The Bow of it vu elar an 
call'd , the Planks of which that was compos'd, 74 e yu, Wor the. 
There was another Place ſomething below the Top call'd gανοννν od mi 
the interiour Part of which was term'd en$4r) +. Ihe Pro 
Some other Things there are in the Prow and Stern that deſerye.gy Thus © 
Notice;. as thoſe Ornaments wherewith the Extremities of the Ship | 
were beautify'd, commonly call'd in general #xegyea (C) or vey w 
pid eg (c), in Latin, Corymbi; which Name is, taken from the Gr 
XopupCa us'd in Homer, 1115 I. 1 Rf T | 
5 ec Smet Aue Hp. faber 
Tho! this Word in Greek is not; as in the Latin, 'apply 'I"to the Ot 2 
ments of both Ends, but only thoſe of the Prow (4) :\ Thele are like. ame! 
wiſe call'd 7; £5552. 0, decanfe' plac'd at the Extremity of the h., 
which was a long Plank” at the Head of the Prow, and therefor 
ſometimes term'd #1335: (e) ; the Form of them ſometimes re- 
ſembled Helmets, ſomctiniesliving Creatures, but moſt frequentiy vn 
winded into a round Compafs, whence they are fo commonly tiam'l 
Corymbz and Cern. 1 8 mY 
To the & E, in the Prow anſwer'd the Z2k29ce in the Stern, 
which are often of an orbicular Figure, of faſhion'd'like W ings, | 
which a little Shield, call'd 4551407, or 4551S #1. was frequently 
afhx'd': Sometimes à Piece of Wood was erected, whereon Ribbands BW Wher 
of divers Colours were hung, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Flag (J) to d. like n 
ſtinguiſn the Ship, and of a Weather-cock to ſignifie the Quarters of WM Crete, 
the Wind. F gave 
xi. e was ſo call'd from b1,, a Gooſe, whoſe Figure it reſem- Wi Shape 
bled, becauſe Geeſe were look'd on as fortunate Omens to Mariners, Ships 
for that they ſwim on the Top of the Waters, and fink not, This Or. conce 
nament, according to ſome, was fix'd at the Bottom of the Prow, tion 
Where it was joyn'd to the foremoſt Part of the Keel; and was the Part BF whol, 
to which Anchors were faſten'd when caſt into the Sea: But others the P 


carry it to the other End of the Ship, and fix it upon the Extremity vids, 
of the Stern (2). 5 35 | 

TIz2% 1119 was the Flag whereby Ships were diſtinguiſh'd from WW (ton 
one another: It was plac'ꝗ in the Prew, juſt below the ge, being mus! 


——— 


(a) Thucydidis Scholiaftes, (b) Suidas. (e) Homerus. (d) Eiymologiei Auctol. (a) 
(e) Pollux, (F] Pellax, Enſtathins, (g) Erymelogici Autor,” | in E/ 
b | fom® (% ! 
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\metimes carv'd, and frequently painted, whence it is in Latinterm'd 
ekura, repreſenting the Form of a Mountain, a Tree, a Flower, or 3. 
other Thing ; wherein it was diftinguiſh'd from what was call'd 
rela, or the Safeguard of the Ship, which always repreſented ſome of 
Gods, to whole Care and Protection the Ship was recommended: 
or which Reaſon it was held ſacred, and had the Priviiuge of being a 


**. Refuge, and Sanctuary to ſuch as fled to it; Pray ers alſo and Sacrifices 
„ ere offer d, and Oaths confirm'd before it, as the Manſion of the tu- 
2 telar and preſiding Deity of the Ship: Now and men ye find it taken 
„rte een (4), and perhaps ſome few Times the Image of the 
Fo God might be repreſented upon the Flags: By ſome it is plac'd alſo in 


the Prow (H), but by moſt Authors of Credit afſ:gn'd to the Stern: 
Thus Ovid, (to omit moic Inftanees) in his Epiltie of Paris, 


Accipit & pictos puppis adunca Teos. 


The Stern with painted Deities richly ſhine-] 


arther, the tutela and 7aggouuey are frequently diſtin zuiſh'd in ex- 
preſs Words, that being always ſignify'd by the Image of » God; tbis 


uſually of ſome Creature, or teign'd Repreſentation : Henee the 
5 ame Author (OY, | | | | 
18 19 
fore Eft mihi, ſitque, precor, flave tutela Minerve,, 
5 Navis & à pitta caſſide nomen habet. 
" ; Minerva is the Goddeſs I adore, | 
en, And may ſhe grant the Bleſſings I implore; 
| The Ship its Name a painted Helmet gives. 


in where the tutelar Deity was Minerva, the ma2g01100 the Helmet. In 
d. like manner the Ship wherein Europa was convey'd from Phænicia into 
s of Crete, had a Bull for its Flag, and Jupiter for its tutelar Deity; which 
gave Occaſion to the Fable of her being raviſh'd by that God in the 
em. Shape of a Bull, It was cuſtomary for the Ancients to commit their 
ers, WF Ships to the Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they thought moſt 
Or. concerned for their Safety, or to whom they bore any ſort of Rela- 
ow, WW tion or Affection: Thus we learn from Euripides d), that Iheſeus's 
dart whole Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty Sail, was under the Care of Minerva, 
1ers Bl the Protectreſs of Athens; Achilles's Navy was commited to the Ne- 
nit vids, or Sea-Nymphs, becauſe of the Relation he had to them on the 
W Account of his Mother Thetis, who was one of their Number; and 
om (to mention no more) the Bœotian Ships had for their tutelar God Cad- 
ing nus repreſented with a Dragon in his Hand, becaufe he was the Foun- 


oſs (a) Lafantins lib. 1. cap. T: Servius Aneid. V. Gleſſa veteres, (6) Procopius 
6 7; Eſaie cap. II. Cyritiys in catena ad eundem Prophetam. (c) De Tiiſtibus. 


0) Iphigenia. 
Vol. 11; K | det 
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der of Thebes, the principal City in Beotia, Nor were Whole fel | 


being! 


only, but ſingle Ships recommended to certai iti | 
Ancients uſually choſe out of the Number of ro DS Ag (tone (4 
the Protectors of their Country or Family, or preſided over dl mo 
ſineſs they were going about; thus Merchants committed . 33 
and their Ships to the Care of Mercury, Soldiers to Mars, and Lol 3 
to Venus and Cypid ; 10 Paris tells his Miſtreſs in Ovid, and Loyen 
Qua tamen ipſe vehor, comitata Cupidine pars | of 
. \ 8 * A ; N a { 


Sponſor confugii ſtat Dea pitta ſui. 


| | Venus, who has betroth'd us, painted ſtands - 
With little Cupid on my Ship. 


On the Prow of the Ship about the td n lat 43 uni 
g > 3 FAC, Was lac'd Aa 10 Pi * 
of Wood call'd J»yis, and ſometimes 5; 3 the Nes 


Ship, becauſe fix d in its Fore- deck ( i i 

1 5 a); on this was inſcrib'd the Nan 
2 the. Ship, | which was uſually taken from the Flag, as par | 3 
ne eng d Paſlage of Ovid, where he tells us Fits Ship recen d 5 85 
ene, * the H met painted upon it; hence comes the frequn 8 f 
1 —_ Hae d Pega ſi, 9 4, Bulls, Rams, I ygers, &c whid ny" 
e Poets took Liberty to repreſent as livin Creatures that tranſore | 
222 —— 
ek 2 2 2 for thoſe known Fictions of Pegaſu: 5 2 

wing'd Horſe of Bellerophon, or the Ram that is Ong 
"ard Phone 3 ' s reported to have two © 
gr ta =_ to 6 9 With (everal others, thas occur every where fix'd 
. 3 2 being compleated, it was fortified with Pitch A 
Shi e the Wood from the Waters; whence it comes that Homes | 
Bakr are every where mention'd with the Epithet of wh AU. of 4s 
= i ene Pi e 

A 5. 4 erwards Co - | 
in the ſame Uſe ; whence Ovid _ Sometimes Wax was emploi moſt 
| tf T) 4 . af p13 of N 
Cærula cerata pit £28 ſome 
EM s accipit unda rates, empl 
. e Sea, 
Po Ts azure Sea movies the waxy Ships. g Wo 
may __ ag it was apply'd with a Mixture of Roſin, or other Ms ng 
3 - 2 uy * ng ur e; Whence the Colour of Ships was n Cree; 
e ee and the N W Ane to them in the Poets die And 
tr al th i bg beech Gulands and Tn ON 
g | dor l rowns, ſhe was launch'd intc Sea Wii . 
loud Acclamations, and other Expreſſions of Mirth ck 005 - or 
(a) 


(a) Pollux, Euftathins | A +0 ; N 
| | 5, Apollonit Scholiaſtes Argon. Li 44% 4 
V. Nev9ingz, (4) Epiſt Oenen. v. 42. 00 e n 57 


being 
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Fleer 3 rifyed by a Prieſt with a lighted Torch, an Egg: and Brim- 
Ich th being 5, 69 after ſome other Manner, was conſecrated to the God 
bes whoſe Image ſhe bore. #*- $1 tt T5 
the I | 85 Dig 


WR 2 a 


I: - 
—_ 


ZB Oil e + NVL 
| Of the Tackling, and Inſiruments requir'd in 


8 8 - 


nlelvg 
Loven 


6 


1 . 


Navigation. 


HE Inſtruments us'd in Navigation were of divers Sorts, be- 
= J- ing either neceſſary to all ſorts of Navigation, or only ſome 
Pier Form of it, as that by Sails, by Oars, exc, The chief of the 
of te former Sort were as follow: p | 1% bes 


Nane Un d,‘, gubernaculum, the Rudder, plac'd in the hindmoſt Deck, 
au whereby rhe Pilot directed the Courſe of the Ship. The ſmaller fort 
10:88 gf Ships had only one Rudder, but thoſe of greater Bulk, as often as 
edu Occaſion requir'd, had more, inſomuch that ſometimes we read of 
wie four Rudders in one Veſſel: The Places of theſe are uncertain, being 
Porte perhaps not always the ſame ; but it ſeems probable, that when there 
ng 0 were only two Rudders, one was fix'd to the Fore-deck, the other to 
, ue the hindmoſt; whence we read of „Hege 4ugiTevipo!, or Ships with 
ve wo Sterns; when there were four Rudders, one ſeems to have been 


ere £x'd to each Side of the Veſlel, 5 


itch h 
mt 
as 00 
nts.0! 


ploy' 


the Tyrrhenians (H; others to Midas the Son of Gordins, whoſe Anchor, 


Days: Since there were divers ſorts of Anchors, it is not improbable 
that both theſe may juſtly lay claim to Part of the Invention. The 
moſt ancient Anchors are ſaid to have been of Stone ſ and ſometimes 


ſome Places Baskets full of Stones (HY, and Sacks fill'd with Sand, were 
employ'd to the ſame Uſe: All theſe wete let down by Cords into the 


Sea, and by their Weight ſtay'd the Courſe of the Ship, Afterward 


Anchors were compos'd of Iron, and furniſh'd with Teeth, which be- 


v Mt. 


whence 34y]eg, and Dentes, are frequently taken for Anchors in the 
45 not 


Greek and Latin Poets. At firſt there was only one Tooth, whence 


ts de Anchors were call'd ST: αοονν ); but in a ſhort Time a ſecond was 
added by Eupalamus (, or A nacharſis the Scythian Philoſopher (4): The 

85 ji Scholiaft upon Apollonius () confidently athrms, that this ſort of An- 

1 Will 


Fr © OI K 


(a) Apuleius Aſin. Lib. XI. (6) Plin. Lib. VIII. cap. ult. (c) Apollonius 
$414 Arconaut, Arrianus in Periplo Ponti Euxini. (d) Foſephus & Smidas v. Ze. 
| ) Pollux, (F) Plin, Lib.;ViI, cap. ult. (g) Strabe Lib. X. ex Fphoro, 
Argen, I. v. 1271. | | 


being | K 2 oreat 


Ave. an Anchor, the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to 


Pauſanias tells us, was e in one of Jupiter's Temples till his 


of Wood, to which a great Quantity of Lead was uſually fix'd: In 


ing faſten'd to the bottom of the Sea, preſerv'd the Veſſel immoveable; 


chors was us'd by the Argonauts, yet herein he ſeems to deſerve no 
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great Credit, for that he runs contrary to the Teſtimonies of oth, 
Writers, and his own Author Apollonius makes mention of none bu 
thoſe of Stone. The Anchors with two Teeth were call'd 2,,giCoay, 
or &149i50u0r, and from ancient Monuments appear to have been mud 
what the ſame with thoſe us'd in our Days, only the tranſverſe pia 


of Wood upon their Handles is wanting in all of them. Every 9 L 
had ſeveral Anchors, one of which ſurpaſſing all the reſt in Viond 
and Strength, was peculiarly: term'd is, in Latin, ſacra, and yy 
neyer us'd but in extreme Danger; whence ſacram anchoram ſolun 
is proyerbially apply'd to ſuch as are forc'd to their laſt Refuge, 
"Epic. NS , Leigh, ſaburra, Ballaſt, wherewith Ships wen 
pois'd, whence it is call d dogdaarous , It was uſually of Sau, 

ut ſometimes of any other ponderous Matter: Diomedes, in his vo. he Er 
age from Troy, is {aid to haye em ploy 0 the Stones of that City's Wil; MViolen 
to this Uſe . It is ſometimes call'd ze9az% and #4924 (b). modior 

BoArg. call'd by Herodotus xaT2Te.pnTuein dc), by TZucillius, Ca. and un 
pirates (d), was an Inſtrument wherewith they ſounded the Depth d 
the Sea, and diſcover'd whether the Bottom was firm and commodi 

-- ous for anchoring, or dangerous by reaſon of Quick-ſands, or othe 
Obſtructions. It was commonly of Lead or Braſs, or other pond: 
rous Metals, and let down by a Chain into the Deep . 

KoyTojs. call'd by Sophocles ranzTpea (f), in Latin Conti; Tong Pol WF | Pr 
us'd to ſound the Depth of ſhallower Water, to thruſt the Ship from fort of 
Rocks and Shelves, and to force her forwards in Fords and Shallogr WS» V 
where the Waters had not Strength enough to carry her, K 

AmToCd3par, £71 p, or KAIpaxts, Were little Bridges or Stain [they w 
joining the Land to Ships, or one Ship to another. | Wie Bla 

ATA, GN, in Latin, hauſtrum, tolleno, or tollena, &, 1 ss, 

Swipe or Engine to draw up Water. 5 aden 

To ſome of the above-mention'd Inſtruments certain Ropes wen dually 
requir'd, and diſtinguiſh'd according to their ſeveral Uſes; as, than tl 

HeGuaTa, ancoralia, or ancorarn, the Cables wherewith Anchor middle 
were caſt into the Sea, call'd ſometimes z4puman (g, or v4 wn (3:'E 7h 
Whence in the Place of St. Mazthew, where Chriſt ſpeaking of th __ 


_ Difficulty of a rich Man's entring into Heaven, tells his Diſciples 
it is harder than for a Camel to paſs thro' the Eye of a Neede f ent! 
Theophylatt and ſome others interpret the Word AAααν , nord i 42 
the Animal call'd a Camel, but a Cable C weir Q 
PUudTd, N, Or anapan, parolcones, remulci, Ropes by which WI 406: , 

Arbe, iniyee,  meopert, Mita, retinacula, Cor Where 
wherewith, Ships were ty'd to the Shoar. In moſt Harbours Stones Which 
were erected for this purpoſe, being bor'd thro' like Rings, and thenct ply da 
call'd $ax1ua ot, to theſe the Cord, caſt out of the Stern Were bound Ugo \ 
This Cültom was always obſery'd when Ships came into Port; au“. 1 


, -— „ 3 


» 
* 


* . 2 V 
. + RG $4.4. $: 53 et 2 A * 5 - S «4 29... * — 
„ 0 
— 


77 
8 


2 | "LC een Sh: R "= Arnd 2 rene (a) } 
(a) Lycophrenis Caſſundr. v. 618. (H Heſyebjvs.” (c) Enterpe.. (d) Lib. X Wir. 

cap, IV. (+) SGloſſa in Act. Apoſt, cap. XXVII. (J) Palin (8) Ariftophant Hemeri 

&:holiaſtes, (M Phavorinus, (i). Mathas Evangel. cap. XIX. 5 


there- 


 Othe Hooſe their Cords : Inſtances of this are every where frequent, but I 
ne bu mall only give you one out of Ovid (a), who ſpeaks thus of Æneas's 
e Followers * 5 e Bp ; p 

Much 1 n e 

Rwy neadæ gaudent, cefſoque in littore tauro, 

ond | Torta coronatæ foluunt retinacula navis. 

7 * A Bull the joyful Trojans ſacrificd ** 

. f Upon the Shoar, then loos'd the Rope that ty'd 

_ The Ship all crown'd with Garlands. — 

San, , Ee Sp 

Voy. The End of doing this was, that the Ships might be ſecur'd from the 
Walt Violence of the Winds and Waves: for which Reaſon in thoſe com- 
). {]Wmodious Harbours that lay not expos'd to them, Ships remaia'd looſe 
Cite Wand unty'd ; whence Homer (Y, | 

th f COD. 

mod. Ey d Atulw $00ppuer, iv s yopew Taruzrs Cav. 

other BN + „ | | 

onde. o ſtill the Port, there was no need of Ropes. 


Pol WF proceed to the Inſtruments, which were only neceſſary to ſome 

fron ort of Navigation; where I ſhall firſt treat of thoſe regel J in Row- 
logs ing, which were as follow: . | 

Kore, remi, Oars, fo call'd from one Copas, by whom, *tis ſaid, 

Stain hey were firſt invented. AAT, in Latin, Palmula, or Tonſa, was 

the Blade, or broad Part of the Oar, which was uſually cover'd with 

cc, bass, that it might with greater Strength and Force repel the Waves, 

and endure the longer. There were ſeveral Banks of Oars plac'd gra- 

wer dually above one another; the Oars of the loweſt Bank were ſhorter 


than the reſt, and call'd F4Ad&4pId!, OF Farcuidiat: Thoſe of the 


chor middle Banks were term'd CU; thoſe of the uppermoſt Fp+ynzi- 
I 20d $pariri hs, and were the longeſt, being at the greateſt Di- 
f the ance from the Water; wherefore that the Rowers might be the bet- 
ples F< able to weild and manage them, it was cuſtomary to put Lead 
dic; pon their Handles (, left the Bottom ſhould out-poiſe the Top. 
ot ot TAαοννEm, were round pieces of Wood whereon the Rowers hung 
beir Oars when they reſted from their Labours: Hence v re 
phick WY 60s 1, e. a Ship with three Rows of Scalmi, or a Trireme. 
4 TepTor, TpoT@Tnpss, ſtrophi, or ſtruppi, were Leathern Thongs (a), 
ords herewith the Oars were — upon the Tan thoſe alſo, with 
ones hich the Rudder was bound. Leather, and Skins of Beaſts were ap- 
ence yd alſo to ſeyeral other Uſes; as to cover the ſcalmi, and the Holes 
ind: uro which the Oars were put forth, to preſerve them from being worn 


aut. There were Skins under the Rowers, call'd GTapbota, and ſome- 


| TIN l 
p — 


Xn. ) Metam, lib. XV. v. 695. (+) Oy. i. v. 1 36. Vide Annotatienes noſtras 


hanil '0 Lycophrouis Caſſendr. v. 2c. (e) Athenaus lib. V. (a) Erymolegici Auctor. 


lemeri Scholiaſt. Odyſſ * (0 Suidas v. ate“. 
1 | K times 
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| . 90 re when they pur to Sea, it is uſually ſaid they did ſolvere funes, 
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times Tay Koz, or varTVyie 7 gerd, from ſaving the Ell 
or Breeches of the Rawers, | | | | 1 
Elwaia, ctautra, Cuyd; in Latin, tranſtra and juga, were hl 
Seats of the Rowers. 4. L 255 SE Rs : 
The Inſtruments us'd in Sailing were as follow: ” / 
Ia, od ves, & pe, vela, Sails, which are by ſome thought u p - . 
have been firſt invented by Dædalus, and to have {given Original u | 5 4 
the Fable of his uſing Wings: Others refer this Invention to Ia, W 15 
making Dedalus the Contriver of Mafts and Sail-yards (: At fil 1 7 
there was only one Sail in a Ship, but afterwards a greater Numbe 1.52 
was found convenient; the Names of which were theſe; | . *þ 
Abreu, by ſome taken for ſupparum, or the Top-ſail, wii be - 
hung on the Top of the Maſt. 5 . | 
Ad 7e the great Sails H. | | ; 
Abo, the Trinket, or ſmall Sail in the Fore-deck c: Other 
make dr and Hawy the ſame. | 


Eid p., the Miſen-ſail, which was larger than the former, at it. 
hung in the Hind-deck (hh. | FOE A „„ e 
Sails were commonly of Linnen, ſometimes of any other Materil anal 
fit for receiving and repelling the Winds: In Dio ( we have mentor Wi and c. 
of Leathern Sails; it was likewiſe uſual for want of other Sails to hug wind 
up their Garments ; whence came the Fable of Hercules, who is feignt if one ſi 
to have ſail'd with the Back of a Lyon, becauſe he us'd no other Sai Me 
but his Garment, which was a Lyon's Skin (f). 78 
Kepmea, xiceTa, antenne, the Sail- yards, Pieces of Wood fix diy lle 
on the Maſt, to which the Sails were ty'd (g): The Name ſignife . ge M 
an Horn, whence its Extremities are call'd zxpoxepaic, its Arms i. do ke 
clining to an orbicular Figure, are term'd aſruauy The Latin Pot Th 
hath us'd cornua in the ſame Senſe (h wy ot rl 
Veloque ſuperba capact | vi 

Cum rapidum hauriret Boream, & cornibus omnes (er 
Colligeret flatus, ——— PLA 


Other Parts it had cloſe to the Maſt call'd aus o, and gupcod, 
being thoſe by which it was mov'd. 5 | | 
T5, malus, the Maſt. Every Ship had ſeveral Maſts, but were 
told by Ariſtotle, that at firſt there was only one Maſt, which being 
fix'd in the Mzdgle of the Ship, the Hole into which the Foot of it wa 
inſerted, was nam'd ueoid uy (i), in Latin, modius. When they land- 
ed, the Maſt was taken down, as appears every where in Homer, and 
plac'd on a Thing call'd j5oPoxy, which, according to Suidas, was 1 
Caſe wherein the Maſt was repoſited; but Euſtathius will have it to be 
nothing but a Piece of Wood, againſt which it was rear'd. The Parts 
of the Maſt were theſe ; IIT CHN, or the Foot, Auyds, or, according 1 10 


— 1“ 


—  C— 


( Plin. Lib. VII. cap. LVI. (6) Heſychins, () Suidas v. Ad Lſidorui. (4 
(4) Heſychias, Tfdorns. (e) Lib. XXXIX. () Servius Anu. VIII. (g) H. Pau 
Ny . 7. (V) Silias lialicus Lib, XIV. (i) Homeri Scholiaſte Lyco, 


0 
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E'hy 10 Athenzns, nde, or rmãn e, to which the Sail was fix'd, Kp- 
icon, the Pulley, by which the my were turn'd round. Oe 
1, built in the manner of a Turret; for Soldiers to ſtand upon, and 
caſt Darts: Above this was a Piece of Wood call'd iel, the extremi- 
ty of which was term'd 9Xazz74,”on which hung a Ribband call'd, 
om its continual Motion, een, turning round with the Wind. 


ere the 


ught to 
ginal tg 
Icary, 
At fir 
Tumbe 


Parts, were theſe that follow, as enumerated by Scheffer : 

' FEmiToyor were the Ropes, call'd in Latin anquine, wherewith the 
Sail, yards were bound to the Main-Maſt (a): Others will have them to 
be the ſame with the Latin rudentes, which were thoſe that Zovern'd 
the Sail-yards, ſo as one Part of the Sails might be hois'd, the other 
E Jower'd (H, according to the Pleaſure of the Pilot. Others will have 
the Cord wherewith the Sail-yards were ty'd to the Maſt, to be term'd 
d, ceruchus, anchonis, and rudens; that whereby they were con- 
| tracted or dilated, d (c), in Latin, opifera (d). ES 

|  Tlods, in Latin pedes, were Cords at the Corners of the Sails , 


Which 


Other 


er, and 


_—_ whereby they were = as Occaſion requir' d. II hes were 

us | ſmall Cords below the pedes, which were ſo contriv'd as to be loos'd 

„ and contracted by them: The Uſe of both theſe was in taking the 

„ Winds, for by them the Sails were contracted, dilated, or chang'd from 

„one ſide to another, as there was Occaſion. 5 

5 Meozetar were thoſe whereby the Maſt was erected, or let down 

10 (/); others will have them to belong to the Sails. | 

155 | IlzzToror were Cords, which paſſing thro' a Pulley at the Top of 

my the Maſt, were ty'd on one ſide to the Prow, on the other to the Stern, 

vo keep the Maſt fix'd and immoveable. 3 

The Materials of which theſe and other Cords were compos'd, were 

| at firſt ſeldom any Thing but Leathern Thongs; afterwards they us'd 
Hemp, Flax, Broom, Palm- leaves, Philyry, the Bark of Trees, as the 
| Cherry, Teil-tree, Vine, Maple, Carpine, ec, 

on 


HA. NV. 
Of the Inſtruments of War in Ships, 


HAT I have hitherto deliver'd concerning the Parts and 

' . Conſtruction of Ships, has been ſpoken of in general, with- 

70 out reſpect to any particular ſort of them; it remains there- 

fore, that in the next Place I give you a brief Account of what was 
farther neceſſary to equip 1 Man of Wa. oe 

 EuConep, roſtrum, was a Beak of Wood fortify'd with Braſs, whence 

it is call'd NH 5e in Diodorus (g), and Ships have ſometimes 


ul, | l e e | 

1 | (a) Suidas. (b) Phavorinus, (c) Suidas, (d) Iſidorus. (e) Ariftephanis Schol, 

2 4,6 Act. I. Scen. I. Apollonii Scholiaſtes. Vide: meum, & AMeurſii Comment, in 
3 cophronis Caſſanar, v. 1015. (F) Apellonii Scholiaſtes, . (2) Lib. XX. | 

of - | * 4 5 the 


The Names of the Ropes, requir'd to the Uſe of the above-mention'd 
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the Epithet of %@ax4yCoxgr,z Ove. or more of theſe Was alva 
taſten' d to he Pow to annoy. the Enemy's Ships, and, the whole 

r was om genes cover'd with Hraſs,to guard, it rom Rocks and 
Mlaults. The Perfon that. firſt us'd theſe Beaks is ſaid to have been 


| - 2 : Mroſans (-. 

one Piſeus an Italian (a); for it will not be allow'd that the primitive . 5 
Greeks had any Knowledge of them, ſince no ſuch Tving is mention'{ | : 65 

in Homer, which could ſcarce have appen' , had they been invented ]! 

at the Time of the Trojan War: ee e (b) gives Neſtor's Shi 2M 
the Epithet of S£x4pC02a0-, or arm'd with ten Beaks, and Iphigeni in 5 
Euripides ſpeaks of Brazen Beaks, e = 
| 5 7 ſpeaks tl 


Myr Lot YaarueBorddop 
TI;Vurds df" Aux F — T 
Tic &s dp⁰ε.— wt | . 


O! that theſe Ships with Brazen Beaks 
Had never enter'd Aulis Ports. 


The ot! 
Jhaſian 


But it may juſtly be queſtion'd, whether theſe Beaks do not take their 
Deſcription from the Practice of their own Times, a Thing frequent 


enough with Men of that Profeſſion, Theſe Beaks were at firſt loos . Bid 
and high, but afterwards it was found more convenient to have then e 
ſhort and firm, and plac'd ſo low as to pierce the Enemy's Ships under I their E 
Water; this was an Invention of one Ariſto a Corinthian, who com- U, 
municated it to the Syracuſians in their War with the Athenians, againt WM times 
whom it 2 a conſiderable Advantage; for by theſe new Beaks ſe. fals, 
veral of the Athenian Men of War were overturn'd, or torn in Pieces from f 
at the firſt Shock (. Above the Beak was another Inftrument call'd Ml that ut 
m#e9/1160ac,ant it appears from ancient Medals, that the Beaks then WW Daige 
ſelves were uſually adorn'd with various Figures of Animals, rr. Wh 5: 
ET@Ti:c were Pieces of Wood plac'd on each ſide of the Prow (4) Mt Ships, 

to guard it from the Enemy's Beaks; hecauſe Prows are uſually com- ¶ of Le: 


par'd to Faces, rheſe were thought to reſemble Enrs, whence their WW and P. 
Name ſeems to haye been deriv'd: For thoſe are miſtaken that would WW Viole 
have them belong to the Hind-deck (4). th 5 | 

 KaTarpopare, caviduuara. or Hatches, ſometimes call'd xare- Ml i th 
224474, Whenee we meet With vÿss TeeLy Auals KATLDEHNTN, | An 
and tectæ, coyer'd Ships, or Men of War; which are frequently oppos'd the f 


to r of Paſſage or Burden, which Were 492x791, and aperte, un- Maſt: 


cover'd, or without Hatches: This Covering was of Wood, and ere- W 
fed on purpoſe for the Soldiers, that they ſtanding; as it were, upon an 
Eminience, might level their miſſive Weapons with greater Force and (a) 


Certainty againſt their Enemies. In the primitive Ages, particularly I $01 
about the Time of the Troſan War, we are told by Thucydides, that the 
Soldiers us'd to fight upon the foremoſt and hindermoſt Decks (H, and 
therefore whenever we find Homer ſpeak of }xela vnòs, which his 


r 


(4) Plin; Lib. VII. cap. LI. (b) Mugude Tv. (c) Diodorus Siculus Lib. XIII. 
Scho. 


(4) Thucydidis d choliaſtes Lib. Vil, () Etymologici Autor, (f) Lib. 1. 
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15 b bella interpret Hatches, we are only to underſtand him of theſe 
ole parts, which alone us'd to be coyer'd in 5 K 8. Thus he tells 
and Nus of Ajax defending the Grecian Ships againf the Attack of the 
een | r0jans 05 | f I | | | A We | 
ny 1 W ETSY. 3 1 ee 

0 , bret iy 976 pared BC dar. . 

hip He march'd upon the Hatches with long Strides. _ .. 
* aber 0 | Jap 


. - 


F 


| And of UNyſſes preparing himſelf for 'the Encounter with Scylla, he 
ſpeaks thus (), | 5 | 
22 ele rs Ec, 
Tpwpns. Y | 
Upon the Hatches of the foremoſt Deck 
He went. 


wir WW The other Parts of the Ship are ſaid to have been firſt cover'd by the 
,,, oo: | | | | 
20s WF Beſide the Coverings of Ships already mention'd, and call'd Z- 
em Wi e-2/1427&, there were other Coverings to guard the Soldiers from 
der WW their Enemies, call'd aapageyparay Weuppyy parts TaetTTAC= 
m. var, DapaCanpart, medal ppare, in Latin, Plutei; and ſome- 
int times Propagnacula: Theſe were commonly Hides, or ſuch-like Mate- 
ſe. nals, hung on both Sides of the Ship, as well to hinder the Waves 
ces from falling into it, as to receive the Darts caſt from the adverſe Ships, 
d that under theſe, as Walls on both Sides, the Soldiers might without 
. Danger annoy their Enemies. . | 
JH Singe, 4 certain Machine, Which being uſually a Part of theſe 
Hips, cannot be omitted in this Place: It was a vaſt and maſly Piece 
m- of Lead or Iron caſt in the Form of a Dolphin, and hung with Cords 
rel and Pullies to the Sail-yards or Maſt, which being thrown with great 
ud Violence into the adverſe Ships, either penetrated them, and ſo open'd 
aPaſſage for the riſing Fioods, or by its Weight and Force ſunk them 
7a" WM to the Bottom of the Sea (o. | 5 
ro, Another Difference betwixt Men of War and other Ships was, that 
sd. the former commonly had an Helmet engraven on the Top of their 
un- Maſts (). e | . 


4 117 
, * £ - o : Y 
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and W (4) Had, 4. ()) 000. A., (2) Plin. Lib. vll. cap. Lyn. @ Arifaphanis 
ly Choliaſtes, W 0 eln 4 Navigat. cap. XII. ER SITE 
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C HAP. XVII. „ 
Of the Mariners and Soldiers. 5 


E are told by Thucydides, that amongft the Ancients ther 

were no different Ranks of Sea-men, but the ſame Perf; 
| were employ'd in thoſe Duties, which were in later Ag 
executed by divers, to whom they gave the ſeveral Names of Royer, 
Mariners and Soldiers; whereas at firſt all theſe were the ſame Me 
who laid down their Arms to labour at the Oar, and perhaps what vn 
farther neceſſary to the Government of their Ships, but, as often x 
Occaſion requir'd, reſum'd them to aſſault their Enemies: This appear, 
every where in Homer, out of whom I ſhall obſerye this one Inflance; 


— 7 y an TNT, 
k ; G 8 5 
EpCiCaoay TIE! 5 αετe e. 


* — 


Each Ship had fifty Rowers that were skill'd 
Well in the ſhooting Art. „ 


Theſe were term'd gvT:r;Ta; (a). This was the Practice of thoſ: WW fs 
Times, wherein no great Care was taken, no extraordinary Prepar Wi 
tions made for equipping Men of War, but the ſame Veſſels wer: 
thought ſufficient for Tranſportation and Fight: Afterwards, when 
the Art of Naval War began to be improv'd, it was preſently under 
ſtood that any one of the fore-mention'd Occupations was enougt 
to require the whole Time and Application of the Perſons emploi 
therein; whence it became cuſtomary to furniſh their Ships of Wat WW be 
with the three following Sorts of Men: Sn 

Felrat, nwTHA&TH, call'd by Polybius (b) of vTapyaorlts, and by 
the ſame Author (c), with Xenophon (d), 1 TAWPG par, tho' We 
are told by the Scholiaſt upon Thucydides, that this is a Name of very 
large Extent, comprehending not only thoſe that row'd, but all other - 
Perſons in the Ship, and ſometimes apply'd toany Thing elſe contain'd 
therein, When Ships had ſeveral Banks of Oars, the uppermoſt Row- 
ers were call'd 3-2yiTa, and their Bank 3-vG> ): The loweſt 
Sartunt, $2kvmital, and Jaadnarcs, and their Bank $4x2au®; WM © 
Thoſe in the Middle & uyiTo,, and peo 9%, and all their Banks, 
how many ſoever in Number, Cod. Every one had a diſtinct Oa!, 
for except in Caſes of Neceſſity one Oar was never manag'd by above 
one Perſon, as Scheffer hath proy'd at large ; yet their Labour and Pay 


— 


(a) Suidas, Pollux Lib. I. cap. IX. Thucydides, (6) Hiſtor, Lib. X. (Y Libs h 
(4) Hiſtor. Lib. I. (Y Pollux, Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes, Suidas, _ * 
| | | | J nt 


ery 


open 
ance; 


| To the fame Purpoſe Virgil , 


Phraftus Tre avincuStgits. (e) Odyfſ. V. v. 74. 
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were not the ſame ; for ſuch as were plac'd in the uppermoſt Banks, 
by reaſon of their Diſtance from the Water, and the Length of their 
Gars, underwent more Toil and Labour than thoſe in the inferior 
Banks, and therefore were rewarded with greater Wages. The Row- 
| ers in Ships of Burden were call'd -eoſyuaowabra (4), thoſe in Tri- 
remes 72211c&7 444 and the reſt ſeem to have had different Appellations 
from the Names of the Ships they labour'd in. Thoſe that were fore- 
moſt in their reſpective Banks, and fat neareſt the Prow, were call'd 
wein and on the other Side, thoſe who were plac'd next the 
stern were term'd eT{4@70, as being behind their Fellows. Their 
Work was eſteem'd one of the worſt and moſt wretched Drudgeries, 
and therefore the moſt notorious Malefactors were frequently con- 
demn'd to it; for, beſide their inceſſant Toil in Rowing, their very 
| Reſt was uneaſie, there being no Place to repoſe their weary'd Bodies, 
| beſide the Seats whereon they had labour d all the Day; therefore 
whenever the Poets ſpeak of their ceaſing from Labour; there is 
Mention of their lying down upon them: Thus Seneca (b), 


— credita eſt vento ratis, 
Fuſuſque tranſtris miles. 
Unto the Wind the Ship was left, 

Ihe Soldiers lay along their Seats. 


— 4 x — 


= placida laxarant membra quiete 
Sub remis fuſs per dura ſedilia nauts. 


"7 oor 
0 


And now along their Seats the Rowers laid, 
Had eas'd their weary'd Limbs with Sleep. 


The reſt of the Ship's Crew uſually took their reſt in the ſame manner, 
| only the Maſters (, or Perſons of Quality were permitted to have 


Cloaths ſpread under them: ſo we read of Ulyſſes in Homer , 


Kad S* 2p Ofuarnt opera piyes Te, XIV Te 
Nnzs E ive “ps (ive viyperor ever) 
Tpupurng* dv Y auTeg £CnoaToH, N KATEAEK a 
SLY i. | 5 


And plac'd an eaſie Pillow for his Head, 
On theſe he undiſturb'd ſecurely ſlept, 
Lying upon the Stern, 


© 


„ Pollux Lib. vil. () Aramemnen v. 437. (O Æneid. V. v. $36, (a) Theo- 


Such 


But Cloaths the Men for great Ulyſſes ſpread, i. 4 
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Such as would not be cantented with this Proviſion, were look d i 
on as ſoft and delicate, and unfit to endure, the Toil and Har iſt 


of War; which Cenſure the Athenians paſs'd upon Alcibiades, becui 
he had a Bed hung on Cords, as we read in Plutarch (a). ng, 4 
Nara, Mariners, were cope from geit ot the Oar, by 
perform'd all other Puties in the 8 ip; to Which end, that all Thing : 
might be carry d on without Tumult and Confuſton, every one hi n 
his proper Office, as appears from Apollomius, and Flaccus 3 Argon 1 
tricks, where one is employ'd in rearing the Maſt, another in fittiy | 
the Sail-yards, a third in hoiſting the Sails, and the reſt are beſton! 
up and down the Ship, every one in his proper Place: Hence thy 
had different Titles, as from dp, Sails, the Perſons appoints 
to govern them were call'd zpyvrc 22 ; thoſe that climb'd up the Rope 
to deſcry diſtant Countries or Ships, were term'd 9orvoC47w, ani 
the reſt in like manner: There were a ſort of Men inferiour to t.. 
former, and call'd yzoopairTar, who were not confin'd'to any ce. n 
tain Place or Duty, but were ready on all Occaſions to attend on ti 
reſt of the Seamen, and ſupply them with whatever they, wanted (5, 
The whole Ship's Crew were uſually wicked and profligate Felloy, 
without any Senſe of Religion or Humanity, and therefore reckon 
by Juvenal (c amongſt the vileſt Rogues | 
| Invenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, 1 
Permixtum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivi. N F of i 
You'll ſurely find his Company, ſome Tarrs,  _ | 600 
Cut-throats, or roguy Vagabonds ... | cus 
e of; 4 print 1-0 arm' 
The Soldiers that ſerv'd at Sea, were in Latin term'd claſſiarii, n wich 
Greek med rat, either becauſe they did emCalivay Td; vias. aſcend Ke 
into Ships; or V q emeaiver Te x rg p:, from aſcending Wi LO 


the Hatches where they fought. They were arm'd after the ſame Man- 
ner with thoſe deſign'd for d- Service, only there ſeems always v lo 
have been a greater Number of heavy-arm'd Men than was thought puſt! 
neceſſary by Land; for we find in Plutarth d), that of Themiſtoctess MW X 
Ships, only four were light-arm'd : Indeed it highly imported them o tte) 
fortifie themſelves in the beſt manner the could, ſince there was no iſ been 
poſſibilit of retiring, or changing Places, but every Man was oblig d ius 4 

to fight Hand to Hand, and maintain his Ground till the Battel was be 11 


c> 


* 

— >. _ 

a * 5 
** 


ended; wherefore their whole Armour, tho? in Form uſually the ſame Schef 
| | with that emplo 'd in Land-ſervice, yet exceeded it in Strength and 0 
1 Firmnefs, Beſide this we find alſo ſome new Führütents of War 


never us'd on Land, the principal of which are theſe that follow : _ 


e — — 3 ů off, 
(a) Alcibiade. Culins. Hod: muy Lib. XXY, cap, XL. Satir. VIII. ö 
(a) Tlemiſtecle. (b) = * : | ona my 0 ns 
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e aer chte 1a), Spears of an are aeg Lengrty ſometimes 
raſtiq xceedifiy twenty Cub „ hence they are oall'd in Lvy (b) haf 
e e, and by Homer Fore vauſpaxe, and wake? Ur- 
, ard ner eddi linder ict, 

F f III of © 25 | I 4 -v G . 1. 1 
ne Nanesie Fur N, rt fd og Uni vw Wars 
ond. New ery c AAAY WT mo | 


fittin ; | "F151 Tok. Sn dc = a . | : 
fowl With. Spears, that in the Veſlels ready la, 


2 Theſe ſtrove to make the Enemy give ways 

Olnte TY Th, 145 N T 2 NI 25 1 4 Fs ' iy 7 * x: T7 
16 Spear N made mp | bo e 

4, and Of ſev'ral Pieces, . o I0 3c ; 

to the ö „ TNF Id 4d 1] 28 oO. I. 

y ce Vin in another Place (d), 5 

on the Nw 9 Fus why a VauuANo e aαπνef 

*. Ken BGT Este, NG ö 00 N. 

ow, 4 CLE DOMOIWED LIE 8 


bo A Spear With. Nails compacted and made Rirong, | 
That was full two and twenty Cubits long, | 


He brandiſh'd, | 


ApiTavoy (e), call'd by Appian Popudpemaver, by Diodorus () 

Ib ayne b negnia, Was an Engine of Iron, crooked like a Sickle 

( and fix'd to the Top of a long Pole, wherewith they cut in ſunder 

| the Cords of the Sail-yards, and yy Reg the Sails fall down, 

| diſabled the light Ships, Not unlike this was another Inſtrument, 
 arm'd at the End with a broad Iron Head edg'd on both Sides, where- 

7 in Vith they us'd 0 cut the Cords that ty*d. the Rudder to the Ship, 
mend BE Kerala (Y) were Engines to caſt Stones into the Enemies Ships, 
dig We find another Engine mention'd by Vegetius, which hung upon 


Man. the Main-maſt, and relembled 2 Baxjerihg, Rams for it PI vr ted of 
ysto Wi * long Beam and an Head of Iron, and was. with great Violence 
vohe ME puſn'd againſt che Sides of adverſe 3 55 
den Xp cved, in Latin, manus ferrea ; was a Grappling Iron, which 
mio they caſt out of an Engine into the Enemies Ship: It 1s ſaid to have 
s no been firſt us d in Greece wy Pericles the Athenian (i), at Rowe by: Put 
los WM us (*). Different from theſe were the gemayec, harpagmes, ſaid to 
was be invented by Azachgrſes („I) the Scythian Philoſopher; which. as 
ame Scheffer collects out of Athenæus, were Hooks of Iron hanging on the 
and Jop of a Pole, which, being ſecur'd with Chains to the Maſt, or 
War ſome other lofty, Part of the Ship, and then caſt with great Force 
. into the Enemies Veſſel, caught ĩdup into the Air. The Means us'd to 
| defeat theſe Engines, was to cover their Ships with Hides; which caſt 


— off, or blunted the Stroke of the Iron (1m). - —— 


I. (4 Herodotus, (b) Hiſtor: lib. XX VIH. eap. XI. v. (e) lid. b. v. 387. (4) 1. 
4d. J. v. 677, (e) Pollux. (F) Lib. XXII. (g) Vegetius lib. IV. cap. ult. & Di- 
| #dorus Siculus lib. XII. Atheneus. (i) Plin, lib. VII. cap. LXI. (K] Jalius Fren- 


T6 ny; lib IL. cap. II. (Y Plin. lib. VII. cap. LVII. (m) Thneydides lib. VIII. 9 * «Tj 
: : | The 24M 
| 1 
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The Dominion of the Seas was not confin'd to any one of on 1! 
Grecian States; they were continually contending for Empire, and h cecond 
various Turns of Fortune ſometimes poſſeſs'd, and again in a all the 
Months or Years were diſpoſſeſs'd of it: The Perſons that enjo 00 the By 
longeſt, and maintain'd it with the greateſt Fleet after Greece hal {MF invadt 


riv'd to the Height of its Glory, were the Athemians, who firk M M duct © 
gan ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to Naval Affairs, about the Tine high 
of Xerxes's Invaſion: The firſt that engag'd them in this Enterprig oular 
was Ihemiſtocles, who conſidering their Inability to Oppoſe the 55. Þ miſtoc 
ſians by Land, and the Commodiouſneſs of their Situation fy, WF aimin: 
Naval Affairs, interpreted the Oracle that advis'd to defend then, i ſome 
ſelyes with Walis of Wood to this Purpoſe, and preyail'd: upon then to co 
to convert their whole Time. and Treafure to the building and fitin ! ties tl 
out a Fleet. The Money employ'd on this Defign, was the 'Reyeay Wi payin: 
of the Silver-Mines at Laureotis which had formerly been diſtribute A War, 
among the People, who, by Themiftocles's Perſuaſion, were ind i theni: 
to part with their Income, that Proviſion might be made for th:  Cuſtc 
01a ( 


publick Security. With this an hundred Triremes were Tigg'd on 
againſt Xerxes's numerous Fleet, over which, by the Affitene of 
their Allies, they obtain'd an entire Victory. Afterwards the Nun: WW _— 
of their Ships were encreas'd by the Management of Lycurgus the 
Orator to four hundred (4); and we are told by 1ſocrates (b), thatthe 
Athenian Navy conſiſted of twice as many Ships as all the reſt of th 
Grecians were Maſters of: It was made up of two Parts, one beingfu. 
niſh'd out by the Athenians themſelves, the other by their Confederate; 
The Fleet equipp'd at Athens was maintain'd after the manner pie 
ſcrib'd by Themiſtocles till the Time of Demoſthenes, who, to ingratae Wi 
himſelf with the Commonalty, reſtor'd to them their ancient Revere, WE 
and devis'd a new Method to procure Money for the Payment of $e i T 
men, and the Conſtruction of new Men of War: This he effected by WE 
dividing the richer ſort of Citizens into gvupeeta,, or Companies, the! 
which were oblig' d, according to their ſeveral Abilities, to contribu BF S 
largely out of their own Subſtance; and in Times of Neceſſity it was nal, 
frequent for Men of Eſtates to rig out Ships at their own Expence, o- Tim 
ver and above what was requir'd of them, there being a generous WW alon 
Contention between the leading Men in that Common-wealth, which to 
ſhould out- do the reſt in ſerving his County. | 
The remaining Tart of the Fleet was compos'd of Allies; for the Con 
Athenians underſtanding how neceſſary it was to their Affairs to main- MW as t 
tain their Dominion of the Seas, would enter into no Lea zues or Con- (e), 
federacies with any of their Neighbours, but ſuch as engag'd themſelves WW ger 
to augment their Navy with a Proportion of Ships; which became 3 WW long 
double Advantage to the Athenians, whoſe Fleet was ſtrengthen'd by an 
ſuch Acceſſions, whilſt their Allies were held in Obedience, as it were, mer 
by ſo many Hoſtages, all which upon any Revolt muſt needs fall into taril 
the Hands of the Athenians: Thoſe States that were remote from Sea, thar 
or unable to fit out Veſſels of War, were oblig'd to ſend their Propor- 


— 


() Plutarchus. (b) Paneg rica, 3 aun 
- ton 
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of don in Maney (2). Theſe Cuſtoms were firſt brought up after the 
and by ſecond Perſian War, when it was agreed by the common Conſent of 
a yall the Grecians; that they ſhould retaliate the Injuries receiv'd from 
joy dit the Barbarians, by carrying the War into their own Country, and 
ad u invading them with the whole Strength of Greece, under the Con- 
lt be duct of the Athenians, who at that Time rais'd themſelves a very 
T high Reputation by their mighty Naval Preparations, and the ſi n- 


gular Courage, Wiſdom, and Humanity of their two Generals, The- 


erpr 

Wi niſocles and Ariſtides. Afterwards, being grown great in Power, and 

n aiming at nothing leſs than the Sovereignty: of all Greece, they won 
then. WW ſome by Favours and ſpecious Pretences, others by Force of Arms 

n then to comply with their Deſires; for their manner of treating the Ci- 
fittine ties they, coAquer'd, was to oblige them either to furniſh Money, 
ves BY paying what Tribute they exacted, or to ſupply them with Veſſels of 
but War, as Thucydides reports of the Chians, when ſubdu'd by the A. 


thenians (b); Xenophon alſo (c), and Diodorus (d) mention the ſame 


r the WF. Cuſtom : Thus by one Means or other the greateſt Part of the Gre- 
'd on dan Cities were drawn in to augment the Athenian Greatneſs, 

nce of 18 , e e e | 

under WF — — 3 | 3 
1 the eee, e | IR 

hatthe „ r 

of th G N F. AI 

ng fur: 4 24, POETS ok . 3 
rats Of Naval Officers. 

r ple. 4 . 

a 3 4 OTE nie VVV 

mes, Wi HE RE were two Sorts of Officers in all Fleets, one go- 
f dea. vern'd the Ships and Mariners, the other were entruſted with 
ed by WW the Command of the Soldiers, but had likewiſe Power over 
anies, the S!.;p-Maſters and their Crew; theſe were,  _ a 
ribue WE S7:ha0y &, vauney O, Or gααν, Prefefius claſſes, the Admi- 
t vas nal, whoſe Commiſſion was different according to the Exigency of 
ce, 0- WF Times and Circumſtances, being ſometimes to be executed by one 


erous WW alone, ſometimes in Conjunction with other Perſons, as happen'd 
rhich WF to Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, who were ſent with equal 

Power to command the Athenian Fleet in Sicily: Their Time of 
r the Continuance in Command was likewiſe limited by the People, and, 
nain- as they pleaſed, prolong'd or ſhorten'd. We read of Epaminondas 
Con. (e), that finding his Country like to be brought into great Dan- 
elves MW ger upon the Reſignation 'of his Office, he held it four Months 
me 2 longer than he was commiſſion'd to do; in which Time he pur 
db a new Face upon the Theban Affairs, and by his wiſe Manage- 
vere, ment diſpell'd the Fears they lay under; which done, he volun- 
into tarily laid down his Power, but was no ſooner diveſted thereof, 


por. | 
(a) Xenophen, Hiſtor. Græc. lib. VI. () Lib. VII. (c) Hiſtor. lib, I. (4) Lib. 

; XIII. & in aliis locis. (e) Cornelius Nepos in Epaminonda. 
tion | | eſcap'd 


Sea, W than he was called to account for holding it ſo long, and narrowly | 


. 
EEE K —be —˙² . —— ͤ U enema 
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eſcap'd being condems d to Death; for it was fear d that ſuch a h 
cedent might ſome Time or other be a Pretence to ambitious & 
Xits, having ſo great Power entruſted in their Hands, to — 


Common The ſame Reaſon ſeems to have beet the Cat ur 
of the Lacedemonian Law, whereby it was forbidden, chat any dd Gr 


ſon ſhould be Admiral above once (a), which nevertheleſs fog 
them in no good ſtead, it thereby often happening that they we 


&d in 


Forc'd to commit their Fleet to raw and unexperienc d Commandy | . 5 
Eises (b), ſometimes call'd £7;50a:a9p&, was Vice An her 1 
ral, or Commander in Chief under the Admiral. ing N 

Teige ©, Captain of a Trireme, who commanded all the ch Illows 


Soldiers therein. The Captains of other Men of War were den 
H'd a Titles taken from the Veſſels they commanded, as gy 
THxovJop- , &c. 1 

— The Officers that had Care of the Ships, were the following: 

_ Apyurvltprire: thoſe who were entruſted with the Care an 
Management of all Marine Affairs, to provide commodious Harbour, 

to direct the Courſe of the Fleet, and order all other Things co 
cerning it, except thoſe which related to War. 

KuGeprnTice the Maſter or Pilot had the Care of the Ship, andG 

'vernment of the Sea-men cherein, and fat at the Stern to ſteer: Ml 
Things were manag'd according to his Direction, twas therefore: 
ceſſary that he ſhould have obtain'd an exact Knowledge of the And 
Navigation, which was call'd zuCspryrixy 74 vn, Ks, chiefly conſ. 
ſed in theſe three Things : 2. In the right 8 of the Rud- 
der, Sails, and all the e far us'd in Navigation. 2. In the Kaoy: 

ledge of the Winds and celeſtial Bodies, their Motions and Ink 

_ ences. 3. In the Knowledge of commodious Harbours, of Roch, 
Quick-ſands, and other Occurrences on the Sea: All theſe Acetein 

Ovid tells us he furniſh'd himſelf with, in order to become an a 
compliſh'd Pilot (c), 


ere N 
Practiti 
eſt of 
dun, A! 
On the 
riſen ti 
ny b 
Wherec 


Mo ego, ve ſcopulis hererem ſemper in iſdem, 


Addidici regimen, dextra moderante, carine Alt. 
Flectere; & Oleniæ ſidus pluviale capella, 1 


as ma 


_— 


Taygetemque, Hyadaſque oculis, Arctumque netavi, 
Vientorumque domos, & porius puppibus aptos. 


Leſt ſtruck againſt a Rock, I there ſhould ſtay, 
Of Steering well I learnt the uſeful Way, 
Obſery'd the Arfos, and the Hyades too, 
The Stars that round Taygetes glitt'ring ſhew, 
Have mark'd th' Olenian Goat that Rain portends, 
And how a noiſy Wind each Quarter ſends 
— | — — —— 


(a) Plutarchus Lyſaudro. Xenephon. Hiſtor. lib. II. (6) Xenophen. Hiſtor, lib. I Kathi 
Il. & V. Pollux lib. L cap. IX. (c) Metamoerphoſ. lib, 55 in Fab. Bacch!, V 


7 1 learn'd 


he ! 
leſſer 


J learn'd the ſafeſt Ports, and beſt Retreats 
For tatter'd Veſſels. — | | E. D. 


s to the heavenly Bodies, they were obſerv'd by Sailors upon a two- 
old Account, being of Uſe to them in prognofticating the Seaſons, 
and Guides which way to ſhape their Courſe. The principal of thoſe 
ed in foretelling, were Arcturus, the Dog-ſiar, Are, Orion, Hyades, 
Hadi, Caſtor and Pollux, Helena, &c. It was likewiſe cuſtomary to 
ake notice of various Omens offer'd by Sea-fowls, Fiſhes, and divers 
ther Things, as the Murmuring of the Floods, the ſhaking and buz- 


ing Noiſe of Trees in the Neighbouring Woods, the daſhing of the 


h a Þeg 
wy 


were nicely skill'd. As to the Direction in their Voyage, the firſt 
radtitioners in the Art of Navigation, being unacquainted with the 
ſt of the celeſtial Motions, ſteer'd all the Day by the C urſe of the 


ng Sun, at Night betaking themſelves to ſome ſafe Harbour, or reſting 
ae and Wn the Shoar, and not daring to venture to Sea 'till their Guide was 
rbour, len to diſcover their Way : That this was their conſtant Cuſtom 
2s con nay be obſery'd from the ancient Deſcriptions of thoſe Times, 


hereof I ſhall only obſerve this Inſtance (a), 


_" Sol ruit interea, & montes umbrantur opaci, 
ore ne Sternimur optatæ gremio telluris ad undam, 
= Sortiti remos, paſſimque in lirtore ſicco 
e Rud- Corpora curamus, feſſes ſohor irrigat artis, 
Know The haſt'ning Sun had reach'd his wat'ry Bed, 
. And Night the gloomy Mountains had o'erſpread, 
och | - i | : 
rk When Lots reſolving who ſhou'd Rowers be, 
an 4. Upon the Shoar we lie juſt by the Sea, 
| | With Sleep our drooping Eyes we quickly cloſe, 
And give our weary'd Bodies ſweet Repoſe. E. D. 


Afterwards the Phœnicians, whom ſome will have to be the firſt 
Inventors of Navigation, diſcover'd the Motions of ſome other Stars, 
as may be obſerv'd in Pliny (6), and Propertius (c), 

Quaeritis & cœlo Phoenicum inventa ſereno, 
Q#4 ſit ſtella homini commoda, queque mala. 
— led by the Art, 
The wiſe Phœnicians found, and did impart, 
You mind what Stars are Signs of Good or Harm. 


” 


he Phænicians we find to have been directed by Cynoſura, or the 
leſſer bear ſtar (d), which was firſt obſerv'd (as ſome are of Opinion) 


— 


1 16 C., Leit. Aneid. III. v. gos. (6) Lib. VII. (e) Lib. II. v. 990. (4) Ex: 
„ fathius Iliad 4. Arrianus Exped. lib. VI. | Ff! 
al You. Ul, 1 * 
| 
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illows againſt the Shoar, and many more, in all which good Pilots 
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by Thales the Mileſian, who was originally a Phoenician (a); when, 
as the Mariners of Greece, as well as other Nations, ſteer'd by tt 
greater Bear call'd Helice; whence Aratus, | 


— N Ye F avdpes Ax ¹ẽ 

22 ©. \ 7 e / 1 8 ww » 
EV & Tex pales) iv ph vids eyiva. 
Helice always is the Grecians Guide, 


Silius al 
Whene'er they take a Voyage. 
For the firſt Obſervation of this they were oblig'd to Nauplius, if. 
may believe Theon, or, according to the Report of Flaccus (b), to J. 

_ phys, the Pilot of the famous Ship Argo. But of theſe two, we wn 
fold by Theon, the former was the ſecurer Guide, and therefore yz 
follow'd bv the Phxnicions, who for Skill in Marine Affairs outftin 
not only all the reſt of the World, but even the Grecians themſelys 
Newer, Or 704% 1c, Was next under tie Maſter, and had hj 
Place in the Head of the Ship, as his Name imports. To his Car 
was committed the Tackling of the Slip (©, and the Rowers who 
had their Places aſſign'd by im, as aprears of Pkeay, who perform 
this Office in Theſens's Ships (4). We find him every where aſſiſting 
the Maſter at Conſultations concerning the Seaſons, Places and oth 


Things (. 


1 Ty mis! 
Keadbong, portiſculus, agitator, or hortator remigum, is by ſom . \;; 
interpreted the Boat-ſwain; his Office was to ſignify the Word d the Sh 
Command to the Rowers (f), and to diſtribute to all the Crew ter whenc 
daily Portion of Food (g . 3 
Teinezuang was a Muſician, who by the Harmony of his Voie 
and Inſtrument rais'd the Spirits of the Rowers, when weary wit 
Labour (5), and ready to faint, as we read in Statius (i); 
Acclinis malo mediis inter ſonat Orpheus 
Remigiis, tantoſque jubet neſcire labores. | 
Againſt the Maſt the tuneful Orpheus ſtands, 1 
Plays to the weary'd Rowers, and commands | 48 
| ; 700 
The Thought of Toil away. — A 


Another, it may be the chief, Uſe of this Muſick was to direct tit of 
Rowers, that they keeping Time therewith, might proceed in a regular 11 
and conſtant Motion, leſt by an uncertain Impulſe of their Oars ue . 
Courſe of the Ship ſhould be retarded (k) : Hence Flaccus in his 4. 
gonautics, | 


— 


— 


(a) Hyginus lib. II. Poet. Aſtron. Euſtathius II. 6“. Theon. in Aratum (% * 
gen. I. (c) Xenophon Adminiſt. dom, Ib. V. (4) Arhenays lib. XV. (e) %. 
das, Plutarchus, Agide, Xenophon Adminiſt. dom Ib. V. Pollux. (f) A (a) 
nu Exped- Alex. lib. VI. (2) Surdas. (h) Cenſorinus cap. XII. () 7bebaid. V. Pole 
v. 343+ () Maximus Tyrius Diſſert. XXIII. 


I AMP. 
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carmine tonſas | 

Ire docet, ſummo paſſim ne gurgite pugnent. 

His Notes dire& how ey'ry Oar ſhou'd ſtrike; 
How they ſhould Order keep. 
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dilus alſo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (; 


media ſtat margine puppis, 

ui voce alternos nautarum temperet ictus, 

Et remis dictet ſonitum, pariterque relatis 
Ad numerum plaudat reſonantia cærula tonſis. 


One ready ſtands to ſing a charming Song 

Unto the Sea- men as they row along, 

Whoſe lively Strains a conſtant Movement keep, 
And ſhew when ev'ry Oar ſhou'd bruſh the Deep, 
Who, as the beaten Water ſtill reſounds, 


Applauds their Labour with his Voice. . D; 


| This Muſick was call'd yi/yazo@ (b), or d reinen par (6). 


Soros, 1211*UAGu5, Cuſtodes navis, were . to take care that 
the Ship receiv'd no Damage by bulging upon Rocks, or otherways (7); 
| whence, in the Night eſpecially, we nd them employ'd in ſounding, 
and direting the Ship with long Poles; 


/ 


Ns veoupuanancs Ep VaUnnneids 
IAH Isis and $waow velav Team? (d). 

As thoſe who in the Night-time mind the Ship, 
Dire& and guide it with long Poles. 


Toiyapyot, were either thoſe who had the Charge of the 751 yt 
| 3 mls, or Sides of the Ship, according to Iurnebus (e); or of the 


7%"yor. or cetryor F ee i, e. the Bank of Rowers. 1 855 
Several other Names of Officers occur in Authors; as re 
who diſtributed to every Man his Share of ViQuals, being uſually 


the ſame with the »-> 4- ic, but ſometimes it may be diſtin& {rom 


him. Homer mentions this Officer (); 


| | | / (ot 
Kes T1194 d no ET av Toto ornpss. 
And Officers embark'd, whoſe Care it was 
To give each Man his Victuals.— 


WW : 2 — 


— — 


(a) Liv. V1. v. 361. (6) Ariſtophanes, ejuſque Scholia Ran. r 
Pellex. () Vtpian. e cap. VI & VII. Pollux lib. VIL. cap. & xxl. Air 
(4) Sophacles Axa44@vy TUANEY bs ( Adverſ. lib. XXVII. 


cap. XLII. (J) Iliad. . YE Games 
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and regiſtred all the Receipts and Expences of the 8 
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Fœapcbs (a), was a Perſon whoſe Buſineſs lay at Thy fe, 
450 the Fire, and therefore is by ſome thought to have bite the 
Cook; by others the Prieſt who offer'd Sacrifices. 
Aces. or yeeuuard's, was the Burſar who 7 2 the Accounts, 
ip. 


- 


CHAP. XX. 
Of their Voyages, Harbours, &c. 


— 
* 


7 HEN it was deſign'd the Fleet ſhould put to Sea, the Sign| 
V/ being given by the Admiral, the Mariners hal'd the Ships in- 
to the Water; for it was cuſtomary, when they came into 
Harbour, to draw the Sterns to dry Land, to preyent their being 
tols'd and diſſipated by the Waves. Hence Virgil; 


— ſtant littore puppes. 
The Sterns ſtand on the Shoar. 


It was frequent alſo for Sea-men, underpropping their Ships with 
their Shoulders, to thruſt them forwards into the Sea; ſo we read 
of the Argonauts in Valerius Flaccus (b), 


At ducis imperiis Minye monituque frequentes 
Puppem humeris ſubeunt, & tento poplite proni 
Decurrunt.. | 
The Prince commands that they no longer ſtay, 
His Orders ſtrait the Minyæ obey; 
And kneeling down, their Shoulders heave the Ship 
Into the Main.. 


This was ſometimes perform'd by Leavers and Spars of Wood, 
over which Ships were roul'd into the Deep; theſe were call'd ga- 
Ac e gaacſyia (0), and according to Homer joy Aoi (d) j 

 Moyaotor , avg Thuys vatepuoey es ane d 


The heavy Ship into the Sea they thruſt 
With Leavers. 


But to remedy the great Trouble and Difficulty of theſe Methods, 
Archimedes the Syracuſian oblig'd his Country-men with the Ingen! 


(a) Pollux. ( Argon, I. () Heſychins, Pollux. (4) Oayſſ. . 
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eg, ous Contrivance of an 45 call'd Helix, whereby the Ships were 
the with great Facility remov' from the Shoar ., To do this they 
call d Thy TpUpray i, Or vive xaTepuay eig dN. 
unt. Before they embark'd, the Ships were adorn'd with Flowers and 
Carlands, which were Tokens of Joy and Mirth (6), and Omens of 
future Proſperity : Hence Virgil, 


8 vocat jam carbaſus auras, 
Puppibus & lati nautæ impoſuere coronas. 
Now's a fair Wind, and all the Sea-men crown 
The Ship with Garlands, = 
ond Becauſe no Succeſs could be expected in any Enterprize without the 
dual WE Divine Bleſſing and Aſſiſtance, they invok'd the Protection of their 
*- We Gods by ſolemn Prayers and Sacrifices, which as they offer'd to other 
= Deities, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who had any Concern or Com- 
ein i mand in the Sea, to the Winds and Tempeſts, to the whole Train of 
marine Gods and Goddeſſes, but above all to Neptune the great Emperor 
of the Sea, Thus Anchiſes in Virgil & dares not adventure himſelf 
[to Sea, till he has firſt addreſs'd himſelf to Neptune and Apollo; 
wit — eritos aris mactavit honores, | 
an. Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo. 


A Bull to Neptune, and a Bull to you 
He ſacrific'd, Apollo, as your due. 


Agreat Number of Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe may be met with in 
ancient Writers. Nor was it enough for themſelves alone to petition 
the Gods for Safety and Succeſs, but all the Multitudes that throng'd 
on ſuch Occaſions to the Shoar, earneſtly recommended them to the 
Divine Protection, and joyn'd their fervent Prayers for their Delive- 
trance from all the Dangers they were going to encounter (4). 

This done, we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, that it was 


uſual to let fly a Dove; which, no doubt, was look'd on as an Omen 


"00d, Nof fafe Return, becauſe that Bird is not eaſily forc'd to relinquiſh its 
| o4- MW Habitation, but when driven away, delights to return. Then they put 
to Sea, the Signal being given by a Shout, by Sound of Trumpet, and 


ſeveral other Ways; in the Night it was uſually * by Torches 


lohted in the Admiral-Galley; an Inſtance whereof we have in Sene- 
(a'$ Agamemnon (e); ö | oa TL 
Signum recurſus regia ut ſulſit rate, 

Et clara lentum remigem emovit tuba, 

Aurata primas prora ſecavit vias, 


— — 


— 


(a) Plutarchus Marcello, Athen aus. ( Arxiſtophanis Scholiaftes Acharn. Act. 
l. S. v. (9) /Encid, III. v. 118. (4) Diedorus Siculus lib, XIII. (e) v. * 
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The Torches being lighted, which, to guide | For? 
Us home more fafely, in the King's Ship ſtood, the Side 
And ſummon'd by the Trumpet's noiſy Sound, 
When ev'ry Man his proper Oar had took, 
The Admiral march'd firſt, and cut the Waves. E. D 
The were uſually rang'd in this Order: In the Front went the 2 
lighter Veſſels, after theſe follow'd the Men of War led on by the Ad 


miral, which was commonly quan” nga from the reſt by the Rich 525 
neſs of her Orvaments; thus we find Agamemnon's Ship in the fore Devoti. 
mention'd Place of Seneca going before the reſt; --. MC 
ä 1 ooiens i | who W. 
Aurata primas prora ſecavit vias, I the Co 
Aperitque curſus, mille quos puppes ſecent. | 
The Admiral went firſt, and cut the Waves, 
Prepar'd the yielding Deep, which afterwards 
A thouſand Veſſels cleay'd, 


Laſt of all the Veſſels of Burden came up. If the Winds were high, 
or Seas dangerous, they were extended out at Length, ſailing one by 
one: but at other Times they went Three or more in a Breaſt, 


When they arriv'd at any Port where they deſign'd to land, the firſ Ty | 
Thing they did was to run their Ships backwards upon their Hind- a Qin 
decks in order to tack about; this they call'd am} apyuray, or nu 3 
vey upH E (a). which Phraſe is by Thucydides elegantly apply'd to nk 
thoſe that retreat fighting, and ſtill facing their Enemies: Then they don! 


tack d about, which they term'd sαiαι⁰νεαν (b), turning the Heads 
of their Ships to the Sea, according to Virgil; 


| Obvertunt pelago proras.— 
To the Sea they turn'd their Prows. 


Now the Rowers ceas'd from their Labours, and reſted their Oars,\ If nc 
which the Greeks call'd ET4Y ev A v, the Latins, inhibere remos: ſecra 
Theſe they hung upon Pins, as we find in Statins (); the! 


Quinquaginta illi trabibus de more revinctis 
Eminus abrupto quatiunt nova littora ſaltu. 


Their fifty Oars hung up, they rudely leap'd 


e 6 DJ | io 90 * df q G e " era 4 & A 72 4 gent ns Ke 2 (a) 
4% Ariſtoph, Schol, Veſp. p. 457, (b) Grotins Arateis, (6) Thebajd, V. me. lid, * 
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For fear their Oars ſhould be in Danger of being broken by the 
loods, they hung them not ſo as to reach the Water, but upon 
the Sides of their Ships; whence Ovid (a;; 

| Obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos. 
ED To the Ship's Sides the Sea-men hung their Oars. 

5 Being wang landed, they diſcharg'd whatever Vows they had made 
ent th to the G2ds, beſide which they uſually offer'd a Sacrifice call'd wnG a- 
he Ad :{21oy, to Jupiter ſirnam'd imfaria, for enabling them ga- 
Nich cy Sm vnd, to quit their Ships, and recover the Land. Their 
e fore Devotions were ſometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Ino and Melicertes, 

the Cabiri, and other Gods of the Sea, but more eſpecially to Neptune, 
who was thought to have a peculiar Care of all that travell'd within 
I the Compaſs of his Dominions: Thus the Heroes in Homer (6); 


Ot 5 HN, NN N cv ixlluluey ois ey, 
*IZov' Tot d om J $aadong le piC oy, 
Tau pus awapprrayas Exo i . Fort xαννανιν,ν“quhpn: 
Landed at Pylus, where King Neleus reign'd, 
With blackeſt Bulls they ſev'ral Altars ſtain'd, 
A Sacrifice to Neptune, == 


were more particularly oblig'd to offer a Preſent to the Gods as a 
„ Teſtimony of their Gratitude. To this they ſometimes added the 
MW Garment in which they had eſcap'd, and a Tablet containing an Ac- 
count of their Deliyerance, To which there is the following Allu« 
lion in Horace (4), - | 


me tabula ſacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potent: 


Veſtimenta maris Deo. 


Jars, If nothing elſe remain'd, they did at leaſt ſhave their Hair, and con- 
mos: ſecrate it to their Protectors. Thus Lucillius affirms of himſelf in 
tne Epigram (4); 5 


TNA. x) Nupni, Y Ivois xh MEAIKSpTH: 
Kat gu Keyvidn x, Tah pn Jede, 
Ew; e minhdyes AXIA, dd xiragud 
Tas Tely as Us UννSe, dN 8 ü EN. 
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„% Actamorph, XI. 25. (6) 007f. Y. v. 44 (O Lib, I. Od, V. (4) Anthole 
For lib, VI, cap, XXI. Epigt I, | 
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They who had eſcap'd a Shipwreck, or any other Danger at Sea, 
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Hence Petrauius Arbiter calls ſhaving their Hair, naufragorum ultimun 
votum, thedait Vow of Men in Shipwreck (a). It was alſo cuſto. 
mary for thoſe who had eſcap'd _ other Danger, particularly 
peydas beg vors, for ſuch as had recover'd from any danger 
Sickneſs, to ſhave off their Hair (b). The Ægyptians us'd to ſhays 
their own Hair when they paid their Acknowledgments to the God 
for the Recoyery of their Children (c). 
HFarbours were Places render'd, either by Nature or Art, com. 
modious for the Entertainment of Ships, and to defend them again} 
the Tnful&%6t” Winds and Waves : The former ſort were uſually x 
the Mouth of a River, or in a Creek of the Sea, under the Cover 
of ſome lofty Promontory: The latter were vaſt Piles, or Heaps 
arth and other Materials caſt up in the Form of a Semicircle, with 
rms of à vaſt Length extended into the Sea; theſe were call 
N (4), from their Reſemblance to Crabs-Claws, or & e, 9% 
WO. le); or dual, as in Homer, who ſpeaks thus of the Phorg. 
nian Harbour (); | | e 


7 
12 
. - 


—— yo $8 oeCnnTeEs oy 0TH 
LORDS — v 
Aﬀ]ai Smpparyts, MyulyO mory ain[nijau. 
—— There two great Piles ſtood out, 7 
Which made a Haven. —— pet, | 


* * 


Cicero terms them Cornua (g). For the Security of the Ships en- 
clos'd therein, We find it uſual to fix to the two Ends vaſt Chains or 
Booms, as appears of rhe Syracuſian Harbour mention'd in Frontinu 
(/): Nor was it unfrequent to guard them with great Pales fortify' 
againſt the Water with Pitch: Hence Havens are oncrirnes term'd in 
Latin, Clauſtra, in Greek, xA&7«« (!). On both ſides of the Mole wer: 
ſtrong Towers (4), which were defended in the Night, and all Times 
of Danger, by Garriſons of Soldiers (J). Not far diſtant from hence 
was a Watch- tower with Lights to direct Mariners; this was call 
Pharos, which Name originally belong'd to a little Iſland in the Mouth 
of the River Nile, where the firſt of theſe Towers was built, but el. 
terwards was naturaliz'd both in Greece and at Rome. 
The ſecond Part of the Harbour was term'd c4us, in Latin, „ 
ſtium and ſauces, being the Mouth or Entry between the Arms of 
the Semicircle. | | | 

Muy was the inmoſt Part of the Harbour neareſt to the Shoar, 
and moft ſecure from the Waves, inſomuch that their Ships were 
often ſuffer'd to lie looſe, whereas in other Parts of the Harbour 
they were uſually either chain'd to the Land, or lay at Anchor : It 


— 
. 


| (a) Cap. LXIn. | 60 Conf. Artemidorus Oneirocyit, lib. l. cap. XXIII. (c) Dis- 
4 Sale n K il. lib. I. (4) Diodorus Siculus üb. XII. Thucydides 
Set, («) Polyanur'Strateg. lib. v. (F) ody. W. (g) Epiſt, ad Artic. lib. 
Ir LS % Strareg. lib, I. (5), Thucyd, lib, II. () Vegetins-lib. V. 
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3 diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Partitions by Walls, ere&ed for the 
moſt part of Stone, under the Covert of which the Veſſels had Pro- 
tection; theſe Places were call'd Jppor (4), whence Homer (b), 

m—y Ys ard Seo poto wiveort 

Nies de’, 3Tav dp U ThOVT EH. 

The Ships that far within the Harbour lodge, 

Without à Chain are ſafe. 


They were alſo term'd yewAoyor, and all together compos'd what 
was call'd yoy5 a3 pus. Here were likewiſe the Docks, in which 
Ships were built, or careen'd, and dragg'd to Land; theſe- were 
nam'd y:zwoorx0: (c), g (d), vewern, (e), &c. th . 

| The adjacent Places were uſually fill'd with Inns and Stews (F) 
well-ſtock'd with Females that proſtituted themſelves to the Mariners, 


Merchants, and Artificers of all ſorts, who flock'd thither in great 


Numbers. Moſt Harbours were adorn'd with Temples, or Altars, 
where Sacrifices were offer'd to the Tutelar Deities of the Place, 
and Preſidents of the Sea; Mention of which we find as in other 


| Places, ſo particularly in Homer (g), who ſpeaks of a Cave in the 


Haven of Ithaca dedicated to the Naiades. 

Scheffer will have ſtationes navium to differ from the former, in this, 
that here Ships were laid up for a conſiderable Time, but remain'd 
only *till they were ſupply'd with Water or other Neceſſaries, or 
on . other ſhort Occaſions. They had ſeveral Names, being call'd 
coor (Y, U20ppor (1), evoomicuarta (k), od (1), xaTdpoas (n); 
and frequently at ſome Diſtance from the Shoar; whence gppugy in 
Plutarch (n) is term'd moaaver, Which imports their being among 
the Waves; and by Thucydides 4&yev er aſruper, Which anſwers 


in ſome Meaſure to the Latin Phraſe in Livy, in anchoris ſtare, to 


ride at Anchor. | 

In Times of War they defended themſelves with Fortifications on 
both ſides, but made after a different Manner; towards the Land 
they fortify'd themſelves with a Ditch and Parapet, or Wall built 
in the Form of a Semicircle, and extended from one Point of the 
Sea to another: This was ſometimes defended with Towers, and 
beautify'd with Gates, thro' which they iſſued forth to attack their 
Enemies, Homer hath left us a remarkable Deſcription of the Gre- 
(an Fortifications in the Trojan War (o); : 


; w y 2 | 8 
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(a) Euftathius Odyſſ. V. Iliad. &* (+) Odyſ. “. (c) Diodorus Siculus. lib. XIV. 
Cuidas...(4) Homeri Odyſſ. “: (e) Demoſthen. Schol. Orat, de. otona, Sri ö „le- 
ebe. (F) Helle lib. FX, cap, V. (20 O45. V. F. 103. (b) Hache 
00 Strabe lib. VIII. (4k) Appiahits ub. . A Ji l Nike l. ( T5 22 | 
lib, IV. ejuſque Scboliaſt, (») Pempeio. (e) Iliad. M, V. 436.7 3 
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"Exfoger 5 BaIger in aun Taper oputars 
Fd, prydnlw, ty 5 grnohoras narimutay. 
A bulky Wall, and lofty Towers, to ſhield 
Their Navy and themſelves, the Grecians build; 
On theſe great Gates for Paſſages they make, 
Convenient Ways that all their Horſe ſhould take, 
And all around they dug a ſpacious Ditch, 
Fixing great Pales of Wood, - 


154 


| 8 | E. . 
Toward the Sea, or within it, they fix'd great Pales of Wood, like 
thoſe in Harbours 3 before theſe the Veſſels of Burden were plac'd i 
ſuch Order, as they might be inſtead of a Wall, and give Prote&iony 
thoſe within; in which manner Nicias is reported by I hacydide v 
have encamp'd himſelf: But this ſeems only to have been praftis{ 
when the Enemy was thought ſuperior in Strength, and rais'd in then 
great Apprehenſions of Danger. At other Times all they us'd to do, 
Was · to appoint a;tew of their Ships to obſerye their Enemy's Motion; 
theſe were term'd Toopvaanid's (4), and the Soldiers Typo, ot 
Tv:04219,, from Tvpotc, a Torch, wherewith they ſignify'd the A. 
hag af their Enemies (H. When their Fortifications were thougit 
ſtrong enough to ſecure them from the Aſſault of their Enemies, i 
was frequent to drag their Ships to Shoar, which the Greeks call 
$1@A46', the Romans, ſubducere (c). Around the Ships the Soldien 
plac'd their Tents, as appears every where in Homer, Thucydides (d, 
and others; but this ſeems only to have been practis'd in Winter, 
When their Enemy's Fleet was laid up, and could not aſſault then; 
or in long Sieges, and when they lay in no Danger from their Ene. 
mies by Sea, as in the Trojan War, where the Defenders of Troy nevet 
once attempted to encounter the Grecians in a Sea- fight; at other 
Times the Ships only lay at Anchor, or were ty'd to the Shoar, thu 
upon any Alarm they might be ready to receive the Enemy. 


— 
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WR; Of their Engagements, &c. by Sea, 
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, N preparing for an Engagement at Sea, the firſt Buſineſs was t0 
1 disburthen their Ships of War of all Proviſions, and other Lum. 
ber not neceſſary in the Action, leſt by too heavy a Load the) 
ſhould be render'd unweildy, and unfit for Service, being neither able 
with Force and Vigour to aſſail their Enemies, nor by lightly tacking 
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a) Thucyd. lib. I. (o) Polyenur lib. UL, (e) Lins libs XXII. Cap, XXVII. 
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out to avoid their Onſets. This done, when the Enemy appear'd 
P View, oy took down their Sails, lower'd their Pol ag Leu d 
whatever might e them to the Winds, chuſing rather to be go- 
vern'd by Oars, which they could manage at their Pleaſure, On this 
Account we read that Hanno the Carthaginian bei urſu'd by a Fleet 
of Dionyſius the Sicilian, to which he was much inferior in Strength 
and Number, and having no Way to make his Eſcape, took down 
| his Sails as preparing to fight; whereby decoying the sicilians to do 
the like, whilſt they were buſie and obſerv'd him not, he unexpect- 
edly hois'd again his Sails, and made away (a. 

ks to their Order of Battel, that was vary'd as Time, Place and o- 
ther Circumſtances requir'd; being ſometimes form'd like an Half- 
moon, and call'd g- ulld, the Horns jutting out towards 
the Enemy, and containing the ableſt Men and Ships; ſometimes, on 
the contrary, having its Belly neareſt the Enemy, and its Horns 


# turn'd backwards, whence it was term'd 4vp7y9 mTe-v7e*;;: Nor 


wasit unuſual to range them in the Form of a Circle, which they call'd 
v 747] av; or (to mention no more) in the Figure ofthe Letter V 
(b), with the Horns extended in a direct Line, and meeting at the End; 
which Order was nam'd STR e r Is, in Latin, Forceps; 
and was uſually encounter'd by the Enemies rang'd into the ſame 
Order inverted, whereby they reſembled the Figure of a Wedge or 
Beak, whence it was call'd cuneus or roſtrum; this enabled them to 
penetrate into the Body of the adverſe Battel. V 

Before they join'd Battel, both Parties invok'd the Gods to their 
Miftance by Prayers and Sacrifices; and the Admirals going from Ship 
to Ship in ſome of the lighter Veſlels, exhorted their Soldiers in a fet- 


| Oration to behave themſelves like Men: Then all Things being in 


Readineſs, the Signal was given by hanging out of the Admital's 
Galley a gilded Shield, as we read in Plutarch; or a red Garment or 
Banner (c); which was term'd 7p ovwd4y. During the Elevation 
of this the Fight continu'd, and by its Depreſſion, or Inclination 
towards the right or left, the reſt of the Ships were directed in what 
manner to attack their Enemies, or retreat from them (4). To this 
was added the Sound of Trumpets, which was begun in the Ad- 
miral's Galley (e), and continu'd round the whole Navy (VF); it was 
likewiſe uſual for the Soldiers before the Fight to ling a Pæan, or 
Hymn to Mars (g), and after the Fight another to Apollo. 

The Fight was uſually begun by the Admiral-galley, as we find done 
at the Battel of Salamis (5 and another Time by Attalas's Ship (i): 
It was carry'd on in two different Manners, for not only the Ships en- 
gag'd one another, and by their Beaks and Prows, and ſometimes their 
Sterns endeayour'd to daſh in Pieces, or over: ſet and fink their Oppo- 
ſers; but the Soldiers alſo annoy'd their Enemies with Darts and Slings, 
and upon their nearer Approach with Swords and Spears: Thus Lucan(H; 
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(a) Polyenus lib. v. (b) Vegrtins. le) Diodorus Siculus Ib. XIII. Potyznus Hb. I. 
(4) Leo, Tract. (e) Plutarchus Lyſandre. (f) Diedorus lib, XIII. IS Suidas. 
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Ur primum. roftris crepuerunt obvia roſtra, 

In puppim rediere rates, emiſſaque tela 

Aera texerunt, vacuumque cadentia pontum. 

158 Ships | firſt meeting ſhew their fierceſt Rage, 

And furiouſly with-claſbing Beaks engage; 

- Theſe turn about, and then the Javelins fly, 
And Show'rs of Arrows darken all the Sky, 

The Sea is cover d o'er, 
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FAT - ALS manus, navali e bells . The 
Enis agit; ſtat quiſque _ de robore puppis betwe: 
-  Pronusin adverſos ictus. ; 1000 
: They throw no longer Bots, no longer try the Ste 
With miſſive Arms to kill the Enemy; | Faſhic 
Both cloſe together come, their Swords they draw 12 
GS OY , threw 
„ Bach. ſtoutly keeps his Poſt. of th 


' Nor can it be wonder'd how they approach'd ſo near one ano. i 
| ther; when we find it uſual to link their Veſſels together with Chains their 
; or Grappling- Irons, of which I have ſpoken in one of the fore-going comm 


ChaprersF: whence Silius (a), | oh 
| 3 1 — news Injefta ligant hinc vincula Ferri agen 
4 fights illinc naves, fteteruntque ad prelia nexe; 17 55 Hook 

Nee jaculo, aut longe certatur arundine fuſa, 7h 
mac Cominus & gladio terreſtria prælia miſcent. with 
Chain'd faſt with Irons both the Navies ſtand, | other 
No Blood the Darts and flying Weapons ſpill, * 
Vith Swords, they cloſely join'd, begin to kill. | king 


Sie for want of Irons they ſo fix'd their Oars, as ; thereby to 13 
hinges: their Enemies from retreating; ſo we read in Lucan (b); ö 


8 havir 
8 Seque tenent remis, toto ſtetit æquore bellum. prep: 
5 . 0 The Ships they hold with Oars, and all around 2 
WY The Face of horrid War appears. — — | Pile 


This fon of Combat was not unlike a Siege, where the ſtronger Par- a fer 
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pridges between them, and having kill'd, or taken Priſoners all they 
ound in Arms, ſeiz'd and dragg'd away their Ships. 

When a Town was beſieg d by Sea, they us'd to environ its Walls 


and Harbour with Ships rang'd in Order from ſide of the. Shoar 
to the other, and ſo cloſely join'd together by Hains and Bridges on 


there could be no Paſſage from the Town to the Sea; this Leaguer 
Diodorus calls Ce (a). The better to prevent any Attempts of 


the Beſieg'd, Demetrius is ſaid to have invented a ſort of Boom arm'd 


with Spikes of Iron which ſwam upon the Waters this he plac'd at 
the Mouth of the Harbour of Rhodes, when he beſieg'd that City (+). 
Sometimes they block'd up the Harbour, or made à Paſſage to the 
Town by raiſing a vaſt Mole before it, as we read of Alexander in 
the Siege of Tyre (c); or by ſinking Ships fill'd with Stones and Sand, 

Jas we find practis'd by the Romans. VN 
The Attacks were uſually carry'd on by Men ſtanding upon Bridges 
between the Ships, and thence with Darts and Stones forcing the Be- 
ſieged from their Walls: Thus Alexander in the Siege of Tyre ſo or- 
der'd his Gallies, that two of them being joyn'd at the Heads, and 
the Sterns ſomewhat diſtant, Boards and Planks were laid over in the 
Faſhion of Bridges, for Soldiers to ſtand upon, who were in this 
manner row'd cloſe to the Wall, where without any Danger they 
E threw Darts at their Enemies, being ſhelter'd behind the Foredecks 


of their own Gallies (4). Here alſo, that they might throw their 


miſſiye Weapons with greater Advantage, and batter the Walls with 
their Rams and other Engines, they erected Towers ſo high as to 
command the City-walls, from which having & ug the Defenders, 
they by this Means had Opportunity to deſcend by Ladder s. 


The Beſieged were not at a loſs for ways of defeating theſe Stra- 1 
tagems; the Ships linked together they pull'd aſunder with Iron 


Hooks, the Paſſage to the Town they block'd up in the ſame man- 
ner the Enemies had done that of the Harbour, or other ways (e); 
if they could not hinder their Approach, they fail'd not to gall them 
with Darts, Stones, Fire-balls, melted Pitch or Metals, and many 
other Things; and laſtly, to trouble you no farther, it was frequent 
tor thoſe in the Town to deſtroy the Veſſels and Works of the Be- 
gers by Fire-ſhips, as we find done by the Tyrjans (J), who ta- 
king a large Veſſel, put a great Quantity of Ballaſt into the Stern, 


coyer'd the Head with Pitch, Tar and Brimſtone, then by the Help- 


of Sails and Oars brought her cloſe to the Macedonian Fortreſs, where 
having ſet the combuſtible Matter on Fire, they retreated into Boats 
prepar'd for that purpoſe; the Fire immediately ſeiz'd the Towers 
of the Fortification, and by the Help of Torches and Fire:-brands 
caſt by thoſe in the Boats, the Work itſelf took Fire, and that vaſt 
Pile on which ſo much Time and Labour had been beſtow'd, was in 
a few Moments quite demoliſh'd, The Uſe of Fireſnips we likewiſe 
meet with amongſt the Rhodians in Diodorus the Sicilian (a), 0 
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(e) Lib. XIII. () Diodorus lib. XX. (e) Curtins lib. IVI. (4) Idem ibidem. 
(e) Thacydides lib, VII, (F) curtius lib. IV. (g) lib. XX. 
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which arm'd Men were plac'd, that without breaking their Order, 
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Of. the Soi Military Rewards, Punijf. 
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Rory being obtain 'd, the Conquerors rode Home triumphant, 
laden with the Spoils of their Enemies, and dragging after them 

the captive Ships, as appears from the Inſtances of Alcibiady 
in Plutarch, and Lyſander in Xenophon (a): The latter of theſe had 
Crowns or Garlands preſented him by all the confederate Cities of 
Serta, as he paſs'd by them, which Cuſtom was conſtantly practisd 

y the Grecams, from whom it ſeems to have been deriv'd to Rene; 
Nor was the Admiral, or the Soldiers and Mariners (4) only adorn' 
with Garlands, but their Ships were likewiſe bedeck'd with them 0); 
whereby the Rhodians were once reduc'd ro extreme Danger; for 
their Enemies having made themſelves Maſters of their Ships, crown'd 
them with Lawrel, and entering them, were receiv'd with great Joy 
into Rhodes (d); which Stratagem was frequently 2 in Greece (, 
Nor were they beautify'd with Garlands only, but hung likewiſe a. 
bout with Wrecks and broken Pieces of the Ships deſtroy'd in Batte, 
eſpecially the Y., 4xr05oArm yoornfy, and other ornamental 
Parts, which the Conquerors were induſtrious in procuring, to grace 
_ their Triumphs; whence of Hecfor threatning the Grecian Fleet with 

Deſtruction, Homer ſays, 3 


 ETeoTa4 d vnô Te dH Ab ον . 


Theſe they call'd 2«e@7j2:-, and to deprive a Ship of them Ata. 
e:. Cer (J). In this Manner the Victors return'd Home, filling theiSea 
with their Shouts, Acclamations and Hymns; which were ſweeten'd 
by the Harmony of Muſical Inſtruments, as appears from the Ex- 
ample of Lyſander in Plutarch. 5 . 8 
Being receiv'd into the City, they went ſtraightway into the Tem- 
ples of the Gods, where they dedicated the choiceſt of their Spoils: 
Thus we read, that the Syracuſians having defeated the 4thenians, 
and the Rhodians after a Victory over Demetrius, fill'd the Temples 
of their Gods with Wrecks of Ships. Nor was it unuſual to preſent 
entire Veſſels to them; for we find that Phormio having overcome 
the Lacedemoniano, conſecrated a Ship to Neptune (g); and the Gre- 
cians after their great Victory over the Perſians at Salamis, are re- 
ported to have dedicated three Phænician Triremes (5). 

Having paid their Complement to the Gods, the Remainder of 
their Spoils they beſtow'd in the Portico's, and other publick Places 


— . 


— 


60 Hiſtot. lib. II. (6) Pelyanus lib. IV. (e) Diodorus lib. XIII. (4) Vitruui- 
ib. II. cap. VIII. (e) Polyenus, (] Xenophon Hilt. lib. VI. (2) Diodorus 
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of their City, to preſerve the Memory of their Victory: To which 
End they were likewiſe honour'd with Statues, Inſcriptions, and Tro- 
hies, the laſt of which were ſometimes erected in their own Country, 
a6 more frequently near the Place where they had overthrown their 

Enemies, and were adorn'd with Arms, and broken Wrecks of 


which for that Reaſon were look'd on as a Sign and Teſti- 
y of Victory; thus we are told by Thucydides (a), that in a 


fight between the Athenians and Corinthians, where both Parties 
made Pretenſions to Victory; the former were by moſt eſteem'd 
to have the juſteſt Title to it, as having poſſeſs'd themſelves of their 
Enemy's Wrecks; and King Philip, tho? worſted by. Attalus, yet be- 
cauſe he made a ſhift to keep his Fleet amongſt the adyerſe Party's 

Wrecks, would have perſwaded the World that the Day — Ol | 
own (b). 


Theſe were the Principal of the Rewards. peculiar to thoſe who 


| had ſerv'd their Country by Sea; others they ſeem alſo to have been 


Rn honour'd with, which being common to thoſe who had 
been uſeful in other Stations, may be more properly referr'd to other 
Places, where I have already treated of them, The chief of their 
Puniſhments was whipping with Cords, which was ſometimes inflict. 
ed on Criminals having their lower Parts within the Ship, and their 
Heads thruſt out of Port-holes, and hanging into the Sea. Thus one 
Sylax, Maſter of a Myndian Veſſel, was treated by Megabetes for 
not being careful to keep Watch and Ward (c ).. 

There ſeems to have been a Puniſhment by which Offenders were 
ty'd with Cords to a Ship, and dragg'd in the Waters till they were 
drown'd; in which manner Scylla was treated by Minos, after ſhe 
had betray'd to him her Father and Kingdom. | | 

<= ua were thrown alive into the Sea, as we read of Jonas the 
Prophet, | | 

HEATER or ſuch as refus'd to ſerve at Sea after a lawful Sum- 
mons, were at Athens themſelves and their Poſterity condemn'd to 
71, Ignominy or Disfranchiſement (d), of which Puniſhment I 


have ſpoken in one of the fortner Books. 21+ va 
A-75>:99T9/, Deſerters, were not only bound with Cords and 


'S; 


whipp'd, as Demoſthenes reports, but had their Hands likewiſe cut 
off, as we are inform'd by Suidas. 5 eo 2915 


(a) Lib. VII. 


(4) Suidaz, 


EY _— 


(+) Pelybius Hiſt, lib, XVI. cap. III. (c) Herodorns Terpfichore, 
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of Perſons deſtitute thereof. Soul 


8 LUTO was the firſt who inſtructed the Grecians 
(a) in the Manner of performing their laſt Offices 
0 the Deceas'd, which gave Occaſion to the Inven- 
F tors of Fables to aſſign him a vaſt and unboundel 
Empire in the Shades below, and conſtitute him ſu- 
preme Monarch of all the Dead. And ſince there 
P 1s ſcarce any uſeful Art, the Inventor whereof was 
not reckon'd amongſt the Gods, and believ'd to pa. 
tronize and preſide over thoſe Artificers he had fiſt 


inſtructed; no Wonder if he who taught the rude and unciviliz'd Ages 


- —_ a: — — 
"Y 
* —— 
A 


(0 Diedern: bierlus lib, V. cap. XV, 355 5 IC] 


2 


what Reſpect, what Ceremonies were due to the Dead, had the Ho- 
nour to be number'd amongſt the Deities of the firſt Quality, ſince the 
Duties belonging to the Dead were thought of far greater Importance, 
and the Neglect of them a Crime of a blacker Character than thoſe 
requir'd by the Living: For the Dead were ever held ſacred and invio- 
Jable even amongſt the moſt barbarous Nations; to defraud them of a- 
ny due Reſpect was a Heng and more unpardohable Sacrilege, than 
to ſpoil the Temples of the Gods; their Memories were preſery'd with 
2 religious Care and Reyerence, and all their Remains honors with 
Worſhip and Adoration ; Hatred and Envy themſelves were put to Si- 
ence, for it was thought a Sign of a cruel and inhuman Diſpoſition to 
ſpeak evil of the Dead, and proſecute Revenge beyond the Grave; no 
Proyocation was thought ſufficient to warrant ſo foul an Action, the 
higheſt Affronts from themſelves whilſt alive, or afterwards from their 


Children, were eſteem'd weak Pretences for diſturbing their Peace, Of. 


fenders of this kind were not only branded with Diſgrace and Infamy, 
but by Solon's Laws incurr'd a ſevere Penalty (a. . 
But of all the Honours paid to the Dead, the Care of their Funeral 
Rites was the greateſt and moſt neceſſary; for theſe were look'd upon 
asa Debt ſo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge it, were thought 
accurs'd; hence the Romans call'd them juſta, the Grecians qi xaua, 
vu. voutToplun, Fug, J,, & c. all which Words imply the 
inviolable Obligations which Nature has laid upon the Living to take 
Care of the Obſequies of the Dead. And no Wonder if they were 
thus ſolicitous about the Interment of the Dead, ſince they were ſtrong- 
ly poſſeſs'd with an Opinion, that their Souls could not be admitted in- 
to the Elyſian Shades, but were forc'd to wander deſolate and without 


| Company, till their Bodies were committed to the Earth ; and if 


they never had the good Fortune to obtain human Burial, the Time of 
their Excluſion from the common Receptacle of the Ghoſts was no leſs 
than an hundred Years; whence in moſt of the Poets we meet with 
paſſionate Requieſts of dying Men, or their Ghoſts after Death, for this 
Fayour : I will only give you one out of Homer (, who introduces the | 
Soul of Elpenor earneſtly beſeeching Ulyſſes to perform his Funeral-Rites, 

Nun + os F bree ,o! & Ml 

Iless T anoys, Y @aTe9s, os kpege TU £wTa, 

TuNeHhh&lhit S Go pivey ov} pey 229108 Ee, 

My A &xnanvſoy & Sano toy H R4TRAGTHS 

Noon Oels, un Tort T Ne mite, Yona 

When homewards bound th' infernal Shades you quit, 
Don't me unhappy Wretch, my Friend, forget, | 

If ought of dear Concern you've left behind, 

With Zeal tow'rd me, let that affect your Mind!: 0 

If aged Sire, your Wife, or hopeful Heir can bind, 


1572 
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(a) Demofthen, Orat. in Leptin, Plutarchus Solone, (. Homerus Tliad. 
() od. X. v. 66, 72. | 940% 2 
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Let Dirge and Burial ſolemnize my Fate, 3 


c | | upo 
Leſt 1 ſhou'd prove to th' Gods a Reprobate: 0 
This, this I beg, this earneſtly implore, clan 
Thus will my Soul to Bliſs be wafted o'er. J. 4. | © 


This was the Reaſon why of all Imprecations, the greateſt was to Poly 
wiſh that a Perſon might 47a9G- z yF$ov3s, i. e. die defi. 
tute of Burial ; and of all Forms of Death the moſt terrible was that his 
3 Shipwrack, as wherein the Body was ſwallowed up by the Deep; 
whence Ovid, tho' willing to reſign his miſerable Life, yet praysa- 
gainſt this Death; 8 

Demite naufragium, mors mihi munus erit. 
Death would my Soul from anxious Troubles eaſe, | 
But that I fear to periſh by the Seas, 


' Wherefore, when they were in Danger of being caſt away, it wat | of t 


cuſtomary. to faſten to ſome Part of their Body the moſt precious of all by 
their Stores, with a Direction to the firſt that found their dead Corpſes, the 
if the Waves chanc'd to rowl them to the Shoar, entreating of him ing 
the Favour of an human Burial, and proffering what they carry d about WI Dex 
them as a Reward, or deſiring to expend ſome Part of it upon their ſhal 


Funeral (a) Rites, and accept the reſt himſelf, But tho' the Carcaſs Epi 
P brought no Reward along with it, yet was it not therefore lawful to 
paſs it by neglected, and deny it what was look'd on as a Debt to 
all Mankind; for not only the Athenian Laws forbad ſo great an At 
of Inhumanity (+), but in all Parts of Greece it was look'd upon as 


a great Provocation to the Infernal Gods, and a Crime that would 


call up certain Vengeance from the ee below (), nor could the Th 
guilty Perſon be freed from the Puniſhment of his Offence, or ad W go. 
mitted to converſe with Men, or worſhip the Gods, but was look'd Y; 

upon as profane and polluted, till he had undergone the accuſtom'd A 
Purifications, and appeas'd the incens'd Deities. Yet it was not always how 
requir'd that all the Funeral Solemnities ſhould be nicely perform'd, Fri 


which the Haſte of Travellers that ſhould light upon the Carcaſe might 
oftentimes not permit, but it was ſufficient to caſt Duſt or ſoft Earil 
upon it three Times together, according to Horace (4); 
 Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit i 
Injecto ter pulvere curras, | 2 
over the Corpſe thrice ſprinkle Sand, 
Th' officious Deed will not retard your Haſte, 
Of theſe three Handfuls, one at leaſt was thrown upon the Head, 


This, in Caſes of Neceſlity, was look'd upon as enough to gain ine 
Ghoſt's Admiſſion into Plro's Dominions, and to free ſuch as happen d 


— 


0 Syneſius Epiſt. Interpretes Hiſtoriz Apollonis Tyrii, Meurfius in Lycophri” 
ait Caſſandram v. 367. (H Elianus Var. Hiſt. lib. V. cap. XIV. (c) Sophocti! ] — 
Scholiaſtes Antigone, (d) Lib. I. Od. XXVII. v. 36, Quintillianus Declam. V, 


VI, Celins Rhedizings lib. XVII. cap. XX. 
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Of the Miſceilany Cuftoms of Greece, 163 
upon their Bodies from the Fear of bei kiunted, yet was far from 
affording them entire Satisfaction; wherefore, ſuch as had been interr'd 
clandeſtinely, or in haſte and without the cuſtomary Solemnities, if 
afterwards good Fortune difcover'd them to any of their Friends, 
were honour'd with a ſecond Funeral, as appears from the Story of 
Polydorus in Virgil, who being murder'd and interr'd by Polymneſtor, 
does yet make his Complaint to Æneas at his Arrival in Thrace, that 
his Soul could not reſt till his Obſequies were celebrated according 
to Cuſtom ; wherefore the pious Hero 


- Inſtaurat funus, animamque ſepulchro 
Candit (a). — 
Attends the Rites, and gives the Soul Repoſe 
Within a wiſh'd-for Tomb. | 
Nor was it ſufficient to be honour'd with the ſolemn Performance 
of their Funeral Rites, except their Bodies were prepar'd for Burial 
by their Relations, and interr'd in the Sepulchres of their Fathers; 
the Want of which was look'd upon by themſelves and their ſurviv- 
ing Friends, - as a very great Misfortune, and not much inferior to 
Death it ſelf, as appears from innumerable Teſtimonies, of which L 
ſhall only trouble you with the following; the firſt taken from the 
Epitaph of Leonidas the Tarentine, which runs thus (; 
Todd en Ireaing Ah x Sovec, by ms T 
Harpns, 7870 d wot w Tepe Na. 
I from Tarentum far remote do lie, © 
My native Soil, than Death oh worſe Anxiety! 5 
The ſecond from Electra in Sophocles, who having preſerv'd Oreſtes 
from Clyzamneſtra, by ſending him into a foreign Country, and many 
Years after hearing he had ended his Days there; wiſhes he had ra- 
ther periſh'd at firſt, than after ſo many Years continuance of Life 
have dy'd from Home, and been deftitute of the laſt Offices of his 
Friends, Her Words are theſe ©); | | | | 
Aepor. he G, 4 , Nν,x]=¹ C‘ 396, 
"Os aptao @dporfe cxAimar Bloy: | 
Tlety 25 Cevlw os ydtay iN N epo 
Kaiare Ted's, ngveacoratar goys* 
"OTws Sevo EK600 TH Toy* nut p. 7 
TunCs maTpys Ro HAnX@r pap@r* 
Nud % Eg oikov, xdni dE ouy2ts 
Kandòs drdhu, ohs eagtyviThs N Ke: | 
Oh! could I wiſh thou hadſt, unhappy Youth; 
Been ſlain before I ſent thee thus away, 


8 2 


0 VEneid, III. v. 62, C 67. ( Antholog, Epigram, lib, III. cap. XXV. 
Ep. LXXV. (c) V. 11346, | | | 
| M 2 Then 
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frequently were deſtitute of decent Burial (4). 


| 


164 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece; 
Then thou hadſt he'er theſe doleful Mis'ries felt, 
But dy'd in th' Innocence of Infancy; 
Then, thou hadſt had one common Sepulture 
- With:thy dear Father, then thy Siſter's Love 
And Pity ne'er wou'd thus have heap'd up Woe: 
Now thou art in a foreign Land depriv'd 
Of thoſe bleſt Rites thy Friends could once beſtow, 
And as thy Life unhappy was, ſo is alike thy Death. J. 4; 


For this Reaſon, ſuch as dy'd in Foreign Countries had uſually their 
Aſhes brought Home and interr'd in the Sepluchres of their Anceſtors, 
or, atleaſt, in ſome Part of their native Country; it being thought that 
the ſame Mother which gave them Life and Birth, was only fit to re- 
ceive their Remains, and afford them a peaceable Habitation after Death, 
Whence ancient Authors afford us innumerable Inſtances of Bodies con- 
vey'd ſometimes by the Command of Oracles, ſometimes- by the good 


Will of their Friends, from foreign Countries to the Sepulchres of their 


Fathers, and with great Solemnity depoſited there. Thus Theſeus was 


remov'd from Scyrus to Athens ; Oreftes from Tegea, and his Son Tiſa- 


menus from Helice to Sparta, and Ariſtomenes (to mention no more) 


from Rhodes to Meſſene. How far this Cuſtom extended to Soldiers, 
and by whom it was firſt introduc'd into Greece, has been related in 


the precedent Book. 


Nor was this pious Care limited to Perſons of free Condition, but 
Slaves alſo had ſome Share therein; for we find the Athenian Law- 


giver commanding the Magiſtrates call'd Demarchi, under a ſeyere | 
Penalty, to ſolemnize the Funerals not ſo much of Citizens, whoſe 


Friends ſeldom fail'd of paying their laſt Honours, as of Slayes, who 

But if any Peſon was backward in paying his dead Friends due Ne- 
ſpect, or but ſparing in his Expences upon their Obſequies and Monu- 
ments, the Government look'd upon him as void of Humanity and 
natural Affection, and thereupon excluded him from bearing any Of. 
fice of Truſt and Honour; for one ſpecial Enquiry concerning the 
Lives and Behaviour of ſuch as appear'd Condidates for the Magiſtra- 


Cy at Athens, was, whether they had taken due Care in celebrating 


the Funerals, and adorning the Monuments of their Relations (0. 
Farther, to appear gay and pleaſant before the ordinary Time of 
Mourning expir'd, was Matter of no ſmall Scandal; for we find it 


| objected by Æſchines to Demoſthenes as a Crime of a very heinous Na- 


ture, that after the Death of his only Daughter he ſacrific'd to the 
Gods in white Apparel, and adorn'd with Garlands, before due Re- 
ſpect was paid to the Memory of ſuch a Relation, 

The great Concern they had about Funerals may farther appear from 
the Reſpect paid to Perſons officiating therein: For we find the Cre- 
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5 (a) Demoſt. Orat. in Macart. (6) Xenophon de Dict. Fra lib. . 
; | * | tan 
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tan 474TH, Who had the Care of Funerals, to have been reve- 
renc'd equally with their Prieſts; and when their Laws permitted to 
ſteal from others, ab was likewiſe cuſtomary at Sparta, thoſe Men 
were exempted from the common Calamity, to convey away any 
Part of their Goods being look'd on as a kind of Sacrilege (a), 

Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome ſo unhappy as by their 
Actions while alive, or the aggrayating Circumſtances of their Death, 
to be 3 of all Title to the common Funeral Rites, and ſome 
to any Funeral at all: Such were theſe that follow; 

1. Publick or private Enemies; for tho' it was Jook'd upon as inhu- 
man to deny an Enemy the common Privilege of Nature; yet upon 
ſome extraordinary Provocations we find it practis'd by the ancient Gre- 
tians, Homer has introduc'd Ulyſſes threatning Socus therewith (b); 
tar Hector likewiſe promiſing the ſame Treatment to Patroclus (c), and 
Achilles revenging his Cruelty by the like Uſage of him (g. The 
ſame Poet hath furniſh'd us with ſeveral Inſtances of Heroes made 
yvot EN nN pet, and xuveary olwvoioi T5 EAwert, a Prey to Birds 
and Beaſts, No better Treatment had the Bones of Pyrrbus, Achil- 
ss's Son, treacherouſly murder'd by Oreſtes (, 1 | 


Sparſa per Ambracias que jacuers vias. 
Which lay diſpers'd about th Ambracian Roads. 


And however this may be thought the Practice of thoſe primitive 
and unciviliz'd Mortals, yet there want not Inſtances hereof in more 
refin'd Ages; for Lyſander the Spartan Admiral having routed the 
Athenian Fleet, caus d Philocles one of their Ce ets, and to 

the Number of four thouſand Athenian Priſoners, to be put to Death, 
and refus'd to give them human Burial (Y. 1 

2. Such as betray'd, or conſpir'd againſt their Country (9. On which 
Account Ariſtocrates being convicted of Treaſon . the Arcadians, 
was ſton'd to Death, and caſt out of the Bounds of their Country un- 
bury'd (/); for it was thought but reaſonable that Villians conſpiring 
the ruin of their Country, ſhould be depriv'd of all Privilege in it. 
Pauſanias likewiſe after he had deliver'd Greece from the . be- 
ing found upon ſome Diſcontent to maintain a Correſpondence with 
them, was pin'd to Death, and deny'd Burial (i); and the famous Pho- 
don being unjuſtly condemn'd by the Athenians, as conſpiring to deli- 
ver the Piræeus into their Enemy's Hands, had his Body caſt out of A.- 
tica, and a ſevere Penalty was decreed againſt any that ſhould honour it 
with Interment (&). 80 exact they were in the Obſervation of this 
Cuſtom, that when the Peſtilence rag'd at Athens, and the Oracle gave 


ec... 
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(a) Plurarchus Grac. Quæſt. XXI. (6b) Iliad. u. (c) Iliad. V. (d) Iliad. x. 
. 9 Ovid. in Ibin. v. 304. (F) Pauſanies Beoticis p. 591. Edit. Hanov. ( 
— Urodorus Siculus lib. XVI. cap. VI. (%) Pauſanias Meſſenicis. (i) Plutarchus 
i * (k) Plutarchus, Cornelius Nepos Phocione, Valerius Maximus lib. V. 
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out, that the only Remedy was to fetch Themiſtocles's Bones from Mag: 
22/14, they refus'd to dp it mp but conveying them privately, and 
as it were by ſtealth, hid them in the Ground,  Amongft the Betrayers 
of their Country, we may reckon thofe who were not active in de. 
fending it; for they were likewiſe frequently 2 human Burial, 

Hence Hector is introduc'd by the Poet, threatning this Puniſhment to 
all who would not help him in deftroying the Grecian Fleet (, 


Ode &v t&yar Aue vdr Sp yon @s 
Ab of VevaToy WITtaro pats 54 vu To ye 
TvoTol 78 yvoral re Suess XKEXAY wt Yayo/Tes 
AAA xe epyear eg d nudTipmn. 
He that for Spoil and Plunder of the War 
Dares lag behind, and not in hafte repair 
To th' Argive Fleet, as ſoon as known, ſhall die; 7 
His Carcaſe deny'd Fun'ral Rites ſhall lie ; 
f A Prey for rav'nous Currs, a Mark of Infamy. J. 4 
Some Scholiaſts would have this the firſt Example of the Practice 
am ſpeaking of; but Homer ſufficiently refutes this Opinion by ma. 
king Agamemnon threaten the ſame Puniſhment to the Greciaus in the 
ſecond Iliad (6), = TS. %% Ros 
"Or Ss u' ty@v anerd Is uayus iYo(e vonow 
| M. uva ay Faces vnuat xopovio, & of ETHTE2 
*Aprtoy E Ta guykew xvves, id" olg. 
. When to the Fight brisk Cornets ſound Alarms, 
That ſneaking Soul who then lays down his Arms, 
And ſculks about the Navy aut of Fear ö 
Of any Danger from th' impending War, 
Shall be an Outcaſt for the Birds of Prey, 7 
And hungry Dogs, as mercileſs as they, e 


Before this Inſtance, Palamedes, being condemn'd as a Traytor by 
the Treachery of Ulyſſes, had Baton Burial, had not Achilles and 
Ajax adventur'd to pay him that Office in Oppoſition to Agamem- 
2on's Commands, Nor was the Cuſtom begun here, for in the fer- 
mer Age we find Antigone bury'd alive by Creon for interring her 
Brother Pol) nices, by whoſe Means the famous War againſt Thebes 
was carry'd on, which is the Subject of Sophocles's Antigone. 

3. To theſe we may ſubjoyn Tyrants, who were always look'd on 
as, Enemies of their Country, * us'd in the ſame manner with thoſe 
that endeayour'd to betray it to foreign Powers, there being no Diffe- 
rence between a Domeſtick and Foreign Slavery. So the Phereans 


* 
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(a) Iliad. é. v. 745. (+) V. 391. 
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having ſlain Alexander, who had cruelly oppreſs'd them, threw his 
Carcaſe to the Dogs; and Plutarch obſerves that this was not a late or 


modern Cuſtom, but practis'd in the moſt early Ages, ſpeaking of the 


Paſſage of Homer (a), where Neſtor tells Telemachus, that had Menelaus 
found Fgifthus alive after his Murder of Agamemnon, and Tyranny o- 
yer the Myceneans, he would not have vouchſaf d him Burial (2); 


Ei C] AI Y iv} weypuory Emeril 

ATpeiIng Tpoiy Sev 1% Fg Meye N D-, 

Ti x4 oi d Sayi)r yurls bn} yatay Eydany 
AN 409 Toy e KuVes Ts x) aiove; xaTidaay 

KehWor ey edi He de, ed xk 715 wil 

KAzvoar Ayailldd ov. „ 

If the bold Murd'rer had his Fate ſurviv'd, 

When Menelaus from Troy's Siege- arriv'd, 

What Ills would then attend his Ghoſt and Name, 

When Menelaus ſwoll'n with Vengeance came? 

None e'er his Fall ſhould mourn, his Fate lament, 

But left his Body ſhou'd the City taint, 
| Remote on ſome wide Plain it ſhould be caſt, 
For Dogs and Vultures to regale and feaſt. . 4, 

The Myceneans were not inſenſible of the Wrongs they had ſuffer'd 


by him, and thinking him unworthy of an honourable Funeral, caſt 


him with the Adultereſs Clytæmneſtra out of the City, and there in- 
terr'd them (. | | 

4. On the ſame Account, ſuch as were guilty of Self-murder, for- 
feited their Right to decent Burial, and were clancularly depoſited in the 
Ground without the accuſtom'd Solemnities ; for they were look'd on 
as Enemies to their Country, whoſe Service they deſerted (c. For 
which Reaſon Ajax the Son of Telamon was not reduc'd to Aſhes, as 
the Cuſtom was, but privately interr'd ; it being declar'd by Calchas to 


be a Profanation of the holy Element, to conſume in it the Bodies of 


ſuch as had occaſion'd their own Death (4). After the Battel of Pla- 
tea, when the Bodies of the Slain were honour'd with the accuſtom'd 
Solemnities, Ariſtodemus alone, who was generally confeſs'd to haye 
acquitted himſelf in the Fight with the greateſt Valour of any Man in 
the Army, lay unregarded, becauſe he ſeem'd reſolv'd to ſacrifice his 
Life as an Atonement for the Diſgrace he had contracted by ſurviving 
his Fellow-Soldiers at Thermopyle (f), Yet to put a Period to their 
Lives on juſt Occaſions, ſeems rather to have been the reputed Effect 


of a neceſſary and laudable Courage, than any way criminal or blame- 
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(«a) Lib. de Homero. (b) odyſſ. 5. v. 256. (c) Pauſanias Corinthidcis. (d) 


Ariſtoteles Ethic. Nicomac, lib. V. cap. II. (9 Philoſtratus Heroicis. (J. ) Hes 


redetus Calliop, cap. LXX. 
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' worthy. Demoſthenes and Hannibal are ſaid to have been conſtant 
provided of An effectual Poiſon to diſpatch themſelves with, before 
they ſhould fall into their Enemies Hands. Cata, Cleopatra, Bruty, 
prey and ſeveral others have not at all leſſen'd their Eſteem and Charz. 
- Qer in the Heathen World by becoming their own Executioners. Play 
himſelf, when he eee thoſe only, who out of Cowardice and 
unmanly Fear butcher'd themſelves, to be interr'd in loneſome and 
deſolate Places without the ordinary Solemnities, ſeems to excuſe 
others whom he thought compell'd to it by a great Diſgrace, or any 
unavoidable and incurable Misfortune (a); and 'tis no wonder if En. 
cureans, Who expected no future State, and Stoichs who 20%, 4 al 
Things to lie under an irreſiſtible Neceſſity, purfuant to their Princ. 
ples, abandon'd themſelves over to ſuch Eine Courſes. Many other 
Inſtances may be produc'd not only from the Grecians and Roman, 
but the Indian Philoſophers, and almoſt the whole Heathen World, 
5. To theſe we may add Villains guilty of Sacrilege (H, to inter 
whom was an Affront to the Deities they had robb'd. The Gods were 
ſometimes thought to inflict this Puniſhment on ſuch Malefacton; 
Wherefore Archidamus the Spartan King being ſlain in Italy, and de- 
priv'd of Burial, Pauſanias (6) concludes it was a Judgment upon him for 
aſſiſting the Phocians in pillaging the City and Temple of the Delphian, 
6. Perſons kill'd with Lightning, who being thought hateful to the 
Gods, were bury'd apart by themſelyes, leſt the Aſhes of other Men 
| ſhould receive Pollution from them, Whence Adraſtus in Euriidt: 
ſpeaking of Capaneus, faith Oda eb 


H wels, leegy os v2xpay, Ideas Hes 3 
Shall he apart be bury'd as accurs'd? 
Some will have them to be interr'd in the Place where they dy'd (9); 
others collect out of Plutarch's Sympoſtacks, that they had no Inter- 


ment, but were ſuffer'd to rot in the Place where they fell, to which 
It Was unlawful for any Man to approach: Whence Perſius (, 


Triſte jaces lucis, evitaudumque bidental. 


A direful Inſtance of Jove's Wrath you lie, 
And whom, being Thunder-ſtruck, none dare come nigh. 


For this Reaſon the Ground was hedg'd in, left any Perſon ſhould un: 
awares contract Pollution from it. It may be obſerv'd in general, That 
all Places ſtruck with Thunder were avoided (), and fenc'd round, 
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Ca) De Legibus lib. IX. ( b) Diedorus Siculus Biblioth. Jib. XVI. cap. VI. 


O Laconiciq p. 178. Edit Had. (4) Artenndorns lib, II. cap. VIII. (e) Satir. 
II. v. 27. () Piniarcbys Hyrrlos — hh 
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out of a Fancy, that Jupiter having taken ſome Offence, fix'd upon 
them that Mark of his Diſpleaſure. e 

Thoſe who waſted their 78 forfeited their Right of be- 
ing bury'd in the Sepulchres of their Fathers: Whence we find Demo- 
anus to have been in Danger of wanting a Burial- place, for ſpending 
his paternal Inheritance in Travel to foreign Countries, and ſearching 
after the Myſteries of Nature (). 

$s. Totheſe we may ſubjoyn ſuch as dy'd in Debt, whoſe Bodies be- 
long'd at Athens to their Creditors, and could not claim any Right to 
human Burial, till Satisfaction was made. Whence tis reported, That 
Cimon had no other Method to redeem his Father Miltiades's Body, but 
by taking his Debt and Fetters upon himſelf _ | 


9. Some Offenders who ſuffter'd capital 3 were likewiſe 
depriv'd of Burial; thoſe eſpecially who dy'd upon the Croſs, or were 
inpal'd, whom they frequently permitted to be deyour'd by Beaſts and 
ids of Prey. To which Cuſtom there is an Alluſion in Horace (6), 


Non hominem occidi ; non paſces in cruce cor vos. 


With impious Hands I ne'er flew th' Innocent: 
Therefore to feed the Crows is not your Puniſhment. 


quvenal alſo mentioneth the ſame Cuſtom OG. 


Vultur jumenio, & canibus, crucibuſque relictis, 
Ad fetus properat, partemque cadaveris affert. 


Where Croſſes and contagious Murrain are, 8 _—_ 
Vultures in Flocks moſt greedily repair, 8 8 
a And to their craving Young thence Food they bear. 
4 | 5 5 | 
(ers The Interpreters of Fables will have Prometheus's Puniſhment to be 


ich an Emblem of this. If the Carcaſe was ſpar'd by the Beaſts, it com- 
monly remain'd upon the Croſs or Pale, till the Weather conſum'd 
and putrify'd it. Thus Silius reports of the Scythians 4): 


At gente in Sythica ſuffixa cadavera truncis 
_ Lenta dies ſepelit, putri liquentia tabo. 


| Delinquents Carcaſes in Scythia wers 
n. Impal'd, until corrupted by the Air, 
4 © The putrid Fleſh did drop and ſhrink away, 
| And the Bones moulder'd by a long Decay. 3 
I. 4) Diogenes Laert ius Democrito. 6 Lib. I. Epiſt, 1 ( Sat. XVI. v. TE Y 
fu Ale HHonors . | i 
r | : Nor L 
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he was hung upon the Crofs, and expos'd to the Rain atid Sin 


Philofopher, who being:threaten'd Crucifixion by King Tyſimachus n. 
ply'd, That it was all one to him to be above or beneath the Ground) 


fants who had no Teeth, without conſuming them ts Aſhes (0j u 


and caſt Stones at them, in token of Deteſtation and Abhorrence: 
Which Practice is mention'd by Euripides ; Hon 


Pardon : But no ſooner had they left their SanQuaries, when the Magi 


p 4 


Nor was this inhuman Cuſtom practis'd in that barbarous Nation d 
ly, but by thoſe who made greater Pretenſions to Civility and 200 
Manners, as may appear from the Dream of Polycrates's Daught 
who faricy'd fhe ſaw her Father's Face waſh'd by Jupiter, and x 
ointed by the Sun; which was accompliſh'd not long after, whit 


beams (a). Hither alſo may be referr'd the Anſwer of Theodorus th 


10. In ſome Places it was cuſtomary to interr the Bodies of l. 
which Cuſtom Juvenal has this Alluſion (4), 


Nature iniperio gemimus, cum funus adults 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infais, 
Et minor igne rogi.. 
When a young Lady brisk and gay is dead 
As ſoon as ripe ſhe ſeems for th' nuptial Bed, 
And when an Infant not yet fit to burn, 
Is bury'd, who relents not, who forbears to mourn? J. 


extrem 
the To 


If Perſons who had incurr'd publick Hatred, had the good Forum 
to obtain human Burial, it was cuſtomary to leap upon their Tombs, 


. | was It 

NI P@TRA d, Ott 
TIeTegs re Ave whua XAdivoy . the D 
| ; : the gr 
He leaps upon his Parent's Tomb, in Es 
And in Deriſion batters it with Stones. hopin 
* ABD 8 i Malic 


Nor yas it unfrequent to'puniſh notorious Offenders by draggity 
their Remains out of their Retirement, and depriving them of the 
Graves to which they had no juſt Pretenſion, as may appear from 
ſeveral Inſtances. Fs | 

Sacrilegious Perſons were commonly thus treated. A remarkable 
Inſtance whereof we find at Athens, where Cylo, an ambitious Noble- 
man, having ſeiz'd the Citadel, and being there ſtraitly beſieg'd, found 
Means to eſcape with his Brother, leaving his Accomplices to the Mei- 
cy of the Beſiegers; they fled therefore for Protection to the Altars, 
whence there was no Method to draw them, but by promiſing them 


AYE: — „ 
(a) Hered. Thalia. (i) Cicero Tuſe, Waſt. lib. 1. Ci) Plinius Nat. Hiſt. ib. — 


VII. (4) Satir. XV. v. 139. (e) Electra. (a) 
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ates, contrary to their Covenant, put them to Death; upon whic 
1 8 were afterwards arraign'd and baniſh'd, 30 ny 
o commanding : Nor was this alone ſatisfactory to Divine Ven- 
ance, till their Graves were rifled, and their Remains, which had 
deen convey'd into Attica, caſt out of the Country (a). 3 
Traitours were condemn'd to the ſame Punifhment; which appears 
; from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo from Phrynichus the Athenian, who 
ring arraign'd, and condemn'd for Treaſon, ſome Time after his Fune- 
il, his Tomb was open'd, and his Reliques thrown out of Attica VH. 
The ſame was ſometimes practis'd upon Enemies, when their Ma- 
Ice and Fury were extended beyond the ordinary Bounds of Martial 
Law, and hurry' d them on to deſpoil the ſacred Temples, and commit 
unſufferable Villanies; otherwiſe thus to treat a lawful and honoura- 
ble Enemy was always cenſur'd as barbarous and inhuman, 
But above all it ſeems to have been the Fate of Tyrants, who were 
eteem'd of all other ſavage Beaſts the moſt hurtful and pernicious 
to Mankind: Wherefore we are told by Plutarch , that Dio was 
extremely cenſur'd for hindring the Syracuſians from breaking up 
theTomb of the elder Dionyſius, and ſcattering his Bones: Perian der 
the Corinthian Tyrant (by ſome reckon'd amongſt the ſeven Wiſe 
Men) to prevent his incens'd Subſects from venting their Fury upon 
his Reliques, contriv'd this Method; he commanded two young Men 
to walk in the Depth of the Night in a certain Path, and killing the 
fiſt Man they met, to bury him privately; to diſpatch and interr 
theſe he commiffion'd four, after whom he ſent others, and after 
theſe a greater Force to treat the former in the fame manner; where- 


Wl by it came to paſs that the Tyrant himſelf, meeting the firſt Pair, 


was interr'd in a Place unknown to any Man (4). 

Other Methods were likewiſe us'd to ſecure Peace to their Aſhes, 
the Diſturbance whereof was look'd on as the higheſt Aﬀront, and 
the greateſt Misfortune in the World: To inſtance, we find Medea 
in Euripides reſolving to my her Sons in Juno Acræa's Temple, 


hoping that the Holinefs of the Place would protect them from the 
Malice of her Enemies G, 


u pas TIS ys J yet, 
Sep 26 "Hegs 76 Axegi a5 Jes 

Qs pi rig d oN naFuCeion, 
Tihers G . 


Affronts and Contumelies to prevent, 
And that their Sepulchres mayn't be defac'd, 
I will my ſelf give Burial to my Sons 
In Juno's Temple at th' Acropolis | 
She preſides over. J. A. 


1 


() Plutarchus de ſera Numinis vindicta. ( b) Lycurgus Orat, in Leocratem- 
) Diene, (a) Diegenes Laertius Periandro. ( Meder v. 1378. | 
| | CHAP, 
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Of the Ceremonies in Sickneſs, and Death 
A - THEN an Parſon was ſeiz'd with a dangerous Diſt 
V it was ullal to fix over his Door a Branch of Rh 2 
„ Lawrel:Trees: Which Cuſtom is mention'd by Laertia i 
his Life of Bion the Boriſthenite; 75 1 


— 


Pairor re, Y Addr d eν% 

| Tap Dvpln EAN 

Arraſſa pan, N Gaye, 
F xrαν e ov vnepyar. 


* | Bion the Poſt of 's Door doth grace 
VWVPo.ith Rhamn and Daphne's Plant; 
For Fear of Death in his ſad Caſe, 
le nothing now will want. J. A. 
The former of theſe plants ſeems deſign'd to keep off evil Spirit; 
againſt which it was reputed a ſovereign Amulet; and on that ac. 
count ſometimes joyn'd with the Epithet due, as in thi 
Fragment of Epos. 


- AN eg, ee paper. 


Produc'd the Nhamn, againſt miſchievous Ills 
An Antidote. —— | | 

The Lawrel was joyn'd to it to render the God of Phyſick propit- 
ous, who, they thought, could deſign no Harm to any Place where 
he found the Monument of his beloved Daphne. Theſe Boughs they 
term'd &y]luss . a. DE, | ts, 

It may not be improper to obſerve in this Place, that all ſudden 
Deaths of Men were imputed to Apollo; whence Hector having lain 
unbury'd twelve Days, and being by the ſpecial Fayour of Heayen pre- 
ſerv'd freſh and free from Corruption, Hecuba reſembles him to one 
Dead, not of a ling'ring and wearing Diſtemper, but by a ſudden Death; 
the former being thin and conſum'd away, the latter fat and fleſhy (H; 


Nu di pot £pgiers  Te900aTOr UW peyoporet 
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(%) Erymologici Auctar. (6) Iliad. g. v. 7 57. 
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Now freſh and glowing e'en in Death thou art, 0 
And fair as he who falls by Phabus' Dart. 


h, 


Mper, 
i 
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4 in the ſame Poet ſpeaking of Hippodamia (a), 


Tl 5 yonorauun ypuonnGr"Aprepurs kara 
ncens'd Diana her depriv'd of Life. 5 


ſudden Death, rather than have been the Occaſion of Di 
between him and Agamemnon (b); 


Ti 7 004A oy viieats ara A 19, 
Haar To, d 7 exoulw Avproody exiwag. 
Oh that Diana her had kill'd on Board, 

When firſt I carry'd her, Lyrneſſus overthrow'd." 


The Poet has explain'd his own Meaning i in another Place & 93 berg 
Eumeus reports, that in the Iſle of Syria the Inhabitants never die 
of lingring Diſtempers, but being arriv'd to a good old Age, 
its; into their Graves without any previous Torment; 


this en ' #Tors nor + ETEpYSTU, dd 716 Ln 4 
Ne O- om ovyeph winerar de Be Ew. 
A dre Yne,αονονι,˖ TOAWW x7) QUN' A Spa rals | 
EN ape Arb ANονο ApTevidt Cuy, 
ols dyavoi; Binkzary mob hs naTiTegren 
No Plague, no Famine does their Lives impair, 
pit. No pois'nous Ills thoſe happy Mortals fear; 
ere Healthy and ſtrong they fee the Verge of Age, 
be Then venerably old they quit the Stage; 
den Apollo and Diana ſtop their Breath, 5 8 
ain Shooting unerring Shafts well fraught with Death, J. 4. 


ne Again; Uly T enquires of his has in the Regions 3 whether 
tn; WW ſhe re ign'd her Life under a tedious Diſeaſe, or Diana's Hand (4); 


Ax 49e. {40 The AL, M dT pA A or, 
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n @ Iliad, 7. V.205, (b). Iliad, 2“. v. 59. (e) Od. div, 406. (d) 0dyſ. . 
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The ſudden Death of Women was attributed to Diana; whence cus 


Again, Achilles wiſhes that Briſeis had been ſnatch'd aw x by 
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This I deſire, dear Mother, you'd relate, Ergo 
By what unhappy Deſtiny, what Fate Mille 
You poſted hither to this gloomy Coaſt, | Dev( 
And all th' Endearments of the World have loft; * 85 
jp Whether Diana with relentleſs Dart, Sic a 
(That ſportful Deity) transfix'd your Heart, | Dila 
Or elſe you did your vital Breath expire The 
By ling'ring Pain, or peſtilential Fire? 1 4 
Ocher Inſtances may be produc'd to the ſame Purpoſe: The Ground Sent 
this Opinion was Apollo's being uſually taken for the Sun, and Dal Of 
for the Moon; which Planets were beliey'd to have a great Influens For 
on human Life (a): | Or 
All dead Perſons were thought to be under the Juriſdiction of t A 
Infernal Deities; and therefore no Man could reſign his Life, till ſon " 
of his Hairs were cut to confecrate him to them: Hence Euripides i The 
troduces Death with a Sword Fee to cut off ſame of the Hair of Al (V 
ſtis, whom the Fates had adjudg'd to die inſtead of her Husband 4a No 
nm (9. Gy , . 45. 23 0 | Do 
| H q * uni KLTECW eis d J eus, a An 
ST&y0 d in dvrTlw, os Rr = E iget Th 
Ie Þ £70 F x7! yore Freon | * 


Ore 78d" iſ, @& nouns dyvice rei a. cc 
I'm come to looſe the brittle Tie of Life; 


| Tt 

And ſend her to th' Infernal Manſions hence: T 
This Sword is to initiate the Rites, 

By cutting off the Fatal Lock, on which : What 1 

Lies the laſt Struggle of her panting Breath. J. 4, Nit it ( 

Which Paſſage is imitated by Virgil (i), where he tells us that Dido, ri rm 

ding her ſelf out of the World before her Time, had not her Hair cu 1 

off by Proſerpina, and therefore ſtruggl'd ſome Time, as unable tore "BK 

ſign her Life, till Iris was commiſſion d from Juno to do her that kin WI 

Office c; | | made 

Jum Juno omnipetens, longum miſerata dolorem, Ghoſts 


Difficileſque obitus, Irin demiſit Olympo, 

use luctantem animam, nexoſque refolveret artus; 
Nam qui nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 

Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore,, 
Nondum illi flavwum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco: 


„ 


=_— « 
2 * 6 


| : p : | Y | = |. 
(a) Heraclides (vel potius Heraclitn:) Ponticus de Allegor. Homer, Enſtathivl 
Tliad. GeV. 205, & II. *. v. 59, & c. (b) Alceftid. v. 74. 65 Macrobius Satornal. 
lib, V. cap. XIX. (4) Æneid. LV, v. 694. 


Er 
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Ergo Iris croceis per cœlum roſcida pennis, 
Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores, 
Devolat, & ſupra caput aftitit ; © Hunc ego Diti 
ee Sacrum juſſa fero, teque iſto corpore ſolyo.”” 
Sic ait, & dextra crinem ſecat ; omnis & una 
Dilapſus calor, atque in ventos vita receſſit. 
Then Juno grieving that ſhe ſhou'd ſuſtain 
A Death ſo lingring, and ſo full of Pain, 
Sent Iris down to free her from the Strife 
Of lab'ring Nature, and diſſolve her Life; 
For ſince ſhe dy'd, not doom'd by Heav'n's Decree, 
Or her own Crime, but human Caſualty, 
And Rage of Love, that plung'd her in Deſpair, 
The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt Hair, 
(Which Proſerpine and they can only know) 
Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below; 
' Downward the various Goddeſs took her Flight, 
And drew a thouſand Colours from the Light; 
Then ſtood above the dying Lover's Head, 
And ſaid, I thus devote thee to the Dead; 
ce This Off 'ring to th' infernal Gods I bear. 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal Hair, | £ 
The ſtruggling Soul was loos'd, and Life diſſolv'd in Air. 
5 | Mr. Dryden. 
Vhat was the Gronnd of this Opinion, cannot be certainly defin'd; 


but it ſeems not improbable that it proceeded from a Ceremony at 
Sacrifices, wherein they cut ſome of the Hairs from the Victim's 


J. 4, 


% ft Forehead, and offer'd them to the Gods as Firſt-fruits of the Sacri- 

air cit | W e | 
ce; whence ſome imagine the ſame was thought to be done by 

tort * | | 

1 kin Death upon Men ſent as Victims to the Infernal Gods. 


When they perceiy'd the Pangs of Death coming upon them, they 
made Supplication to Mercury, whoſe Office it was to convey the 
Ghoſts to the Regions below, An Inſtance hereof we have in a Cean 
Matron, who being about to rid her ſelf of Life by a Draught of Poiſon, 
firſt call'd upon Mercury to grant her a pleaſant Journey, and convey 
her to a commodious Habitation in Pluto's Dominions (a), Theſe 
Prayers, whether offer'd to Mercury, or to any other God, were term'd 
KTHeror :yy 24, Which is a general Name for all Prayers before any 
Man's Departure, whether by Death, or only to take a Journey (6). 
Their Friends and Relations perceiving them at the Point of reſign- 
ng their Lives, came cloſe to the Bed where they lay to bid them fare- 
wel, and catch their dying Words, which they never repeated without 


Reverence, The want of Opportunity to pay this Compliment to He- 


tat /iui 
tern. 


—— 


/) Valerins Maximus lib. II. cap. VI, (b) Erymologici Auctor. 
8 | Cor, 
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for 3 furniſhes Aude maths "with Maree of Lamentaion a M 
thus expreſſes (4)... KR ah; Proven 
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Mehvi Hl, vuxlas T2 H iar Janfpo x xug. 

I faw him not when in the Pangs of Death, 
Nor did my Lips receive his lateſt Breath. 

Why held he not to me his dying Hand $ 

And why receiv'd. not I his laſt Command? 
Something he wou'd have ſaid had I been there; 
Which 1 ſhou'd ſtill in fad Remembrance yours 
For I cou'd never, never Words forget, 
Which Night and Day I wou'd with Tears repeat. Mr. Cong 


They kiſs'd and embrac'd the dying Perſon, ſo taking their laſt Fae 
wel; which Cuſtom was very ancient, being der iv'd from the Eaſten 


To Nations ; for we find in the Holy Writings, that Joſeph fell upon hi 
Father Jacob's Neck, when he lay upon his Death-bed, and kiſ5'd hn 


(b). They endeavour'd likewiſe to receive in their Mouth his hi 
Breath, as fancying his Soul to expire with it, and enter into thei 
Bodies : And at the Time of its Departure it was cuſtomary to ben 


| brazen Kettles, which was thought an excellent Method to drive: 
7 ww evil Spirits and Phantaſms, whoſe airy Forms were not able u 


endure ſo harſh a Noiſe (c): Thus they imagin'd the dead Man's Ghot 
ſecur'd from Furies, and Fa convey'd to a peaceful Habitation in 
the Elyſian Fields. For 'twas an old Opinion, that there being to 
Manſions in the Infernal Regions, one on the Right-hand pleaſa 


and delightful, the other on the Left ap 1775055 for the Souls of 


wicked Wretches, the Furies were always ready to hurry departed Soul 
to the Place of Torment: Virgil has an Alluſion to this Fancy (ah, 


Hic locus eff, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub mœnia tendit, 
Hac iter Elyſium nobis, at lava malorum 

25 Exercet pœnas, & ad impia Tartara mittit, © 

'Tis- here i in diff rent Paths the Way divides, 

The Right to Pluto's Golden Palace guides, ; 
The Lef: to that unhappy Region tends, 
Which to the Depth of Tartarus deſcends, N | 
The Seat of Night- profound, and puniſh'd Fiends. Mr. Dry Jen, 


Death, and all Things concerning it, were ominous and ill-bodJing 
and are therefore frequently expreſs'd in ſoft” ning Terms: To de ö 


commonly term'd my Ivar, to which the Labin denaſci anſwers: 


1 


O Il, d. v. 743. (5) Geneſ. cap. p. L. ( c) Theocriti Scholiaſtes, & En. VI. 2 5 40, 
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metimes 'tis calld oN , to depart; and the Dead, oy 6,uWe ; 
4 alſo Chio in an Epiſtle to. Plato faith, & avdpauroy e rags 
I will depart out of the World, In the ſame Senſe we find the Latin 
Word abitio, which is a ſynonymous Term for Death (a); and abiit; 
as when Pliny writes, that Virginius Rufus plenus annis abiit, plenus ho- 
nribus (b), departed full of Years and Honours: Thus alſo the 
Greeks uſe BeCiwne, i. e. he once liv'd; and the Romans, vixit and 
fuit ; thus Virgil, | 


Fuit Ilium, & ingens 

Gloria Teucrorum, ———— oo 

Glory did once attend the Dardan state, 

Its Spires then glitter'd, and its Chiefs were great. 


ibullus, with ſeyeral others, hath us'd the ſame Expreſſion (c); 


Vivite fœlices, memores & vivite noſtri, 
Sive erimus, ſeu nos fata fuiſſe velint. 


16 


* f 4 


In a bleſs'd Series may your Lives glide on, 
If while I live, or when I'm dead and gone, ang 
One tranſient Glance you'll on my Mem'ry caſt, - 

And in ſoft Accents ſay, He's gone and paſt, J. A. 


Sometimes they us'd x4xpnxe, and xamir]ss, Thus Homer (d), 


4 


Ot , xawos]as 
ArSpames TivruSop, J, Tis "x Smopkor hh. 
Ye dire Avengers of all perjur'd Slaves, 
When once they're dead, and cover 'd in their Graves. 


Again (e), 


* 


gerd Sora ,x 
— The Ghoſts o' th' Dead. 


But the moſt frequent are Names take from Sleep, to which Death 
bears a near Reſemblance; whence the Poets feign them to be Bro- 
wers, and 40 or ede are commonly us d for dying; thus 
Callimachus (F) | Ende at 


\ | . 
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{a) Feſtus, (b) Lib. II. Epiſt, I. (e) Lib, III. Eleg. V. (4) 16d. 5, () od. 
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Saon th' Acanthian, Dicon's Son hard by, 
In everlaſting Sleep wrapt up doth lie. 


In another Place (a); 


Ey adde dy nagar vivo Ye ul, © 15 

The common Debt of all Mankind ſhe ſleeps. Perſe 
Br fo nottbg 0, ate 0 abtatiern rn that hi 
Orpheus hath us'd the ſame Metaphor in his Argonanticks, 

Evdeis, Ayriddn, vA BeC oA, drr. 

Agniades, thou art in ſoft Repoſe 

Lock'd up. a 1 13 e This { 

1 being 


Many other like Paſſages occur both in profane and inſpir'd Writer, 2855 
and ſo common was this way of ſpeaking with the primitiye Cn. 

ſtians, that their Purying-plates were call'd x,] ele, which is 1 

Term of the ſame Senſe with Lycophron's Mya nel (5) 5 


iGo eig Juyaress MU Si Uhũ  '' lade 
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To th' fee ping klgce of Sirboy's Dauginey rn 
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Of the Ceremonies before the Funeral. ver 

: "1 | 1 on 0 Xenop 
5 S ſoon as any Perſon had expir'd, they clos'd his Eyes; to 0 | Tune 
which they term'd v. Fapgy, Tweapuer]ar, 'ovſrAdea Tv i Ti 
br, Or Td Batpapgy, & c. Which Cuſtom was fo uniyer BY bens 


ſally practis'd, that no Perſon who has the leaſt Acquaintance with an. 5 64 
cient Writers, can be ignorant of it, Hence #a72ydey came to be us 100n 

for 4Jvijoxav. The Deſign of this Cuſtom ſeems to have been 10 Sex t 

only to prevent that Horror, which the Eyes of dead Men, when ul. 

cover'd, are apt to ſtrike into the Living; but alſo for the Satis- 

Qion of dying Perſons, who are uſually deſirous. to die in a decent Po- 

fture, Thus Polyxena in Euripides is ſaid to have order'd her ſelf in ſuch 

a manner, that nothing unfit to be ſeen ſhould appear in her Fall (c): 


— 1 


(%) Epigramy, XXII. (6) caſſandr, v. 583. (e) Euripid. Heenbs v. 568- 6 
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— 1 , dyicuno des r 

Toa megvorty & 4 adονανuα H, 

Kpurlev ZN, & xpsnlav per dpriver x be. 


And Auguſtus Ceſar upon the Approach of his Death, call'd for a Look- 

ing-glaſs, and caus'd his Hair to be comb'd,.and his fall'n Cheeks de- 

5.4.6 compos'd (a), For the ſame Reaſons the Mouth of the dead 

Perſon was clos'd. Hence the Ghoſt of Agamemnon in Homer complains 

that his Wife Clytæmneſtra had neglected to perform this Ceremony (6), 
ue T1 lo Nap eig Ald eo 

| Repo n d νe⅛’⁸G be, cure Fo C 


mis done, his Face was cover'd: Whence Hippolyrus in Euripides, 


being at the Point to expire, calls upon his Father Theſes to do him 
that Office (c), 1 5 8 


den JA pus ec os 1d Re- 
Veil my Face over quickly wirh à Sheer. 


Indeed almoſt all the Offices about the Dead were perform'd by their 
neareſt Relations; nor could a greater Misfortune befal any Perſon, 
than to want theſe laſt Reſpects: Electra in Sophocles ſeems to prefer 
Death it ſelf before it. Infinite Numbers of Inſtances might. be 
produc'd to the fame. Purpoſe, were it not too commonly known to 


need any farther Confirmation, All the Charges expended on Fu- 


nerals, and the whole Care and Management of them, belong'd al- 


ſo to Relations, ſaving that Perſons of extraordinary Worth were 


frequently honour'd with publick Funerals, the Expences whereof 
were defray'd out of the Exchequer ; thus we find Democritus at Ab- 
dera, Zeno and Ariſtides at Athens, Epaminondas at Thebes, Gryllus, 
Xenophon's Son, at Mantinea, with many others, to have had their 
Funerals celebrated at the publick Expence. . ES 

To return: Before the Body was cold, they compos'd all the Mem- 
bers, ſtretching them out to their due length; this they term'd 
H]aveiy or o : Whence the Maid in Furipides's i as 
loon as Phædra had expir'd her laſt, cries out ta ſome of her own 
dex to perform this Office (); ; 33 


Op οντ] Wleuo]e5 d N Ny YE 
 Thizggy 789" oi νννẽWů⅛ Scargrats E. 
Tho' 'tis a Service that will bitter prove, 
And grieve the Souls of my moſt wretched Maſters, 
Vet lay the Corpſe of the dead Lady out. 


* 


— 


(a) — i _— 5 | V . 5 E 1 be | 
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Not long after the Chorus fait, 2 T 1540 


Greece. 
Hu 5 &5:vengoy viv aur Sh 15 
As it is uſual, they lay her oe, t. 
After this the dead Body was waſh'd ; hence Alceſtis in Euripides (4) 


a 


upon the Approach of the fatal Day, wherein. ſhe was to lay down 
her Life for i 


er Husband Admetus, waſh'd her (elf in the River, 


ETe& 78 2 nutear Y NIELS \ SUD DEAN 

Huzsray vat morauiog A t 

EAT 
The pious Dame did in the River waſh 

Her beauteous Body, when the fatal Day 
Of her own Exit did approach. nnn 


Plato tells us, that Socrates waſh'd himſelf before his Execution, to 
ſave the Women a Trouble (b); for this Office was commonly per. 
form'd by Women related to the Party deceas'd; only in Caſes ot 
Neceſſity others were employ'd therein; ſo we find that poor Thea. 
genes having neither Wife, nor Child, nor any near Relation of his 


own, was waſh'd by the Cyricks (c). At ſome. Places there were 
| Veſſels in the Temples 7 for this Uſe ; theſe were call'd in 


Latin, labra, whence ſome derive the Word delubrum (d). 

This done, the Body was anointed ;. Pliny reports, that the Grecian 
never us'd Ointment, *till the Time of Alexander the Great, when 
they had it convey'd out of Perſia (e); and Hemer, | tho! frequently 
mentioning 21k Cuſtom of anointing, the Dead, yet uſeth no othet 
Materials beſide Oil: Thus they anointed Patroclus (F): 

(1 35 Eu \rLeS OE t 5989 5 be, © 
Ka wire U Auoarlo, ÿ Y eL Aim hai, 
As ſoon as waſh'd, they nointed him with Oil. 


But Athenæus will by no means allow Homer's Oil to have been diſtin 


guiſh'd from we. or Ointment properly ſo call'd (s); and we find 
that Solon allow'd his Citizens the Uſe of Ointments, forbidding only 


Slaves to perfume themſelves therewith (). Whence it ſeems proba- 


ble, that however the Grecians might not have any Knowledge of 


thoſe coſtly Ointments the Perſians furniſh'd them with, yet they 
were not unacquainted with the Uſe of another Sort. 


After the Body was waſh'd and anointed, they wrap'd it in a Gat- 
ment, which ſeems to have been no other than the common pallium, 


— 
s - 


(a) V. 1 56. (6) Phedone, (e) Galenus de Methodo medendi lib. XIII. cap. 
XV. (4) Aſconius de Divinatione. (e) Nat. Hiſt. lib. XIII. cap. I. (F) Iliad. . 


v. 350, (C) 4rrryorep, lib, XV, (+) Plautarchus Solon, 
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or Cloak they wore at other Times (a), as we find the Romans made 
uſe of their Toga, Thus Miſenus in Virgil, being firſt waſh'd and a- 
nointed, then (as the Cuſtom was) laid upon a Bed, was wrap'd in 
the Garments he had uſually worn (()) 


a) | Pars calidos latices, & ahena undantia flammis 
WA Expediunt, corpuſque lavant frigentis, & ungunt : 
Fit gemitus: Tum membra toro difleta reponunt, 

Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conſiciunt.— 4 1 
Some being mov'd with Pity tow'rds their Friend, 
Water to boil in Caldrons do attend, | 
Then waſßh his cold and ſtiffen'd Limbs all o'er, 
To try it quick'ning Heat they can reſtore; N 
With Eſſences and Oils they ſcent the Dead, 

to And then repoſe him on his Fun'ral Bed; 


p Their glowing Paſſion in deep Sighs they vent, 

. And full of Sorrow dolefully lament; 

his On him the Robes they caſt he ud to wear, 

1 1 Which having done, they heave him on the Bier. J. 4. 


After this the Body was adorn'd with a rich and ſplendid Garment; 
an; WH hence we find that before Socrates took the fatal Draught, Apollodorus 
hen brought him a Cloak, with a Garment of great Value (:), it being the 
atly Philoſwpher's Deſire to prepare himſelf for his Funeral before he died. 
her Tis reported alſo, that Philocles the Athenian Admiral being over- 
come, and ſentenc'd to Death by Lyſander the Spartan, waſh'd him- 
ſelf and put on his beſt Apparel, before he was executed (d). T he 
ſame we read of Alceſtis in Euripides, 


Ee » He; nuteoy Thy xvelay 


in WM Har, San; morauivs rd nts yore 
find EEG, C d exzoa ed elo d 
0 For, bo tνο⁰ T' cUTpenus noxH . 
| - 1 590 The pious Dame, before the fatal Day 
hey + . Of her own Exit, bath'd her beauteous Limbs 
: In gentle Riyulet, then ſhe put on 
on A ſplendid Veſt, and decent Ornaments 
x Of rich Attire, ——  _ | J. A. 


The whole Body was cover'd with this Garment. Its Colour was 


cap, commonly white, as we find in Homer ſpeaking of Patroclus (e), 
TA bo — 5 1 | 


(4) Apuleius Florid. I. (6) AEneid. VI. v. 218, (c) Laertius Socrate, Aliens 
Var, Hiſt, lib, I. cap. XVI, (4) Plutarchus Lyſandro, (e) Iliad. . v. 352. 
* N 3 | Es 
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Es bug it epa, uad Y gate dg. 

In a white linnen Shrowd from Head to Foot 

They put the Corpſe, when on a Bed laid out. 
W hence Artemidorus reckons it an unlucky Omen, and preſaging Death 
for a Sick Perſon to haye White Apparel (a)]: This Colour ſeems tg 
have been us'd to denote the Simplicity and Harmleſneſs of the Dead 
(b). So concern'd Were they about this Garment, that, as ſome think, 
they frequently prepar'd it for themſelves and Friends during Life; 
Thus Penelope is introduc'd by Homer ſpeaking to her Courtiers (c), 

Ken, pol Hus pes, ime) Jars SIG} Ofvarye, 
Miprer eTeiyb wer F 2prdy yatior, eiooxe oapOr- 


But it! 
neral-C 
former 
been a 
had us' 


| the W 


Ex]zaiow (pn jolt (ETA[LWALR VAMLAT' b )) lait 

' AeatpTy news Tapiior, eis dre xy , | her ſe 
Mole dn N,, ,- Jap,. 3 
Since my Ulyſſes, as 'tis ſaid, is ſlain, 1 ee 
And clotted Gore won't circulate again, | 3 
Gentlemen, you that yig'rous Rivals are ort 
In courting me, your hot Purſuit forbear, om 
1 f + * Re , | IC 

Till 1 have ſpun this Web againſt grim Death | deny” 
With his cold Wands ſhall ſtop Laertes“ Breath. J. A. ho 


Thus likewiſe Euryalus being ſlain, his Mother is brought in complain. . nn 


05 ON Ag . being 
Nec te tua funera mater =D he 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, LY 
Veſte tegens, tibi quam notes feftina dieſque lets 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. cuba 


What Pangs of Grief my throbbing Breaſt inyade, 
To think thy mangled Carcaſe was not laid 

Forth on its Pile by me; oh, ſad Surprize! 

That I wa'n't by to clofe thy beauteous Eyes, 

Juſt as th! expiring Soul did take her Flight” | 

Into the Regions of Infernal Night; . 

Oh! had 1 waſh'd each Wound, each ſever'd Vein, 
When thou ſcarce cold laid'ſt welt'ring on the Plain, 
And had the Veſt ſpread o'er thee; Day and Night | 
Which I have ſpun, my Dotage to Delight, 9.4. 
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But it may be diſputed whether theſe were made on purpoſe for Fu- 

neral-Garments, or, only e me be worn, and a * to the 

ſormer Uſe, in caſe the Perſon ſhould die; it being Min (as hath 

been already obſery'd) to wrap dead Bodies in the Garments they 

had us'd when alive: The latter Opinion ſeems more probable from 
| the Words which Penelope adds; FF 5 


ath, | 55 | 
"I Miri peat x7! i Axatid or veueonen == 
wy Alxey d rep wigs x6), Tone x]earions. 
ife: i Left, if my Sire without a Coat ſhou'd lie, 
), i Shame and Reproach I might incur thereby 
From Grecian Ladies, ſince this Puty he, 
Having ſuch large Revenues, claims of me. . thy 


| Andit bears no great Shew of Reaſon, that a Mother ſhould comfort 
her ſelf by weaving a Winding-ſheet for her young Son, who at that 
| Time was likely to have lid many Years. However that be, it is 
| obſeryable that the Lacedæmonians, as in moſt other Things, ſo here alſo 
ran counter to the reſt of the Grecians; for whereas in other Places the 
| Dead were cloth'd with coſtly Apparel, which none, except the poorer 
Sort ever wanted, the Spartan Rawegiber order'd, that Perſons of the 
greateſt Valour and Merit ſhould be bury'd in nothing but a red Coat, 
which was the common Habit of Soldiers; to the reſt even this was 
| deny'd (a); for he thought it wholly abſurd and unreaſonable, that thoſe 
4A. vo thro' the whole Courſe of their Lives had been accuſtom'd to con- 
ain, WW to Riches and ſuperfluous, Ornaments, ſhould be deck'd therewith 
| when dead, Nor were any Ointments, or coſtly Perfumes us'd there, 
being look'd on as conducing nothing to the Felicity of the Dead, 
| and unworthy of the Lacedemonian Gravity. 1 | 
The next Ceremony was the bedecking the dead Body with Chap- 
| lets of Flowers, and green Boughs. Thus Talthybius puts on He- 
cuba to adorn her Grand- ſon Aſtyanax (GC)7ꝛ7 


> > be 


— [7x0 d Ren; veer; 5 
ETegayors S', zen ou Jundputs, Os txe Te of = 
That you adorn the Corpſe with coſtly Robes; 
With Ghaplets; and what other Pomp you can. 


When Perſons of Worth and Character died in foreign Countries, their 
Remains being brought home in 1) rns, were honour'd with the Cere- 
| Monies cuſtomary at other Funerals, but more eſpecially with this I 
am ſpeaking of. Plutarch reports, that all the Cities, thro' which De- 
metrius's Aſhes were convey'd, ſent Mourners to meet the ſacred Urn, 


W W 42> 5. > _— 1 


„ v. (a) Alianus Var, Hiſt. lib, V. cap. VI. (6) Enripid, Troad. v. 1143. 


* 
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with others to perform the Rites uſual on ſuch Occaſions, or at leaſt MW and mo 


” 


they arown'd it. with Garlands (a). The ſame Author reports, that 
Philopamen's Relicks, were attended by Captives-in Chains, and his 


Urn ſo cover'd with Ribbands and Chaplets, that ſcarce any Part of where" 
it was to be ſeen (b), This Ceremony was. either taken from the Ml which 
Games, wherein the Conquerors were rewarded with Crowus of Men v 
Leaves, as ſignifying that the Dead had finiſh'd their Courſe (c); or 

was deſign'd to expreſs the unmix'd and never-fading Pleaſures the 

Dead were to enjoy, upon their Removal out of this painful and | x 
troubleſome World (d); for Garlands were an Emblemn of Mirth The f 


and Joyfulneſs, and therefore uſually worn at Banquets and Feſtivals, pr 
The ſame may be obſerv'd of Ointments and Perfumes, the conſtan 15 0 
Attendants of Gaiety and Pleaſantneſs. To both theſe Ceremonies a 
we have an ingenious Alluſion of an old Poet in Stobeus, Hence 


Ou M & ùᷣ rg av Tor E5epavomluor 

IIpex eue dee, be XATAKEY CAT Ay 01s 

FEI uf naTaCdy]a; ov3ias Fiver ia. 

| Are Taha yep Tu 0, H 9) wardeton, 
TI2s & A&Ye Tis; 6 partelrn oi N.). 
Not that we leſs compaſſionate are grown, 
Do we at Funerals our Temples crown, 
Or with ſweet Eſſences adorn our Hair, 
And all the Marks of pleaſing Tranſport wear: 
But *cauſe we're ſure of that more happy State 


| Achi 


To which kind Death doth ev'ry Soul tranſlate, 
Which here by drinking we anticipate : | 
For ſoon as Death his fatal Shaft hath hurl'd, 
And us tranſmitted to the other World, 
352 8k We drinking ſign th' immortal Beverage, | 


ee 5 a ' 9 
And in ſweet Joys Eternity engage; 
Hence they by ev'ry one are only ſaid 

. To be right Happy, that are truly dead. BK 

This done, they proceeded re el, collocare, to lay out the 
dead Body; ſometimes they plac'd it upon the Ground, ſometimes up- An 
on a Bier, call'd a:yJoov, cee reer, or opere. Which they bedeck d ve 
With various Sorts of Flowers. Some are of Opinion the Corpſe Was Fg 
{laid out upon the Ground, afterwards lifted upon a Bier. This 105 
Office, as moſt of the former, was perform'd by the neareſt Relations; the 


whence Lyſias (e) amongſt other aggravating Circumſtances which at- 45 
bk ed the Death of Eratoſthenes, who was condemn'd by the Thirty 

yrants of Athens, reckons this as none of the leaſt, that they laid him 
out, aſſuming thereby an Office belonging of Right only to the neareſt 


\1(@)\Demetr o (Ub) Philopæ mene. (c) Suid 49. ( d) Clemens * lexan drin. Ir. v. 
lib. II. cap. VIII. (e) Orat. de Cade Eratoſthenis, 


and 


weak wi . | 
& vu 44% ot a. % 4? 


| The Reaſon of this Ceremony Was, that all Perſons 
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ind moſt tender Relations. Tiberius Ceſar is likewiſe cenfur'd by Dio, 
"ot only as*necleffing to wiſht Livia whey fick, but becauſe he laid her 
ut out with his own Hands, when ſhe” was dead ). The Place 
chere the Bodies were laid ont; was near the Enträſſeè of the Houſe, 
which being ſometimes termꝰd i p5rarror, it came to paſs that dead 
len were Cale =rpmwr ic,” Henee Euripides (H , 

„ os 18, unn bes DRIED 9117 4 N 
H freu. 60 ny a uyoþpays. it 1559 +- 
- _— „ 7. rea. N Ep og Tor 5 
| ns might have Op- 
portunity to ſearch Whether the, Party deceas'd had any Wounds, 


| or other Marks of an untimely and violent Death (c). It may be 


farther obſerv'd, that the Feet were always turn'd toward the Gate, 
Hence Perſius, | 1 8 bit of l rend nge 
—Tandemque beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, © 
In portam rigidos calces extendit. | 


K * 


Our dear departed Brother lies in State, e 
His Heels ſtretch'd out, and pointing to the G-:e, 


Achilles in Homer ſpeaks of Patroclus a aid eie 3 65 


| 4 -ey} x21 bn Seay ho Or Ei XA 


Kara, avs. mes Fupoy TerpapwwnO: 
Slain at the Entrance of the Tent he lies. 
Where we are told by the Scholiaſt, that by this Ceremony they ſig- 


ty'd that they were neyer to return after their being carry'd out. 
Wrilſt the Body lay in this Place, twas cuſtomary to give it con- 


| ſlant Attendance, to defend it from any Violence or Affront that 


might be offer d. Whence Achilles adds in the fore-cited Place, 


| 5 \ A? 3 = 
Mp. e 


4. w 


Round the dead Corpſe his fad Companions mourn, 


And alittle * we find him ſo paſſionately concern'd leſt Flies and 
Vermin ſhould pollute the Corpſe, that he could not be drawn from it 


to the Battel, till Theres had promis'd to guard it (). When any Per- 
lon died in Debt at Athens, there was ſomething more to be fear d, for 
the Laws of that City gave leave to Creditors to ſeize the dead Body, 


and deprive it of Burial till Payment was made; whence the Corpſe of 
MANUALS) raft ad: then! af 1X Hoi 2&6 cir 619 331 „as . 
— oe ? 2 x . reer 


— "ROLE 
r , g e F ee IIe 
2117 : 717 1 18. 1 19141 » Yau 2H " 


(% Lib. Lynt. () Alcefide. (e) Pollux lib, VII, cap. vil. (4) Sat. III. 
Fe 193. (e) lad. a. w. 251. (IN H. v. . — — 


Miltiades, 
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- Miltiades, who deceas'd in Priſon, being like to want the Honoy 
of Burial, his Son Cimon had no other means to releaſe it, but by 
taking upon himſelf bis Father's Debt and Fetters. 

Some Time before Interment, a piece of Money was put into 
the Corpſe's Mouth, which was thought to be Charon's Fare for 


wafting the departed Soul over the infernal River. This was by ſome | 


term'd 420x114 (a), by others Saydn (b), Severn, or Payduy;, 
from d e-, a Price; or becauſe it was given Tots Savors, to ded 
Men, ſo call'd from q, or dry Sticks (c). It was only a ſingle 
SC og; Ariſtophanes indeed introduces Hercules telling Bacchus jo 
muſt pay two Obboli (dj; 


Ey aAvtaciy TwwuTol u &vhp yipey 
Nauins Jidlg ei, Iv ëC o nabey. 
Th' old Ferry- man of Hell will waft you o'er 
In his ſmall Skiff for poor two oboli. | 
But the Comedian ſeems to ſpeak this only by way of Jeer to the Judge: 


in ſome of the Athenian Courts, who were preſented with two Obs 
at the End of their Seſſion ; whence Bacchus preſently ſubjoyns, 


Seb, ws peye SEG o? aaf]ays dd d „% 
I find two Oboli can much prevail 
In either World. 


Meurſius therefore, interpreting this Place of the common Cuſtom 
towards the Dead, and adding out of the Scholiaſt, that the Price was 
afterwards rais'd to three Oboli, ſeems not to have reach'd the Author's 
Meaning; for nothing can be more plain than that the Scholiaſt is to 
be underſtood of the S1za5:43; Aids, or Reward allow'd the Judges, 
which was two Oboli, and afterwards encreas'd to three, This Ce- 
remony was not us'd in thoſe Places which they fancy'd ſituate in the 
Vicinity of the Infernal Regions, and to lead thither by a ready and 
direct Road (e); Strabo particularly mentions that the Hermionans 
pleaded Exemption (F). atom 


Beſides this, the Corpſe's Mouth was furniſh'd with a certain Cake 


compos'd of Flower, Honey, &c. and therefore call'd ENT (9. 
This was deſign'd to appeaſe the Fury of Cerberus the Infernal Door- 
keeper, and to procure of him a ſafe and quiet Entrance, We have 
an Alluſion to this in the Comedian (ß) 


— 4, FEATS 
| * av > p 4 


ty 


— 


| © 5 4 77 T .? Tn. Revs tro bd mp * AMD. 
* * 4 * z * 


( Suidas. (0e) Heſychins, (i) Erymelogiei Auftor, (i) Ranir p. 217. Edit: 
Aurel. Allob, (e) Etymologici 5 v. daydA ng. (F Ceagi Lib. VIII. 
(%) Smidas, &c,, (6). Hſiſtratee. A Cot: 

; 170 "; 0 5 


virgil 
deſcri 


Joes 


boli 
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A Coffin he ſhall buy, and' I'll prepare | 
A Cake for Cerberus, I OE 


ring has oblig'd us with a larger Account of this Cuſtom, when he 
Jeſcribes the Sibyl and Æneas's Journey to the Infernal Shades (a); 


Cerberus hac ingens latratu regna trifauct 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro: 
Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit ; ille, fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit objeflam, atque immania terga reſolvit 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro: 
Occupat Aneas aditum, cuſtode ſepulto, 
Evaditque celer ripam irremeabilis undæ. 
—— In his Den they found 
The triple Porter of the Stygian Sound, 
Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear | 
His creſted Snakes, and arm'd his briſtling Hair; 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd | 
A Sop in Honey fteep'd to charm the Guard, wy 
Which, mixt with pow'rful Drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning Jaws, juſt op'd to roar; 
With three enormous Months he gapes, and ftrait, 
With Hunger preſt, devours the pleaſing Bait; 
Long Draughts of Sleep his monſtrous Limbs enſlave, 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious Cave. 
The Keeper charm'd, the Chief without Delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable Way. Mr. Dryden. 


Before we conclude this Chapter, it may be obſerv'd, that the whole 
Ceremony of laying out, and cloathing the Dead, and ſometimes the 


| Interment it ſelf, was call'd cuανννt ; (6): In the fame Senſe ancient 


Vriters uſe gvſrouiCev, with its Derivatives; thus Sophocles (c), 
Ov7G--0% que, Ts A veregv N fν 
MJ) ovſnopiCer, A tov 0aas Ne 
Do not preſume th' accurſed Corple t' inter, 
Baut let it lie expos'd to open View. 2 
It may farther be obſery'd, that during this Time the Hair of the de- 


ceas'd Perſon Was hung upon the Door, tO ſignifie the Family was in 
Mourning. And, till the Houſe was deliver'd of the Corpſe, there 


” 8 5 * 2 + LY 
6ꝙ—— — * — 


* W © 0 OE CET : — 


(4) AÆneid. VI. v. 417. (b) Aſcuyli Schaliaſtes, (c) Ajac. v. 1067. 5 
| | 00 


8 © ob LD ”, 
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ood before the Door a Veſſel of Water call'd 25 H (4), Apa | 
! 


Jas be (b), and from the Matter it was frequently made of, 58e 


as in Ariſtophanes (c): . 
arg 76 ndvdrs TExeanov & Weg. 
An earthen Veſſel full of Water place 
Before the Poor. FD 
Part of a Chorus in Euripides, ſeeing neither of theſe Signs, could 
ſcarce be induc'd to believe Alceſtis dead (d); 
Hud mdporvey S* 8x" ip 
TInyatoy, ws vos 
Te, yepviC" emi gyiTov munas 
XetTe Y Tig E ae9Fves Tom de 
os, & fs vexvoy mi 3t01 E,,H. 
I ſee no purifying Water plac'd 
Before the Doors, a Cuſtom us'd of old; 
Nor lock of Hair is in the Entrance fix'd, 
To ſhew the Houſe in Mourning, 


— H. H. 
The Deſign of this was, that ſuch as had been concern'd about the 
Corpſe, might purify themſelves by waſhing, which was call'd 3½ 
Sau d vd verpr. For not the Jews only (c), but the greateſt Part of 
the Heathen World thought themſelves polluted by the Contact of ; 
dead Body; Death being contrary to Nature, and therefore abhorr' 
by every Thing endu'd with Life. Hence the Cceleſtial Gods, thoſe 
eſpecially who were thought to give, or preſerve Light or Life 
would not endure the Sight of a Corpſe. Diana in Euripides pro. 


feſſes it unlawful for her to ſee Hippolytus, her Favourite, when dead; | 


Kai yep, h 38 & Hipurs puT25 open, 
Ord" 2upe N αꝭs Suu irmvoats. 
Farewel, for 'twere in me a ſinful Act 
To view the Dead, or to defile mine Eyes 

With the ſad Sight of an expiring Soul. 


Nor was the Houſe where the Corpſe lay free from Pollution, as ap- 
pears from the Words of Helena in Euripides (J). hs 
Ka. Je » nuiv Swpar', s » de 
To apnie Meriator. TY 


— 


— 


(a) Suidas, Pollux lib. VIII. cap. VII. (%) Heſychiut. (c) Exxryotaduo tes 
92 2 69. (e) Numer. cap. XIX. 11. Ecclus cap. XXXIV. 78 ( 5 Helo. 


For 


Plau 


— 
4 


— 
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Xop, For ſacred are our Houſes, not defil'd 
By the Death of Menelaus, ——— 


The Air proceeding from the dead Body was thought to pollute all 

Things into which it enter'd; whence all uncover'd Veſſels which ſtood 

in the ame Room with the Corpſe, were accounted unclean by the 

eus. 

ould . as the Funeral Solemnities were over; of which Ceremony I ſhall 
have Occaſion to diſcourſe in one of the following Chapters. 


3 4 


CHAP. IV. 
Of their Funeral Proceſſions. 


| HE next Thing to be obſerv'd is their Carrying the Corpſe forth, 
H, | which is in Greek term'd *»xourS#, and *x90029, in Latin, ela- 
tio, or exportatio; whence the Latin, eſſerre, exportare, and the 


Kirchman would have T&-9%ouiCey to be us'd in the ſame Senſe; but 
| the Place he produces out of Funapius (a) to that Purpoſe, ſeems ra- 
| ther to denote the Prætervetction of the Body by ſome Place, than its 
lation from the Houſe wherein it was prepar'd for Burial; for a- 

, is uſually ſpoken with reſpect to a Place in the middle Way 
of any Motion; e, belongs to the End, or Place where the 
| Motion ceaſes; but *xycuiZer, or eyo0:pav are only proper when 
we ſpeak of the Place whence the Motion begins, being the ſame 
with {Zo eve , carrying forth, which Words are taken by Theocri- 
us in the Senſe I am ſpeaking of (6); Ed Crs 


Ad de d' tupts viv awd Ipiow a3poar Ew 

Olceb pes mort KUpAT' Em anole m[vorla.. 

T' th' Morn when pearly Dew has overſpread 

The bending Graſs, we will bring forth our Dead 
ap* Down to the River's Side. 


Plautus likewiſe for efferre, hath foras ferre , 


Vue cras veniat perendie foras feratur ſoror- | 


0 "—— 

1 > . wy b angus a 66 „ 
Lo N : . + Sd « 

al ts 1 * 8822 * 


n WIR ITY 


inn 


Hence 'twas cuſtomary to Fave the whole Houſe purify'd as 


| Greth, pe, and £xxopiCer are Words r to Funerals. 


* 
29897 * 


7 W 
7 of 


(= Famblicho . (6) Idyll. xv. 132. | (9) Anlularia, | 2085.0 get 


For | The 


—̃̃ . —— .. 
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inferior Rank were committed to the Ground without ſo much Noi 


Nor was it unuſual to perform the Solemnities, elpecially of poor 


The Time of Burial ſeems not to have been limited. The Authy 


of the Geniales Dies (a) tells us, That 2 5 were uſually kept . 
venteen Days, and ſeventeen Nights, | 
which he ſeems to have out of Homer, who reports, that Achilles, 


efore they. were interr'd, 


Body after ſeventeen Days and as many Nights of. Mourning, yy | 
committed to the Flames (5), A | 
FEAJaxalden wit os io v Te x) rw. 
KNA d Fever Ts Ne, NynTol 2 ar pr, 
O ondα¹,ννẽ,ñ un d iouly αiü%,˙. 
Seventeen long Days were in ſad Mourning ſpent, 
As many Nights did Gods and Men lament, 
But on the Eighteenth laid you on the Pile. 


Servius was of Opinion, that the Time of burning Bodies, was the 
eighth Day after Death, the Time of burying the ninth (c); but thi 
muſt only be underſtood of the Funerals of great Perſons, which coul 
not be duly ſolemniz'd without extraordinary Preparations; Men of 


and Pomp. The ancient Burials ſeem to have been upon the third u 
fourth Day after Death: Thus the Author of the Argonautics d); 


At vero ornantes ſupremo funus honore, 
Tres totos condunt lugubri murmure ſoles, 
Magnifice tumulant quart. — | 
With three Days Mourning they the Fun'ral grac'd, 

(The laſt good Office due to the Deceas'd) 

But on the fourth they o'er his Body rear'd 

A ſtately Tomb. >» 5 H. H. 


Perſons, upon the Day after their Death; which appears from an 
Epigram in Callmachus; _ 72 ny | 
Aauueya Tis d iy ede & ade, nite xai oct, 
Xa, I 0p34n pots x $1700 oy nẽE ois, 
Ty rien #AQWGavTEs . 
Who knows what Fortunes on to-morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one Day well to us appear'd, | 
And on the next was mournfully interr'd ? 


Pherecydes alludes to this Cuſtom in his Epiſtle to Thales preſery'd by 


— 


"- -* — — — 


(«) Lib. 11l. cap. VII. (Y 04yf. 6. v. 63, le vEneid, v. (4) Lib, II. 


1 Laey. 
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artis (a), telling him he 9 every Minute to breath his laſt, 
uthor and had invited his Friends to his Funeral the Day following. | 
t le. i © The Ceremony was perform'd in the Day, for Night was look'd 
"rd; on as a very improper Time; becauſe then Furies and evil Spirits, 
Mer which could not endure the * ventur'd abroad. Hence Caſſandra 
N in a Quarrel with Talthybius foretells, as one of the greateſt Miſ- 

| chiefs that could betal him, that it ſhould be his Fortune to be bury'd 


in the Night (5); 
H xaxis xakd; Tagion vuildc, d & „up. 
An evil Fate attends thy Obſequies, 
Thy Fun'ral Rites ſhall be perform'd at Night. 


| Young Men only, that dy'd in the Flower of their Age, were bury'd in 
the Morning Twilight; for ſo dreadful a Calamity was this accounted, 
that they thought it undecent, and almoſt impious, to reyeal it inthe 
| Face of the Sun, Whence (as the Expounders of Fables tell us) came 
the Stories of Youths ftol'n into Aurora's Embraces; for when beaute- 
ousand hopeful young Men ſuffer'd an untimely Death, it was cuſtoma- 
ry to alleviate the Diſaſter by giving it a more pleaſant and agreeable 
Name; whence inſtead of calling their Departure Death, they termir 
Huben geraylwy c): Becauſe theſe Funerals were celebrated b 
| Torch-light, it became cuſtomary to carry Torches at all other Burials, 
tho' perform'd in the Day; whence came that proverbial Speech, 
whereby old Men are ſaid to approach Ti Thu Safa Ts Bir, to the 
Torch of their Life (d). The Athenians went counter to the reſt of the 
| Grecians, for their Laws enjoyn'd them to celebrate their Funerals be- 
fore Sun-riſe : Which Command Czcerg () will have to be no ancienter 
than Demetrius the Phalerean ; but Demoſthenes makes Solon the Author 
| thereof (F); *tis not improbable thatit might be firſt inſtituted by Solon, 
and afterwards reviv'd by Demetrius: The Deſign ſeems to have been 
to moderate the expenſive Extravagance in Funerals, which a more 
open and publick Celebration ſeem'd to require. 
| The Bearers uſually mounted the Corpſe 1 their Shoulders, which 
Euripides calls d pd lu u, ſpeaking of Alceſtis O, 


— TT oAu 
Sep dplv pos TAQNITE, Y uf 
The Servants to the Grave the Corple do bear 
Upon their Shoulders. 


The Body was ſometimes plac'd upon a Bier, inſtead of which the Ta- 
ode monians commonly us'd their Bucklers; whence that remarkable 


(a) Vita Pherecydis ſub fin. () Eurip. Troad. v. 446. ( Heraclides Ponticus de 
- Ulegor. He meric. ſub fin. Euflathins. (4) Plutarehus lib. An ſeni capeſſ. fit Reſp. 
le) De Leg. lib, II. (F) Orat. in Macartatum. ( Alceſt. v. 607. 


Command 


—— —— I—_ > ee 
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Command of one of their Matrons to her Son, 5 7p. N wr} 7700 
i. e. either bring this (pointing to his Buckler) back, or be brought 10 
it. Nor was this Cuſtom unknown in other Places. Virgil had 
mention'd it in his tenth Æneid (a); 5 


si multo gemitu lacrymiſque 
Impoſitam ſcuto referunt Pallanta frequentes. 


In doleful Plaints his dear Companions mourn 
Their dead Friend Pallas on his Target born. 


But the moſt ancient Grecians ſeem to have convey'd their dead h. 
dies to their Funerals without ay Support; whence (as Fuſtathiy 
obſerves) Patroclus being carry'd forth by the Myrmidones, Achill 
went behind to ſupport fis Head (6); _ = 


— river 5 u xe IO AX 
Behind Achilles did bear up his Head. 


This ſeems to be che Meaning of Euripides's $925.Shu mug, 
when ſpeaking of Rheſus's Funeral, he introduces the Chorus uttering 
theſe Words (c), 5 : 


Tis dp nepdnig $305, & Barats, 
Tov v&6dpyrov £v Y 
So ef wipme; 


What God, O King, mov'd with becoming Care, 
Shall with his Hand behind ſupport thy Head? 


The Perſons preſent at Funerals were the dead Man's Friends and fe. 
| lations, who thought themſelves under an Obligation to pay this lf 
Reſpect to their deceas'd Friend. Beſide theſe, others were frequent) 
invited to encreaſe the Solemnity, where the Laws reſtrain'd them not 
from it; which they did at ſome Places, either to prevent the Diſor- 
ders which often happen'd at ſuch promiſcuous Meetings, or to mit- 
gate the exceſſive Charges of Funerals, Thus we find that Pittacu 
eſtabliſh'd a Law at Mitylene, that none but the Relations of the De- 
ceas'd ſhould appear at Funerals; Solon alſo laid ſome Reſtraint upon his 
Athenians, wholly excluding all Women under threeſcore Years of Age 
from theſe Solemnities; yet Relations were admitted whilſt under that 
Age, as appears from Lyſias's Oration in Defence of Eratoſthenes, Who 
had murder'd his Wife's Gallant, whoſe firſt Acquaintance with her, he 
tells us, proceeded from ſeeing her at a Funeral. Vet they ſeem not 
to have gone promiſcuouſly among the Men, but in a Body by them- 
ſelves; as may be collected from theſe Words in Terence's Andria; 


— 


— A___ 


( v. ses. (% Iliad. V. (e] Weſo. v. 886, 
Effertur 
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Effertur, imus: Interea inter mulieres, rs 4 
| Que ibi aderant, forte unam adſpicio adoleſcentulum. 
The Corpſe is carry'd forward, and we follow, 
But mongſt the Women 'twas my Chance to ſee 
A beautiful young Creature, —— 


The Habit of theſe Perſons was not always the ſame ; for tho' they 
ſometimes put on Mourning, and in common Funerals as frequently 
retain'd their ordinary Apparel; yet the Exequies of great Men were 
commonly celebrated with Expreflions of Joy for their Reception in- 
to Heaven. Thus Iimoleon's Herſe was follow'd by many thouſands 
of Men and Women in white Garments, and bedeck'd with Garlands, 
as in Feſtival Solemnittes (a) ; Aratus's Funeral was likewiſe celebrated 
with Pæans, or Songs of Triumph and Dances (b). 1 

When the Body Was convey'd out of the Houſe, they took their laſt 
Farewel, ſaluting it in a certain Form of Words, as appears from Ad- 
metus 's Speech to the Pheræans preſent at the Feger bis Wife (c); 


Tues 5 Thy ders g, ws vouiCeTar, 
IIecceirar &1y,ca7 viarlu odoy. 

Do you, ſince ancient Cuſtom ſo requires, 
Salute the Corpſe, and take your laft Farewel. 


The Proceſſion was commonly made on Horſeback, or in Coaches, 
but at the Funerals of Perſons to whom a more than ordinary Reve- 
rence was thought due, all went on Foot: Which Reſpect the Athe- 
ans paid to the Memory of Theophraſtus, as an Acknowledgement of 
his excellent Virtues (4). The Relations went next the Corpſe, the 
Teſt walk'd ſome diſtance off: Sometimes the Men went before it with 
their Heads uncover'd, the Women following it. Patroclus was car- 


ry'd to his Funeral, ſurrounded by the Grecian Soldiers, 


lese T immhes, d vegO- amniro metov 
Mveior, & d piguor eie TidTegravv Ar (c) 
The ſad Proceſſion by the Horſemen led, 

The thronging Footmen in the Rear ſucceed, 

And in the midit his Friends Patroclus bear. 


But the ordinary way was for the Body to go firſt, and the reſt to 
follow; which appears as from many other Inſtances, ſo from that 
of Terence (f), | | | 


A... 


— 


(a) Plutarchus Timoleonte 'b Idem Arate. (e Euripid. Alceſt. v. 668. (d) Di- 
ogenes Laertius Theophraſto. ( Hemer Iliad. . (f) Andris. | 
O | 
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wWilizay 150 urviyors ut in mind, a ite Ins Py vi 
to e hey ore woje pu fn gh in "the Way 70 e ſon was 
one before (a), "x the Funerals of Soldiers, "he eir Fe 13 7550 
ded With 1 ir 8 ears pointe towards the Gtöuncd and the Up. 
permòôſt Part of thei? lers turn'd downwards, a$hasÞten forme! 
obſery'd (b). This was not done fo much (as ſome fancy) becaule the 
Gods were carv'd upon their Bucklers, whoſe Faces 5 8 5 e been 
polluted by the Sioht of dead Body, as that they might recede fron 
their commom Cuſtom; the Method of Mourning'being to act quit 
contrary to what was uſual at other Times: and therefore not only 
their Bucklers, but their, Spears, and the reſt of their Weapons were 
inverted, Nor was this only a Marta Cuſtom, but ap i likewiſe 
in Peace; for at the Funerals of ney their Enfi igns of Honour 
were inverted, as appears from the Poet (c) i. +4419 


17011. 


Quos * vidi * Faſees, 3 in ſungre via, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 


The Faſces firſt J at a Funfral ſaw, .. £907 51 
With Heads turn'd downwards, the * Badge of Woe. 


To perform this-Ceremony they term'd 2x72 pral; — ori pion 
and 455% p/=4t ; the firlt with reſpect to the Houſe, out of which 
. the Body was 'carry'd forth ;the ſecond with reſpe@'to the Places bj 
Wien, 5 Ne * an lat, to 5 Place Whither 4 was dae 
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Of their Mourning for the Dead. 


Jo SEP al r 7 
HE Ceremonies by which they ud to . their Sorrow up. 
7] on the Death of Friends, and on other Occalions, were various 
and uncertain : But it feems to have been 4 cofiſtant Rule 3. 
mongſt them to recede, as much as poſſible, in Habit andalb their Be. 


havi iour, from their ordinar y. Cuſtoms; ; by which Flange they. thought 
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tt would appear, that ſome extraordinary Calamity had befall'n them? 


1 MW Hence it was, that Mourners in ſome Cities demean'd themſelves in 
dhe very ſame manner with Perſons who in other Places deſign'd to 


4, J . " 


another, it ſometimes happen'd that what in one Place paſs'd for an 


expreſs Joy: For the Cuſtoms of one City being contrary to thoſe of 
wi Expreſſion of Mirth, was in others a Token of Sorrow. The moſt or- 


wa Wl di) Ways. of expreſling Sorrow, were theſe that follow, 
ien . They abſtain d from Banquets and Entertainments, and baniſh'd 
b. from their Houſes all muſical Inſtruments, and whatever was proper to 
e Wiki Pleaſure, or bore an Air of Mirth and Gaiety, Thus Adne- f 
in £xripides upon the Death of Alceſtis ())) 


luce 5 ous, gun, & tuning, | 
Treo vs re, M504) . 1 x mor Sus. 175 
Voss mote to pleaſing Banquets will T fun, 

All Converſation with my Friends I'll un; 
No more my Brow ſhall fragrant Chaplets wear, 

But all the Marks of Joy ſhall difappeary* 00000 

No more I'll Muſick hear, too weak to fave _ | . 

My dear Alceſits from the conqu'ring Grave, e l K. 


They frequented no publick Solemnities, nor appear'd in Places of Con- 
courſe, but ſequeſtred themſelves from Company, and refrain'd even 
| from the Comforts and Conveniencies of Life. Wine was too great a 
Friend to Chearfulneſs to gain Admiſſion into ſo, melancholy Society: 
the Light itſelf was odious, and nothing courted but dark Shades and 
loneſeme Retirements, which they thought bore ſome Reſemblance 
to their Misfortunes (5) : Whence Artem idorus lays it down as a cer- 
tain Fore- runner of Death, for any one to dream of a Fire's being ex- 
tinguiſn'd during the Sickneſs of any in the ſame Family (c). 

2. They diveſted themſelves of all Ornaments, and laid aſide their 
Jewels, Gold, and whatever was rich and precious in;their Apparel. Thus 
Lycophren deſcribes the Women that mourn'd for Achillss's Death (4); 


Tuuaeg , & Eras Tubs id este 48 
lende 73 eb, νοο, Aland TelToy, 
Kat A ?-, ns den ute ,s 


nll Ke irs poo gane u,. pion, | ] 
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none | This © the Women ſhall a Cuſtom be, | 

e To mourn” Achilles, third ffom Æacus, 

Lib. JL eulen 8 | 1 = _ 
. 0% Ateeb, v. 343. (4) Gloſſ. vet. Plutirchns Conſolat. ad Vxorem: (e) Lt. 


l. cap. IX. Candy. v. $59, noſtrumque ibi Commentazium conſule. 
7 (9 0 O 2 Grand- 


196 Of #he) Miſcellany uf bf Gree. 
Grandchild to Dar7s, and of largeſt Size; Wenns 
To mourn Achilles frightfül in the War. * 
Not cloth'd with rich Attire of Gems and Gold, 
With glitt' ring Silks or Purple. uc not 3% 


5 „ NA dee, enen ede £ ol 
The Cuſtom is frequently mention d in the Poets, but was not pe. 
culiar to Mourners for the Dead; being likewiſe, with ſeveral other 
Ceremonies noted in this Chapter, practis'd by all that lamented for 


any great Calamity. Whence Hecuba had no ſooner heard the For: 


tune alſign'd to herfelt and Caſſandra, bur Jhe cry'd ot, 
— ziale, r Caf us | 
nfs, hard yer .. 
Oro cee left, comps IJ. 
Throw off theſe rich, theſe conſecrated Robes, 
And hallow'd Crowns, TSS 


» 4 * 


* _ 
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Notice of Philomela's Death, is thus deſcrib'd by Ovid (H; 
| 8 — velamina N 3 Go any 


Diripit ex humeris auro fulgentia lato, 
Induiturque atras veſtes _ 
From off her Back th embroider'd Robes ſhe tears, 
And Progne now in mournful Black appears. | 


Their mourning Garments were always black, whence Prone Ka 
9 


Thus likewiſe Althæa, when her Brethren were ſlain by Meleager (c), 


— plangore dato meſtis ululatibus urbem 
Implet, & auratas mutavit veſtibus atris. 5 
She fills with piteous Plains the ſpacious Town, 5 
And "ſtead of glitt'ring Robes puts Sable on. 


To which Cuſtom Pericles had reſpe& when he boaſted, „ That he 
«© had never given any Citizen Caule to put on Black (d). Hence 4r- 
temidorus will have it to be a Preſage of Recovery, for a ſick Perſon 
to dream of black Cloaths, ſince not thoſe that die, but thoſe who 
ſurvive to mourn, were apparell'd in Black (e). The Ægyptians are re. 
ported by Servius to have introduc'd this Cuſtom, when they mourn'd 
far the Death of Liber, othewiſe call'd Oſiris, who was treacherouſly 
circumvented and murder'd by his Brother T). Farther, mourning 
Garments differ'd not from their ordinary Apparel in Colour only, but 
likewiſe in Value, as being of cheap and coarſe Stuff ; which may be 
e of Terence (F), beſide many others; 


obſerv'd from this Examp 
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Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam oſſendimus, 0 
Mediocriter veſl am veſte lugul bri tat sms R Amor o! 
Ejus ande cauſa, opinor, qua erat mortua. 

We found her buſie at the Loom, niet” 

In a probe mourning Habit, which ſhe wore 


For le old D Death, as I ſuppoſe. 488 


np tore, cut off, and ſometimes ſhay'd their Hair; nor was it 


| ſuflicent to deprive. themſelves of a ſmall Part only. for. we find 


Electra in E uripides finding Fault with Helena for ſparing her Locks, 
and thereby defrauding the Dead (a). This Cuſtom is too well known 
to need any Confirmation by Examples, They had ſeyeral Ways of 
diſpoſing of their Hair; It was ſometimes 1 upon the dead 


_ as we learn Hoon, Patroclus's Funeral, where ts Grecians to 


ſhew N Affection and Reſpect to 295 cover'd his "OY" With their 
Hair ( ) ; | 


Seit <6 feof ve 2 . Zee Aoy 
Kegel i nn— oc 4's 

They ſhav'd their Heads, and en with Ter Hair 
The Body. 8 PIES 


Statins hath likewiſe obſery d the fame Practice (c); 


tergoquꝛ & pectore fu ſam 
e ferro minuit e ſacentit 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis. | 


He cut off all the Hair, that Gram his Hoot: 
Down to the Back and Breaſt was comely ſpread, 
And cover 'd wich it the dead Face. 


1+; 


It Wenihetiſe econ. to caſt it into the Funeral Pile to be con- 
ſam'd with the Body of their Friend; as Achilles appears to have 


bone: at Hatrotlus q Funeral 187 FE 


Ent arid vpn; Earls d eνxꝓ e Ae 
Tt 5 52 Set Neid F074. D T ονν,νjit 


a. "Standing, hard by the Pile, the comely Hair, 5 


WIIich for Sperchius was before preſerv'd,. 
"a now cut off, and caſt into the Flames. 1 
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Sometimes it was laid upon the Grave, Us we find in ſthylus (i) 
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| I.,. ſee this Hair upon the Graye, 44 4 1 . 
N | Sl Cb Yi 210 wore TEH- + [+ 351.01 21 fly; Seti nic. ' 
Canate in Ovid bewails her Misfortune, becauſe. ſhe: was debarr'd 
| from performing this Ceremony to her beloy'd Macareus. 
i 2d e A 16H eig 191 Kn nsr. io De! [TRE rds 
| Non mtntelucuit lacrymis perfundere: juſtis, 
J . 1 * 5 8 * . . 3 4 | 5 9. : 
ö In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulthra comas. 
Twas not permitted me with briny Tears 
. : . | | &5i $3.7 WITS: 131 on! 4 
| | To bathe thy liteleſs Corpſe, or bring my Hairs 


Unto thy Sepulchre. 


or oo wy © * * 
4 


Some reftrain this Practice to Sons, or very near Relations; butit 
ö appears by many Inſtances to have been common to all that thought 
1 themſelves oblig'd to exp their Reſpe&, or Love to the Dead; 
inſomuch that upon the Death of great Men, whole Cities and Coun- 
tries were commonly ſhav'd. | SQ jk 
This Practice may be accounted for two Ways; for the Scholiaf 
upon Sophocles obſerves, that it was us'd partly to render the Ghoſt of 
the deceas'd Perſon propitious, which ſeems to be the Reaſon why 
they threw Hair into the Fire to burn with him, or laid it on his Bo- 
dy; parny that they might appear disfigur'd, and careleſs of their 
Beauty; for long Hair was look'd on as very becoming, and the 
Greeks prided themſelyes in it; whence they are ſo frequently ho- 
nour'd by Homer with the Epithet of x-pnioptoTes, 
It may be farther obſerv'd, that in ſolemn and publick Mournings 
it was common to extend this Practice to their Beaſts, that all Things 
might appear as deform'd and ugly as might be. Thus Admetus, upon 
the Death of Alceſtis, commands his Chariot Horſes to be ſhorn (6); 


"LEV 


Teberrng 75 Crude, x, RorduTuras 
Hons 01d igw Teurer oy wvor gull, 

My Chariot-horſes too my Grief ſhall ſhare, 
Let them be ſhorn, cut off their comely Mains. 


Thus likewiſe the Theſſalians cut off their own Hair and their Horſes 


Mains at the Death of Pelopidas (c); when Maſiſtius was ſlain in a Skit- le 

miſn with the Arhenians, the Perſians ſhay'd themſelves, their Horſes fo 

and their Mules; But Alexander, as in the reſt of his Actions ſo here- ſu 

in he went beyond the reſt of Mankind; for at the Death of Hepha- th 

Ae. Y Earipides Alceſtide. v. 428. (e) Platarehus Pelopida. (d) Idem. x, 
* | | dren cd 
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(% an, he did got only cut aff the, Mains of his Hogſes-and Mules, hug> 
dock down the Battlements from the City-Walls, that even Towns 
might ſeem Mourners ; and jnftead.of their former beayicous Appear- 
ance, look bald at the Funeral (. 5 
It may be objected indeed to Nhat L have been ſptaking; that Shav- 
ing was a Sign of Joy; whereas to let their Hair grow long, was the 
practice of ꝓerſons in Affliction: Hence Joſebb is aid to have been 
ſhiy'd when he was deliver'd out of Priſon; and Mephiboſherh; during 
the Time David was baniſh'd from Jeruſalem, let his Hair grow, but 
on his Return ſhav'd himſelf: Thus likewiſe Mariners upon their 
Deliverance from Shipwreck, us'd to ſhave themſelyes: To which 
Practice Juvenal hath this Alluſion (b)) ; 38 


gaudent ibi vertice raſo | 
;  *2 3 1 nd ain 218i 711 3e oY be 
Garruld ſecuri harrare pericula naute. 
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And there ſhorn Sailors boaſt what they endur'd. | 


Whence Artemillorus will have Mariners that dream of having their 
whole Head ſhav'd, to be forewarn'd by the Gods, that they are to 
undergo very great Hazards, but to eſcape with Life (c). Pling al- 
ſo in one of his Epiſtles interprets his Dream of cutting off his 
Hair, to be a Token of his Deliverance from ſome imminent Dan- 
ger; and the Poets furniſh us with ſeveral Examples to our Purpoſe: 
Lycophroz, for Inſtance, thus deſeribes a general Lamentation (d); 
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In mournful Blacks ſhall ev'ry Soul appear, 

Fach ſhall with loathſom Dirt his Face beſmeer; 

Neglected Hair ſhall now luxuriant grow, 

And by its length their bitter Paſſion ſhow ; 

Inceſſantly they ſhall their Loſs complain, 

And all their Life be one ſad mournful Scene; 

Thus they the never-dying Names ſhall fave  _ 

Of ancient Patriots from the conquer'd Grave. H, H. 
es Plutarch undertaking to ſolve this Difficulty, reports that the Men 1 
= let their Hair grow, but the Women were ſhav'd; It being the Faſhion 
bor Men to wear their Hair ſhort at other Times, and for Women to 
bs ſuffer theirs to grow (e): But on the contrary it piainly Appears from 
4. the Inſtances a ady produc'd, and many others, that the Men fre- 

v. 973. (e) FRomanis Quæſt. 5 Abr 
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* e 967th Rain“ wich Trärs my Robes em fl if} 563 

Terence likewiſe, the Scefle of whoſe' Fa able is Aid in 1 "Grice, lat thu 

deſcrib'd a Wetmant in Mourning a); ioqu 17914 Fe ned dass 
Texentem telam faudioſe ipſam effendimun, - SNA deln. 
Mediocriter veſtitam veſte lagubri, . d N nd . 
Ejus ant.s cauſa, opinor, 4%; erat mortus, i 1 
Sine auro tum ornatam, ita ati que ornantur _— 5 dip 
Nulla mals 1 re eſſe expolitam muliebri, | 

-©% »Capiltus paſſus, prolixus, circitm caput © wes agate 
Rejectus negligenter. 


We found her at the palifal Loom employ'd; ee age 8 

Dreſt in a mourning Habit; which ſne wore” JIE 

For the old Woman's Death, 48 1 ſuppoſe: 3 

| She was not trick'd up in a gaudy güne a 
Nor dreſsid in Robes of Velvet, or of Gold. 

Nor patch. d Or painted to attract the Eyes n 49) 15 
Of her Gallants, but with diſnhevell'd Hair ur vol 1 

| Careleſly o'er her. Shoulders thrown, ——, 10 5 
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Wherefore two Things may be, obſery'd og; tg Solurionol this 
Difficulty : 

_ Firſt The Mannerpf being Thav'd.:For:tho' to be ſhav?d;ortrimm'd 
by FFs was a Token Cheerfulneſs, yet thoſe that cut off their 
own Hair, and that in a negligent and careleſs manner, were look'd 
on as Mourners :.\W hence, tho! Ariomidurug, reports; that no Man 
under the Preſſure of Misfortunes was. ever ſhav'd As yet he adds 
in the ſame Chapter, that for a Man to dream of ſhaving himſelf, 
was a Preſage of ſome! great Calamity ; becaufe Men in duch Cit- 
cumſtances were wont to ſhave themablais 19717 . 

Secondly, The different Faſhions of ſeveral Nations are to * conſi 

eri d For where it was cuſtomary to wear ſhort Hair, there the Length 


of Hair was a Foken of Mourning ; but where long Hair was in Fa 


fhion, there Mourners ſhav'd thenitlbes, Tis e by Herodotus 
() and others (d), that the Argians having loſt Thyrea to the * Spartans, 
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ernie ir es ro again to its uceuſtom'd Len IFthey tecoyer'd 
kn Place” The * The Sparras, on the (contrary, u wer Heir Halt 
ſhort; put ree: that froni that Tide he Foc nouriſh Ae 
Hair, in 5 to ou Enemies. Now in dene ies, Wllen the 
Faſhion was ee ſhort Hair, then 8 were diſtinguh'd b 
Hair; but long Hair comin into aſhion, re:ſhay'd, 

2 ' 'Twas Fee for P1000 overwhelm' 24 It 1 Gt. pe unable 
to bank up under it, te throw chemſelves GR cl Earth and roll in 


'he Duſt ; and the more dirty the Ground was, the better it ſery'd 


to defile them, and to expreſs their Sorrow and Dejection. Thus 
b himſelf upon the Death of his Son Meleager ©; j 
Pulvere canitiem genitor, vultuſque ſeniles © © . 
Fœdat humi fuſos, ſpatioſumque intrepat æuvum. 
His hoary Head, and furrow'd Checks beſmears | 
wi nolſom Dirt, and chides the tedious Years. 4 
priam in Homer repreſents his lamenting of Hethar i in the fame Po- 'Y 
ſture (5); N 1 
O0 Yap TO tau car dus v Brepdextom Hel. 
EZ % ons var eto ir eg ig d FU » ; 
Ax x Us dd nid se mueie ππν, 
Abs & xiproot αοντονινν x7 ubTegr. i 
Soft Sleep has never'clos'd theſe watchful Eyes, : | 
Since my dear Son became your fatal Prize; 
But Day and Night I mourn my wretched Fate, 
And on my countlefs Suff rings ruminate, | | 
Welt'ring ia every filthy Place. H. H. 
5 They cover'd their Heads with Aſhes, Thus Achilles upon the 
TO of Patrochas's 8 Death te); oy 
\ Apperhpyer 3 Reis & SAY Koviy 4a, 
bbs e KEW KEGANTG 
Then taking Aſhes up wich both his Hands, 
| He threw them on his Head, C idk: | 
het Cogent werelikewiſe practis'd in he Eaſtern c Counties, hide 
ve: find ſo frequent Mention of Penitents Tying” moore the Ground, 
and, mug PP. ackcdoth and Aſhes.” rs 0 
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6. Wben any Occaſion requir'd their, Attendance abroad, their Heat 
were muffled up, as appears from, theſe, Verſes in the Epigram (; 


FG eG OITEC ? 


£18 17104 Hf eee, 8. nes „ e | 
TAR met een Me {41 FETOTE 5316 20011] e bose Þ 


WIN YL, 7 
epreſen 


7 — 
Tlnuare 4, ÞSaryvoiy 


n 
eren, m I. a4 ks 
£7 „ 
19 , 3.14% 
- 1480 4 


Her Face wrapt in a Veil declar'd her Wes. — 
* dne een J n d ds ene S7 
Whence Oreſtes perſwading Electra to leave off Mourning, bid N 
be unveil'd; N * > p; \4 * Fre. lt ine n 41 _ SiS ba Nt Ka 
2 A5 fe, Pie , a. 115631 6657 (2197 Aero W 
vated @ Kai INTO nde, At 
Ex Jaupuo! T' amd. 
| Pull off your Veil, dear Siſter, and forbear Death (/ 
This Grief, —— | | 
Nor was this the Faſhion of Women only; for Adraſius came I Un 
Theſeus after his Loſs at Thebes, xaripns XN lots, wherefore Th ff 
F © ff ett” Hah 
1910 F | | Te 
AE, Unanhui ou n29T4, mapes Yb. 
1 Y » nu . 5 any In! 
Speak out, unfold your Head, refrain from Tears. delng 2 
5 | mop | 1 nh Lorca bl mong 
Thus likewiſe Haman, upon the Defeat of his Plot againſt Morde menia, 
is ſaid to have haſted to his Houſe of Mourning, and having his Rui * ar 
uſtom 


cover d ( ); and the Jews are repreſented by Jeremy as being aſam ; 
g their Heads in the Time of a grieyol } ma 
| 3, | | eedies, 
but alſo 1 


and confounded, ant coveri 
Famine (d). | 
7. Another Token of Dejection was, to decline their Heads upon 


their Hands. W hence Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous Trojans 0 un . 
Er} 5 ner Aden LG. 5 o. T. 
They with their Hands ſupport their drooping Head. — 
8. They went ſoftly, to expreſ s their Faintneſs, and Loſ S of Seen f - 5 


and Spirits, Thus Ahab King of 1ſrael being terrify'd by the Ju 
ment Elias denounc'd againſt him, fafted, and la) in Sackcloth, a MW An 
went ſoftly (f) : And Hezekiah King of Judah being told by the Pro- 
Phet, that he was never to recover of a Diſtemper ke then lay under, Nor was 
amongſt other Expreſſions of Sorrow hath this, 1 ſpall go ſoftly a erſons 
my Years in the Bitterneſs of my Soul (g. mob ylonoups tt * 

5 e H t 8 Þ Ie olen 


n 


(s) Antholog. lib. v. cap. XXXII. () Eurip. Supplic. 110. (%) Efbe. 


dap. VI. 12. (4. Cap. XIV. 3, 4. (e Entipid; Helen, 377. (J) 1 Reg · XXI. 27, (©) Dios 
+ VI. 12. (al Cap. XIV. 3, 4. (e) Euripid. Helen, 377. (J) 1 Reg. XXI. 2 1 
(£) 1ſaieh cap, XX XVI. iI. er 


egibus 


9. They) 746.1 


* . N. N K IN 4 
OP the Miſerilmy Cuſtoms of Greece, 203 
o They beat their Breaſts and Thighs, and tore their Fleſh, mak- 
no Furrows in tlieir Faces with their Nails ; Which Actions, tho' 
natis'd ſometimes by Men, were more frequent among Women, 
choſe Paſſions are more violent and angbvernable.” Thus Nonnus 
epreſents them (a), — 9% M4 Fx» 04, 


— onoflyoy 3 yuuros 
ETuyvis epd a¹ν u dl mapalw, 
Kal fod\torg nopuaany Erica Sdrxlvau wat lg 
Women with Nails their Breaſts and Faces tear, 
And thus their boundleſs headſtrong Grief declare. 


Death (6). 
Audiit exanimis, trepidoque exterrita curſu, 
_ » Unguibus ora ſoror fœdans & peflora palmis, 
Her Siſter hearing, ſpeeds with frightful Haſte, 
Tears her ſoft Cheeks, and beats her panting Breaſt, 


ef 


Th 


lany Inſtances of this Nature occur in both Languages, the Cuſtom 
teins generally practis'd both in Greece and at Rome. Solon thought fir, 
mongſt other Extravagancies at Funerals, to forbid this O. The Lace- 


ec WW enanians bore the Death of their private Relations with great Con- 
Heu ncy and Moderation; but when their Kings dy'd, had a barbarous 


uſtom of meeting in vaſt Numbers, where Men, Women and Slaves, 
| mix'd together, tore the Fleſh from their Foreheads with Pins and 


upon alſo to gratify the Ghoſts of the Dead, who were thought to feed 
s (6), oon, and ro delight in nothing ſo much as Blood, as Servius has 


rov'd from Varro (d). . TE 
10, They accus'd and curs'd their Gods: Hence Statins (, 


— injuſtos rabidis pulſare querelis 


Cælicolas ſolamen erit. 
engt ne AT he 


Tude- MT inveigh againſt the Gods with juſteſt Rage, 
And call them envious, may our Grief aſſwage. 


ut frequently done by Men of all Qualities, and that in the moſt g 
d ſolemn Manner that could be, as appears from the ſame Poet (. 


The Fn {50 ESE l | £5 1 n 
XI. , 10 Diaayſ Lib. IX. 15. (6) Virgil. nu. IV. 673. ( Plutarchus Solone, Cicero 
Pregibus. (4) An. Lib. III. Conf, Idem in An, Lib, XII. (Y Sylv. Lib. v. 
Tbey Y Tes. Il. Fs 4 


— rim 


n 


1 the ſame manner Anna bewails her Siſter Dido's unexpected 


edles. The Deſign of this was not only to teſtify their Sorrow, 


nder or was this the Effect of extravagant Paſſion, or practis'd only by 
erſons of weaker Underſtandings in the Extremity of their Sorrow, 
grave 
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I iimevique ſenes, en longo examine matre: 


I The aged Sires, and Pames in num'rous Crouds 
Bewail, and curſe the 'Enyy of the Gade Id Trieqme) 
ON OP Q FIEOFIN 20 F Faris 3 9troeroect ee _ * 


”_ 


t 


Etſſe finent: Nimium vobis Romana propago 


Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria hac ſi dona ſuiſſent. 


This Wonder of the World the Gods but ſhow, | 
Heav'n were impov'riſn'd ſhou'd he ſtay below: 
Bleſs'd to exceſs had been the Roman State, 
Had Heav'n theſe Gifts as laſting made as great. H. K 


Sometimes their impious Rage againſt the Gods proceeded to the pi. 
ling down their Altars, and ſacking their Temples; an Example where 
of we have in Neoptolemus, who being inform'd that Apollo was 2. 
ceſſary to his Father's Death, took up a Reſolution to demoliſh ia 
Delphick Temple, and periſh'd in the Attempt (6), A nl 
11. Another Cuſtom they had of drawling out their Words, and 
with Tears repeating the Interjection 2, , #, 1. Hence (if we may ct. 
dit the Scholiaſ ( upon Ariſtophanes) Funeral Lamentations were call 
Ae, Elegies, * | EN FF 
12. When publick Magiſtrates, or Perſons of Note dy'd, or at 
publick Calamity happen'd, all publick Meetings were intermitted, 
the Schools of Exerciſe, Baths, Shops, Temples, and all Places of 
Concourſe were ſhut up, and the whole City put on a Face of Sor. 
row: Thus we find the Athenians bewailing their Loſs of Socrati, 
not long after they had ſentenc'd him to Death (d). 
13. They had Mourners and Muſicians to encreaſe the N 
W hich Cuſtom ſeems to have been practis'd in moſt Parts of the W orld, 
The Roman Prefice are remarkable enough, and the Eaſtern Countries 
obſery'd the ſame Practice; whence we find mention of Mourners ge- 
ing about the Streets, and Mourning Women, in ſeveral Places of the 1 
cred Writings, Jeremy having foretold the Calamity of the Jews, ad- 
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e ie e wh. Rr ee, or 
viſes to conſider, and call for the mourning Women, that they may make 


WY baſe, and rake up a wailing for us, that our Eyes may run down with 
ars, and our Eye-lids guſh out with Waters (a), Theſe Homer calls 
ee dcp. becauſe they endeavour'd to excite Sorrow in all the 

company by beating their Breaſts, and counterfeiting all the Actions of 
e moſt real and paſſionate Grief. They are likewiſe term'd g. 
erg ode, & c. from the Songs they ſung at Funerals ; of theſe there 
1 ſeem to have been three, one in the Proceſſion, another at the Funeral- 
en ile, a third at the Grave; theſe were commonly term'd 3aoguppri, 
n 2,5%, 419244 tho? the tw6 laſt ſeem not peculiar to Funeral - Songs, but 
applicable to others: We find them ſometimes call'd 14, from Ja- 
n lens, one of Clio's Sons, and the firſt Author of theſe Compoſitions; 
g for the lame Reaſon Songs at Marriages were term'd de from his 


Brother Hymenaus: Funeral Dirges were alſo call'd 74a, whence 
e is expounded in Heſychius by Soliwgv, to mourn; and u- 
uus al is another Name for mourning Women : Hence Ta 7&4Ac- 
udn ſignify empty and worthleſs Things, and 7aanus 4vyearcp©- 
de en app' 0 id ſe 
Songs us'd on theſe Occaſions were uſually very mean and trifling; 
whence that Saying of Plautus (c); | 


He non ſunt nuge, non enim mortuaria. 


| Theſe are no Trifles, ſince they're not compos'd 
For th' hideous Chanting of a Funeral. 


What the Deſign of their Muſical Inſtruments was, is not agreed; 
ſoine will have them intended to affright the Ghoſts and Furies from 
| the Soul of the deceas'd Perſon; others, agreeably to Plato and Pytha- 
1 rats Notions, would have them to- ſignify the Soul's Departure into 
| Heaven, where they fancy'd the Motion of the Spheres made a Divine 
an and Eternal Harmony; others ſay they were deſign'd to divert the Sor- 
cr. rom of the dead Man's ſurviving Relations: Laſtly, the moſt probable 
a Opinion ſeems to be, that they were intended to excite Sorrow, which 
| was the Reaſon that the Lyra was never us'd at ſuch Solemnities, as 
any being conſecrated to Apollo, and fit only for Pæans and cheerful Songs. 
nec, 49s indeed commands the Flute likewiſe to be baniſh'd out of his 
es of City upon the Death of Alceſtis (d), N 
Sor- Wl c 10 5551; THe PHE) 4 ä | 
a, An Sf wh , dv un UE Y- 
| Es, orailwas Soft wrinperas, 
ps Ot yap Y E eie dd L v 


Or 0 * 3. N 5 

"oY er nor the pleaſing Flute, nor ſprightly Lyre, 
"ad. Till Phabe twelve Times has repair'd her Horns, 
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Be in the mournful City heard, for!!! 108 0 Ka 
org more dear thap, this ſhall gecer iger M ® "He 
But hence we are only to collect, that the Ancients had different = OT 
of Flutes, ſome of which were proper in Times of Mirth, others, ll. The laf 
Times of Mourning; for it appears by many Examples, that ſo med v reb s, 
their ava, or tibia, were of all other Inſtruments the moſt comm. = 


at Funerals, Hence Sratizs in his Deſcription of young, Archeman 


Sd + 


Tum ſignum luctus cornu grave Mgt adunco 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum traducere manes 


* Frequiale ſatrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 
Utile, - V 


In doleful Notes the Phrygian Flute complains, 


Df the 


T wol 


'} 
And moves our Pity with its mournful Strains; | pract 
Tbe Phrygiun Flute of old us'd to conveyr | Clair 
The Infant-Souls on their unerring Way; | ns er 
Which Cuſtom into th! World firſt Pelops brought, 3 
And th' unknown Uſe of Fun'ral Dirges taught; a to] 
Dirges, whoſe, pow'rful Sounds were thought to ſpeed, e alloy 
And ſmooth the Paſſage of the younger Dead. H. Ws. 
Some indeed will have the Lydiaz Flutes, more ſuitable to Funen MCuſtom 
the Phrygian, of which Statius ſpeaks, to agree better with Mirthant iſfatterwa! 
Chearfulneſs, and to be us'd only at Funerals of Infants and Youth ian enu 
which were ordinarily ſolemniz'd in a manner quite different from ti Ning of 
of grown Perſons, which they think confirm'd by Statius's Words; bur nent tc 
as theſe may bear a quite different Senſe, not the Inſtrument, but ti Merecian 
Song whereof he there ſpeaks, being proper for the Funerals of Pe: it unlay 
ſons under Age; ſo it appears farther, that the moſt common Flutes {ſally re 


us'd at theſe Solemnities were of the Phrygian Faſhion, - tho? perhaps 
neither the Lydian, nor ſome others might be wholly: exclude! 
Hence hænia, which is the Latin Word for Funeral Dirges, ſeems ut 
have been deriv'd from the Greek vnyia rer, Which is us'd by Hipponar; 
and (however Scaliger deduces it from the Hebrew) affirm'd by Puk 
lux to be of Phrygian Original; viwupiCeSo is of the ſame Deſcent, 
and expounded by Splyar. The Carian Flute was likewiſe us'd 0n 
theſe Occaſions, whence the Muſicians and Mourners were term! 
Kepivor (H, and Kaeews ugoa is a Funeral-Song; now this was the 
very ſame with that us'd by the Phrygians,, from whom Pollux'tell 
us, it was firſt convey'd into Caria (4). I ſhall only mention tuo 
more; the firſt is the Myſian Flute, an Inſtrument likewiſe fit for 
Sorrow: Hence Æſchylus (d); | 
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= if © He beats his Breaſt, and ſounds the Myſian Flute. 
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The lat isthe/Zydian Flute, which, as'Plitarch repotts out of Ari. 
£045; Was firſt apply*dtothisV ſe by Olympus: at Python's Death (. 
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T would be needleſs to prove that both Interring and Burning were 
pratis'd by the Grecians; yet whether of theſe Cuſtoms has the beſt 
Claim to Antiquity, may perhaps admit of a Diſpute. But it ſeems 
robable, that however the later Grecians were better affected to the 
way of Burning, yet the Cuſtom of the moſt primitive Ages was to 
nter their Dead. Tis plain the Athenians, however afterwards addi- 
ted to Burning, us'd Interment in Cecrop's Reign, if any Credit ma 

de allow'd; to Cicers (; and the Scholiaſt upon Homer (c politively at- 
firms, that Interring was more ancient than Burning, which he reports 
to have been firſt introduc'd by Hercules. However it appears that the 


— 


9 — 


afterwards generally practis'd by the Grecians; inſomuch that When Lu- 
Fan enumerates the various Methods us'd by different Nations in diſpo- 
Ing of their Dead, he expreſly aſſigns Burning to Greece, and Inter- 

ent to the Perſians d). But des is not ſo to be underſtood, as if the 
Grecians in the Ages he ſpeaks of never interr'd their Dead, or thought 


rally receiv'd by them. Socrates in Plato's Phædon ſpeaks expreſly of 


of Burning as cruel and inhuman; whence a Poet cited by Euſtathius 
metheus to haſte to his' Aſſiſtance, and ſteal, if poſſible, from Mortals 
ke. Fire he had given them. The Philoſophers were divided in their 
Opinions about it; thoſe who thought human Bodies were compoun- 
fre to be the firſt Principle of all things, affected burning. For every 
Nature, o to diſpoſe of Bodies, as they might ſooneſt be reduc'd 
fot to their firſt Principles. „ 
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their Manner of Interring' and Burning 


Cuſtom of Burning was receiv'd in the Trojan War, and both then and 


i unlawful ſo to do; but only that the other Cuſtom was more gene- 
b Leone and it appears that ſome of them look d on the Cuſtom 


c introduces a Perſon exclaiming againſt it, and calling out upon Pro- 


led of Water, Earth, or the four Elements, inclin'd to have them 
committed to the Earth: But Heraclitus with his Followers imagiuing 


one thought it che moſt reaſonable Method, and moſt agreeable to 
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Enuftathizns (4) aſſigns two Reafons why Burni | 
— Uſe — pres. The firſt is, Peda r 

be unclean after the Soul's Departure, and therefore were purify! 

by Fire; whence Euripides ſpeaks of Clytempaſtra, 


A * 


ve xavSiyvca Spas 


The Body's purify'd by Fire. 


| The ſecond Reaſon is, That the Soul being ſeparated from the au 
and unaQive Matter, might be at liberty to take its Flight to the fy 
venly Manſions (H. Wherefore the Indian Philoſophers, out of ln. 


tience to expect the Time 9 by Nature, us d to conſume then. 


ſelves in a Pile erected for that Purpoſe, and ſo looſe their Souls fon 
their Confinement. A remarkable Example hereof we have in Ca. 
nus, who follow'd Alexander out of India, and finding himſelt indi 
pos'd, obtain'd that King's Leave to prevent the Growth of hi 
| tick er by committing himſelf to the Flames ). Hercules was pu; 
fy'd from the Dregs of Earth by the ſame Means before his Receyin 
into Heaven. And it ſeems to have been the common Opinion, tut 
Fire was an admirable Expedient to refine the Cœleſtial Part of ln, 
by ſeparating from it all groſs and corruptible Matter, and the inpm 
Qualities which attend it. Thus Scylla being flain by Hercules, wt 
rais'd from the Dead, and render'd immortal by her Father Phory:(#; 


i 297 $14 rr 
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into whoſe ſtiffen'd Limbs Wo 
Phorcys by quick*ning Flames new Life inſpir'd, 
And rais'd her high above the Fears of Death, 


The Pile whereon they burnt dead Bodies were call'd -7yoar. The 
ſeem not to have been erected in any conftant Form, or to have cot- 
ſiſted of the ſame Materials; theſe being yary'd as Time and Plat, 
and other Circumſtances requir ec. 

The Body was placed upon the Top of the Pile, but was rarely burn 


without Company; for beſides the various Animals they threw up 


on the Pile, we ſeldom find a Man of Quality conſum'd without! 
Number of Slaves or Captives: Beſides theſe, all Sorts of precio 
Ointments and Purfumes were pour'd into the Flames. Many It 
ſtances of this Nature might be produc'd out of the ancient Pot 
but I ſhall only fer down the following one out of Homer's Defct 
ption of Patroclus's Funeral ; PO 151 
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A ſpacious Pile the mournful Grecians made, id 1 
And on the Top his comely Body laid; 4% 5 
Next ſtrip'd the Sheep and Oxen, there that ſtood 4B 
In ſolemn Ranks before the flaming Wood. 1 Gi. 
But brave Achilles, as above the reſt 1 ; 7 | 
| Concern'd, more Signs of Care and Love expreſs'd ; TY 
Straight off the Victims all the Fat he flea'd, C | 9 
And over all the much-loy'd Corpſe it ſpread : 1 
Then plac'd their Carcaſſes around the Pile, ** 1 
And Veſſels fill'd with Honey and with Oil; bl | 
Next deeply groaning, with becoming Haſte, * q 1 
Four ſprightly Courſers on the Pile he caſt; 4 N 1 
Nine lovely Dogs he at his Table fed, 4 4 
The And two of theſe upon the Pile he laid; * ; I 
e col Twelve valiant Trojan Captives next he ſlew, 1 
Place, And on the Pile their mangled Bodies threw. H. H. 1 0 4 
ant The Reaſon why the Body was cover'd with the Fat of Beaſts was, a ; 15 
is that it might conſume the ſooner (a); for it was look d on as a ſingular 1 11. 
11 wing to be quickly reduc'd to Alhes : Wherefore in Funerals, where 3 1. 
eciou umbers of Bodies were burnt on the ſame Pile, they were ſo diſpos'd "$52 


5 


that thoſe of moiſt Conſtitutions, and eaſy to be enfiam'd, being pro- 

1 l 5 2 | 

1500 portion'd to Bodies of contrary Tempers, ſhould encreaſe the V ehe- 

etc mence of the Fire; whence Plutarch (b) and Macrobius (c) have ob- 

+1 erv'd, that for ten Men it was the Cuſtom to put in one Woman. 
Soldiers uſually had their Arms burnt with them: Wherefore El- 

ir in Homer begs this Favour of Ulyſſes (d]; 
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Let all the Arms 1 have be with me burnt. 
It ſeems likewiſe to have been the Cuſtõm̃ for the Garments they had 
worn in the Time of their Lives, to be thirown into the Pile. Some 
were ſo ſolicitous about this, that they gave Orders in their laſt Will 
to have it done: And the Athenians were, as in all other Obſeryance; 
which related any way to Religion, fo in this the moſt profſe of al 
the Grecians; inſdmuch that ſome of their Law-givers were forced t 
reſtrain them, by ſevere Penalties, from defrauding the Living by their 
Liberality to the Dead. Lycargus allow'd nothing to be bury'd wit 
Bodies beſide one red Garment, or, at the-moſt, a few Branches of 0. 
live (a); nor theſe neither, except the Perſon had been eminent for Vir. 
tue and Fortitude. Solon allow'd three Garments and one Ox (b). & 
Cheronea thoſe that were convicted of Extrayagance at Funerals, were 
puniſh'd as ſoft and effeminate by the Cenſors of Women (c). 

The Pile was lighted by ſome of the_dead Perſon's neareſt Relations 


or Friends, who made Prayers and Vows to the Winds to aſſiſt th 
Flames, that the Body might quickly. be reduc'd to Aſhes.” Thus 4. 


chilles having fir'd Patroclus's Pile, integcedes with Boreas and 200, 
his Aſſiſtance with their joigt Forces (d)), + 
Odd arvph Narehras αhEEGœ½ꝰe? 7e Oe O-, 
Ey av d once ao Hανꝗütu O Ayinads, 
| ET», may Fe avpncy Ports ned Yet, 
Bop n,. N Zee. Y U, 1409 Kakd. 
Tleaxe J. Y avivSov ypuriy Sera, MTardey 
Exbiue, deR rd, Tue QAIYETFIUATO VER29VS 
"Tay 7'.6@4 T0 Kain mWat. 55 
W hen he perceiy d the Flamgs t' abate their Force, 
Unable to conſume th' unhappy Corſe, - 
Some Diſtance from the Pile the Hero ſtands, * 
The Golden Calice fills his Royal Hands, 
And there to Boreas and to Zeph'rus pray d, 
And with each Deity ſolemn Cov'nants made, 
That grateful Victims ſnhou'd their Altars ſtain, 
And choiceſt Off rings load the joyful Fane, 
If with their kinder Blaſts they'd fan the Fire, 
And with new Force the languid Flames inſpire, 


; \ > 7 0) : ky G eec 0 
1 \ 8 5 3A 1 * ©, ; 


That they to Earth the Corps might ſoon reduce, H. H. 


Dee 1 913 wn by? fd 1 - . 
At the Funerals of Generals and great Officers, the Soldiers, with 1 
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reſt of the Company, made a'fofenin Proceffian three Times roundt 


pile, to expreſs theſfReſpe& to tlie Dead! Thus Homntr*s Gracians(? 
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They drive their Horſes thrice about the Dead 
nene — | 


This Aion, Was call'd in Greek rich ou, in Latin, decurſio; 50; we find 
frequent mention of it in the Potts. "Statins has elegatitly deſcrib'd 
it in his Poem on the Theban War (a), 

Tunc ſeptem numero turbas (tentenus Ne. 

Surgit eques) verſis ducunt inſignibus ipſi 

Grajugenæ reges, luſtrantque ex more ſiniſtro 

Orbe rogum, & ſtantes inclinant pulvere flammas ? 

Ter tur vos egere ſiuus, illiſaque telis 

Tela ſonant; quarer horrendum pepulere fragorem 

Arma, quater mollem famularum braͤchia planctum. 


Seven goodly Troops the ſad Decurſion made, 
In each of which an hundred Horſe appear'd, 
And theſe (a Poſture fitting thofe that mourn'd) 
The Captains led with Enſigns downwards turn'd: 
Towards the left they march; on th' Pile they gaze, 
Whilſt Clouds of Duſt the thronging Horſes raiſe, 
Whoſe much- prevailing Force deprefi the riſing Blaze: 
Three Times they all the burning Pile furround, 
Whilſt Darts ſtrike Darts, and make a frightful Sound; 
Four Times the Din of claſhing Arms tables 
The ſuf” ring Air, four Times the mournful Maids 
Loudly 1 each ſtrikes her panting Breaſt, | 
And Pity in us moves for the Deceas'd. H. H. 
Vhere it may be obſerv'd; that in this Decurfion the Motion was to- 
wards the Left-hand, by which they expreſs'd Sorrow; as on the con- 
tary, Motion to the Right was a Sign of Joy, Thus the ſame Author (6), 
— Hic luctus abolere, novique 
Funeris auſpicium vates, quanquam ominà ſentit 
Vera, Jubet, dextro £970, & vitrantibus haſtis 
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And moving tow'rds the Right _ ani Arms, 
Back to return. A | H. E. 


Theſe Motions were dcp with Shouts and Sound of Trum- 


pet, as we learn from Valerius Flaccus (a); 


Inde ter armatos Minyis referentibus abs 
Concuſſi tremuere rogi, ter inhorruit ather 

Lubtificum clangente tuba, jecere ſupremo 
Tum clamore faces, = 

Three Marches round the Pile the 3 mike: 

Their weighty Strides the well-pil'd Structure ſhake ; 
Thrice doleful Sounds from hollow Tubes are ſent, 
The Clangor wounds the troubled Firmament ; 


With Torches next accompany'd with Shouts, 


H. B. 


Which laſt Words ſeem to intimate the Decurſi jon's being made be 
fore the Pile was lighted, whereas it appears from. other Authors to 


have been made whilſt the Pile was burning : Thus Vini tells us in 
expreſs Words (6), | 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter meſium funeris ignem 
Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedere, 

Well- arm'd thrice round the Pile they march'd on Foot, 
Thrice round it rode, and with a diſmal Shout 
Survey'd the rowling Flames. 


During the Time the Pile was s burning, the dead perſon- s Friends 


ſtood by it pouring forth Libations of Wine, and calling upon the | 


Deceas'd. Thus Achilles attended all Night at Patrodus' $ Funeral (ch 
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All Night divine Achilles does attend 

At the ſad Fun'ral of his much-loy'd Friend: 5 
A Golden Cup he bore, that Wine contain'd, 
Which pouring out, the glutted Pavement ſtain'd; 
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His pious OfPring thus the Hero paid, 


Calling upon the Mares of the Dead. E K. 


When the Pile was burnt down, and the Flames had ceas'd, they ex- 
tinguiſh'd the Remains of the, Fire with Wine; which being done, 
they collected the Bones and Aſhes. Thus Homer relates of the Tro- 


jans at Hector's Funeral (a), 


ITeoTor wh x7! pupraibs oCeioay at Nor ov 

IIc, oroaw emegs wuess --. arp E,, 8) 
Oct A atyoi]o xaciyruro, STe Te. 

About the Pile the thronging People came, 

And with black Wine quench'd the remaining Flame; 

His Brothers then, and Friends ſearch'd ev'ry where, 

And gather'd up his ſnowy Bones with Care. 


From which Words it appears, that this Offite was perform'd by 
near Relations. To which Practice Tibullus likewiſe alludes, 


— . 
- 1 


| — Non hic mihi mater, 

Que legat in mæſtos oſſa peruſta ſinus, 

Nor was my dear indulgent Mother by, | 
Who to her Breaſt my mould'ring Bones wou'd lay. 


The Bones were ſometimes waſh'd with Wine, and (which commonly 
follow'd Waſhing) anointed with Oil. Agamemnon is introduc'd by Ho- 
mer informing Achilles how this Ceremony had been perform'd to 

AuTdp imei di os M HuS Hoairo 
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But when the Flame your Body had conſum'd, 
With Oils and Odours we your Bones perfum'd, 
And waſh'd with unmix'd Wine, 


Patroclus's Remains were enclos'd in Fat (c): 
KA“ SN SAE ent- ta ML 
5 Pp 14 
AN AE &5 Yyourtle mul &; limhard Oe 


His mournful Friends in Fat his Bones enclos'd, 
Then in a Golden Urn they them repos'd. 
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(4) Lliad. 4. v. 791. (Y of d. v. 27. (e) Iliad. P. v. 252. - 
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Mr. Congreve. 
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214 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece 


It may here be demanded, how the Reliques of the Body were di. 
ſtipguiſh'd from thoſe of the Beaſts and Men burnt with it? In Anſwer 
to this Enquiry (omitting thoſe groundleſs Stories of the Stone Ani. 
antus, and ndian Hemp, which could not be conſum d by Fire) I ſhall 
produce two Inftances, whereby it appears the Method ty (ok to ef. 

Fa this, was by placing the Body in the Middle of the ile, whetez; 
the Men and Beaſts burnt with it lay on the Sides. Thus Achilles tells 


the Grecians, it would be eaſie to diſcover the Remains of Patroclus (a); 


IIe @ x7 mvpxntl oCnoar” dl dem olngil 
Hagar, d coνν , e vor wrdp Hera 
Oste HaresxNο˙ð, He e A οιο 
Ev qu] Hνt depecrdin 5 T, e 
Ey uνε 3d Faro vpn, Tot & dN A 
Faarih xam] bνẽ ir me Y dee. 

Firſt with black Wine extinguiſh all the Flames, 
Quench ey'ry glowing Cinder that remains, 
Then let us gather up, *tis eas'ly done, 

The unmix'd Bones of brave Menœtius Son. 
Your nicer Care need not be here expreſt, 
You'll ſoon diſtinguiſn his from all the reſt: 

For in the. midſt o' th' Pile his Corpſe was plac'd, 

| Whilſt Men and Beaſts promiſcuouſly caſt, 

Lay frying on the outward Parts, - = 7 
Achilles's Bones are ſaid to have þeen diſtinguiſh'd the ſame way (ö), 
A TiTs muprailu oivp abioar, ihe SN N 
dai” derpendin;* ene uy EThep Iv SHL, 
Hy, d ola, yiyes]©: drap J. 208 F dannd 
Su 16 14119, er Boggs ne % InmTo, 

Ke wats Tc piyhe xlaptfucr x) annos 
Baudv d xtov]o & Run. 3g Sf io} 0e 
Pimy to Hpwoom SeSunWOr ol Yar. © | 
When the remaining Flames they'd quench'd with Wine, 
Which were the Hero's Bones was plainly ſeen 5 
Not like the reſt which fell his Sacrifice, 

But of a larger and gigantick Size; 

Nor cou'd his Bones be with the vulgar mixt, 
Since his rich Corpſe remote from them was fixt; 

The captive Trojans, Beaſts and Horſes ſlain, 

Upon the Out-works of the Pile were lain, | 


— 1 


7— 
9 ** 
* — — „ 


(a) Loc. cit. ( Quintus Smyrngus lib, III. v. 720. 
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were ſo plac'd in the Grave, that the might look towards the riſing 
Sun (c). Plutarch informs us indeed, that the Megarenſians plac'd their 
Dead towards the Eaſt; and three 
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There burnt ſome Diſtance from the nobler Dead, 
Who in the midſt o' th Pile alone was laid. H. H. 


The Bones thus diſcover'd, they ſeem to. haye gather'd the Aſhes 
which lay cloſe to them; nor does it appear, there was any other 
way, to diſtinguiſh the Remai ns of the Men from, 1 Aſhes. 
"The Bones and Aflies thus collected, were repolited in Urns, call'd 
14 e, St , Kpworol, Adpraxec, E dfoloXemds Goel, 
Kc. The Matter they confiſted of was different, either W ood, Stone, 
Farth, Silver or Gold, according to the Quality of the Deceas'd. When 
perſons of eminent Virtue died, their Urns were frequently adorn'd 
with Flowers and Garlands; but the general Cuſtom ſeems to have 
been to cover them with Cloths 'till they were depoſited in the Earth, 
chat the Light might not approach them. This is particularly remark'd 
in Homer's Funerals, as when he ſpeaks of Hefor's Bones (a); 


Red Te ys yourelm i; ndpranc Shay ẽ AH, 
Tloppuptors a4TANGL U, parnkololss 
An Urn of Gold was brought, 


Wrap'd in ſoft Purple Palls, and richly wrought; 
In this the ſacred Afhes' were interr de. 


The ſame Ceremony was perform'd towards Patroclus's Urn in the 


preceding Thad 


FE xAtGinor 5 Nes favs ATi xdauday. 
Within the Tent his coſtly Urn was laid, 
And over it a Linnen- cloth was ſpread. 


Concerning their Laterment it may be obſery'd, that their Bodies lay 


in their Coffins with the Faces upwards, it being thought more proper, 
and perhaps more conductive 85 

their Faces towards Heaven, the Abode of the Cœleſtial Gods, and 
Fountain of Light, than the dark Manſions of the Infernal Deities : 
W hence Diogenes the Cynick being ask'd in what Poſture he would be 
interr'd, anfirerd eig T&99wT0/, With my Face downwards; the 
Reaſon of which being demanded of him; he reply'd, that in a ſhort 
Time the World would' be turn'd upſide 'down (6); which Anſwer 
ſeems deſign'd to ridicule the Grecian Superſtition in this Point. 


the Welfare of the Deceas'd, to have 


It may be obſery'd farther, that the Heads of the deceas'd Perſons 


SO 


" Athenians, whoſe Cuſtom ſeems 


* 
AJ G 1 Jer. . * ce” 


0 ” b Bog * 
— — 1 d 


CY d — A .: * a N — On 
* Ma. + — *, + a. 4 * 2 : * S d | 


(a) !Uiad, d. fine. ( Laertins Diegene. (c) Thucydidis Scholiaſßes. 
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. 204 the fn mitt, the; reſt of * eee the Weſt 

PA tor: -AScancerns the tian Ni with bim (5): 
Har 7 be con ſidex:d, that to þ pot i Face sat ſhould bal 
thexiling-Sun, was neceſſarthe Head mould die towards the 
; whence alſo the Head, or uppermoſt Part of the Sepulchre, be- 

ate to face the riſing- Sun, was, likewiſe Nas dg at the Weſt end. 

Before I conclitle this Chapter, it Will not be i improper to add that 
the Megarenſians h moOnly Nie two, three or four Carcaſſes into the 
ſame Sepulchre; hut at Athens one Sepulchre, much leſs one Coffin or 
Urn, ſeldom con Ns above one Carcaſs (c); Which ſeems to have 
been commonly ohſęrvid by the reſt of the Greeks; only ti phe that were 
Join'd by near Netten or AE e. were uſually bury” together, i i 
being thought inhuman to part thoſe in Death, whom 10 Accidents of 
Life could ſeparate, Many Examples of this Nature occur in ancient 


Writers. Hence Agarhias's Eg an oncerning two Win 


E 9 enge. "TY e, Td, | 77 » e 
' ee % Neveñj⸗ ol de % Severy. : 

'"; I'q Brothers lie interr'd within this Urn, 

ao 5 Both n ragether, as together born. 


AE 


Laven though this no ſmall Accel on babe e Liu cl 
Requeſt was, that ſhe might be interr'd with Prams. (a); 


Hoc tamen amborum verbis eftote rogati, 

O multum miſeri meus illiuſque parentes; 

Ut, quos certus amor, quos hora noviſi ima Jug, | 
Componi tumulo non invideatis eodem. | 5 | 
At length, our thrice-unhappy Parents, hear, 
And grant us this our laſt moſt earneſt Pray'r; 
That We; whom Love and Death together joyn'd,” 


As both one Fate, one common Tomb n find. 9 


1 


Admetus in Euripides declares his Refolution to lie in the 1 Coffin 
jth his Wife Alceſtis (e); 1 7 57 7 | 


7» * 
14 5 


—— 


Ey rcuνα euTats Yelp U CLIC reden 
Tol Te Av TAL egs- 


Cloſe by thy Side I'll in thy Urn be laid. 8 : 


Patroclus ap 88 after Death to Achilles, begs of 1 Min, , that he 
would We gow. Bones in the ſame Urn he deſign'd for his! own ( : 
1 8 | | | if 


— J 


(a) Solone. (6) Var. Hiſt. lib. VII. cap. XIx. (e) Plutarchus Solone. 2 0 
* IV. v. 154. (e) Alceſtid. v. 363. (/) Iliad. Yo And 
. 1 An 


f 


[ 
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And when Achilles was dead, we find the Grecians put the Aſhes of 
his Friend Antilochus into the ſame Urn with his, but thoſe of pa- 


troclus they not only repoſited in the ſame Veſſel, but mingled them 


; + 14 


r; Thus the Ghoſt of Agamemnon tells hi r Aa: 
e e ee (, e e ns 
4; Ei Tor KaTH Mn 354 paidty* Aytaneld, _ 
1% 5, Terence Mororid as Savoy] On, 
Kats q, ArTrAoxom, F xox Tits dwrevTay ẽ 
: "Tv d rep WP TItTERAGy te FariTe. 
_ [Within this Urn your ſad Remains are laid, 
f Mixt with the Bones of your Patroclus dead: 


1 2 In the ſame Urn Antilochus doth lie, 


His Bones not mix'd with yours, but plac'd hard by; 

For much you did that worthy Chief eſteem, 

Only Patroclus was preferr'd to bim. . H. 
Halcyone's Love carry'd her ſtill farther; for her Husband Ceyx having 
periſh'd in a Tempeſt at Sea, ſhe comforts her ſelf in this, that tho' his 
Body could not be found, yet their Names ſhould be inſcrib'd upon 
the fame Monument, and, as it were, embrace each other (b); 

7 —Crudelior ipſo ” „ 

Sit mihi mens pelago, ſi vitam ducere nitar 

 Longius, & tanto pugnem ſupereſſe dolori. 

Sed neque pugnabo, nec te, miſerande, relinquam; 

En tibi nunc ſaltem veniam comes, inque ſepulchro, 

Si non urna, tamen junget nos litera, ſi non | 

Oſſibus oſſa meis, at nomen nomine tangam. 

But I more cruel than the Sea ſhou'd be, 

Cou'd I have Thoughts to live depriv'd of thee; 

Cou'd I but dare to ſtruggle with my Pain, 
And fondly hope behind thee to remain; 
Ah! no, dear Ceyx, T'll not leave thee ſo, 
I'll not contend with my too-preſſing Woe, 
Where-e'er you lead, Halcyone will go: 
And now at length, my deareſt Lord, I come, 
And tho' we are deny'd one common Tomb, 
Tho” in one Urn our Aſhes be not laid, 
On the ſame Marble ſhall our Names be read: 
In am'rous Folds the circling Words ſhall joyn, 
And ſhew how much I loy'd, how you was only mine, H. H. 


1 


—— — * 


(a) ody, &. v. 76. (6) Ovidii Met, Lib. XI. v. 703. 
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Dar 913-0! 4{qos'TÞ 155 Phia, & c. SVs. Df ig within 
©3 Bite 344 10 2 25 i $$:3-4 q ; 2 42 j * 5 5 2111 9 10 their ? 
HE primitive Grecians were bury'd in Places prepar'd far ti: Ml bee a. 
Purpoſe: in their own Houſes (). The Thebans had once a Lay, 2 Cor 

that no Perſôn ſhould build an Houfe' without providing 2 le. Eve 
P ofitory for his Dead. It feems ts have been very frequent, even in depri 
later Ages, to bury within their Cities; the moſt publick and fr. befal 
quented Places whereof ſeem to have been beſt ſtor'd with Monument, quert 
But this was a Favour not ordinarily granted, except to Men of oren I chat t! 
Worth, and publick Berntf ors; to ſuch as had rais'd themſelves above . tbeir. 
the common Level, nd were Examples of Virtue to ſueceeding Age, Bodie 
or had :deſerv'diby 'fome émin ent Service to have their Memories ho. cettif) 
mobr Dp Pome e The Magneſtans'rais'd a Sepulchre for Then. Wl tbe 5 
Foxles in he mill{boÞtheir- Forum (S); Euphron had the fame Honoun Will dhe ſa 
Corinth c); and it appears to have been common for Colonies to hay more, 
Þbury's:their Leaders, 'under whoſe Conduct they poſſeſs'd themſelyes tance, 
of new: Habitations, in the midſt of their Cities (d). rus ha 
Temples were ſometimes made Repbſitories for the Dead, 'whereo WI Ler 9 
the primitive Ages afford us many Inſtances; infomuchi that ſome hae Th 
been of Opinion, that the Honoars paid to the Dead were the fil ug 11 
Cauſe of erecting Temples (e). Nor were later Times wholly void o more 
ſuch Examples, for the Platæans are ſaid to have bury'd Euclides in the 1 Arche 
Temple of Diane Buclea, for his pious Labour in going a thouſand 914. than 
dia in one Day to fetch ſome of the hallow'd Fire from Delphi (): ur“ 
From which, with many other Inftances, it appears that this was lool d Relat 
on as a very great Fayour, and granted as a Reward to publick Se. 


1 bh 
20 HF 


vices, Sometimes it was deſir'd for Protection, às we learn from A. Ki 
dea's Caſe, who interr'd her two Sons in Imo Acræa's Temple to fecue WE the 
them from the Malice of her Enemies as Rath been already obſerv's. I Hi 
But the general Cuſtom, in later Ages eſpecially, was to bury their lame 
Dead without their Cities, and chiefly by the High-ways: Which 
ſeems to be done, either to preſeryethemſelyes from the noiſom Smells 
wherewith Graves might infect their Cities, or to prevent the Danger 
their Houſes were. expos'd to, when Funeral-Piles were ſet on Fire: 
Or, it may be, to fill the Minds of Travellers with the Thoughts of 
Mortality; or to excite themſelves to encounter any Dangers, rathet WF 
than permit an Enemy to approach their Walls, and e fe Monu- Whe 
ments, or diſturb the Peace of the Dead. Laſtiy, (to trouble you with Gray 


( Plate Minoe. (b) Plutarchus Themiftoele. (e) Xenophon *Eaxmm, lib. Vi 


(4) Radars Schaljeftery vide Axchzolog,- . ib, II. cap. II. (F. Plutar* (a) 
Gus Aviftide... A .Euripid, Med. v. i. * ERR HET TEAR — 


2 


J 


| Graves of great Perſons, which Lacan has thus expreſs'd, ſpeaking 
| of the Zgyprians (H), | ; 


of the Miſceliauy Cufioms of Greece. wh 


no more different Opinions) others think it moſt probable, that this 


cuſtom was firſt introdue'd by "RE of contracting Pollution from 


Dead, of which 1 hae already treated in a foregoing Chapter. 
at Lycurgus, as in moſt of his Inſtitutions, ſo herein too Mord 


from the gelt of the Greg, Nx. giuecs; Far, te cut off the Saperſti- 
1 of Purying-places, 215 5 Du to bury their Dead 


within their City, and even roa d about their Temples, to the end 
their Youth, by being us'd to ſuch Spectacles, might not be afraid to 
{ee a dead Body; and wirhal. . go rid them of the Condeit, that to tonch 
a Corpſe, or to tread upon a Grave, would defile a Man (a). 1 
kvery Family Was wont, to have their proper Burying- place, to be 
deprived whereof was re puted one of the greateſt Calamities that could 
befal them : Wherefore when the Lacedæmonians were reſolv'd to con- 
quer the Meſſenia ns, or Joſe all their Lives in the Attempt, we read 
that they bound Tickets maine right Arms, containi s their o /n and 
their Fathers Names; that if all mould periſh in the Battel, and their 
Bodies be ſo mangled as not to be diſtinguiſh'd, thoſe Notes mig 

certify what Family they belong'd to, that ſo they might be carry'd to 
the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors. (). The reſt of the Grecians had 
the ſame; Cuſtom; whence (to trouble you with-onily one Inſtance 
more) there being a Law, that; ſuch as preſerw'd not their Inheri- 
ance,, ſhould be depriv'd :of the Sepulchre of their Fathers, Democri- 


\ . * . 


The common Graves of Primitive Greece were nothing but Cayerks 


more curiouſly. wrought, they were commonly pav'd with Stone, had 
Arches built over them, and were adorn'd with no)leſs Art and Care 
than the Houſes of the Living, infomuch that Mourners commonly 


| retir'd. into the Vaults of the Dead, and there lamented over their 


Relations for many. Days and Nights together, as appears from Pe- 


tronius's Story of the Epheſian Matron. 


Kings and great Men were anciently bury'd in Mountains, or at 
the Feet of, them (e). Thus Aventinus Silvius was interr'd in the 


Hill which receiv'd its Name from him (F). Virgil reports the 
| lame of Percennus (; 5 | 


1 ov 


= — — Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
 Tegis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum. * 
A Tomb beneath a mighty Mount they rear'd 1 


For King Dercennus. 


. o 
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Whence likewiſe appears the Cuſtom of 'raiſing'a Mount upon the 
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(a) Plutarchus Lycurgo. 59 Tufing: lib. 111. (e) Faint Desire 4) 2. 


Et 


us having ſpent his Eſtate in the Study of Philoſophy, was in Date 
ger of incurring that Penalty (C... 
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Et regum cintros ext ubto monte quiefcunt. 
een their Monarch' er reſt. 


W 6. 40 4 — . 1 ' 10 3-2 


This confi ſted e of 8 homes Theſeus i in nur tel 


en, the Athenians weuld honour: his Corpls 0 


4 iba T\ Wen umb 5130 b 1 85 
With high: bullt Monuments of Stone. 


| But the common Materials were W way Earth ; J Ng po tis u. 
1 call'd e an en (. 


oss 5 Axnads der | 
The Mount which o'er Achilles Tomb was LETS 


Te 0 caſt it up Homer calls leu 2 ei of Hector $ Tomb () 


xe Noe o, dN N 


Having a Tomb of Earth rais'd 0* er r his Grave, 
They all departed, - 15 


The fame Words he had us'd before 10 the Deſcription of Parti 
Funeral (6). Antipater terms it xu 74 80 


KG He Tlerdpe Beuds :dyG-; EK 87 Tots 
5 dA ty Fpov Yepov EY ovvpeda (4 : 
Under this ſordid Tomb doth Priam reſt, _ 

Not that his Worth did not deſerve the beſt, 
But cauſe his Enemies it rais'd. 


Tis ane dee expreſs'd by the more general Names of bf 
oaks &c. Thus Euripides, e Ges 94 


Miri Jfdſu Tdov.. 
O'er my dead Mother's Corpſe a Tomb I raig'd, J 
The Author, of the following Epigram. bas duch bother Exp 
on (e); 
 Aoxpid O- iy EHE oumnps vixun Herbe | 
Nupga xrplvid ov atoay v + 8 0 
Kat fre vaſe. 


nl 


F „ ö * 20 > . 


U 


0 Hecuba, 8 ma. '&. "WH 0 Hiad, . (4) | Kittolog, Epigr. lib. IV. 
What 


tit. eic Ia. (e) Ane lib. UI. tit. els TUNnTRs. 


— Cx. 


Whence 
more th 

What 
Care an 


Where 
round 
Jeſus 
ls, b! 
of two 
term'd 
veral o 
Kc. T. 
was fe: 


and thi 
poliſh' 


Mentic 


| And a 


Th 


mero! 


Story 


{achet 
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What Care and Love the Nymphs to Heſod ſnew'd:? 
At their own Fountains in the Locrian Wood 


tell: 


hence the Latin Tumulus, which in its proper Senſe imports no 
more than a Hillock, came to ſignifie a Grave. | 

Whatever the Materials were, they were uſually. lay'd together with 
Care and Art: Thus Homer witneſſeth of Patroclus's Tomb (a), 


5 Us Topr@gas]a 4. tte, ehe 7⁰ po MονÜ 1 418 
Auel muply* avap d yorly e Y Nee 
They enclos'd the Ground wherein the Graye was made; 
And caſt in Earth upon it.. 5 —— 


4 Where by $:u&ae ſome underſtand the lorica, or enclos'd Ground 
Jeſus, 4, & c. and call'd by Pauſanias autxoSouy, and x pit 
nic, by others ox47y, & c. For the ancient yynudga were compos'd 
of two Parts, one was the Grave or Tomb, which was: likewiſe 
term'd uynpuetoy in a ſtrict Senſe of the Word, and is known by ſe- 
reral other Names, moſtly taken from its Form, as aryAauoy, TUG O, 
&c. The ſecond Part was the Ground ſurrounding the Grave, which 
was fenc'd about with Pales or Walls, but uſually open at the Top, 
and therefore ſometimes call'd U7rar$por. Tombs of Stone were 
poliſh'd and adorn'd with greater Art; whence there is ſo frequent 
Mention of Feger 74 5 bf 


14 


TepCor nanile FeS (C0); 
And ſee the poliſh'd Tomb 


* 


id again (c); 
a, vi0& 10. £5 


Em} Cesc Tag: 
Upon the poliſh'd Tomb. 


The Ornaments wherewith Sepulchres were beautify'd, were nu- 

F merous. Pillars of Stone were very ancient, as appears from the 
Story of 74a's/firiking Pollux with a Pillar broken from his Grand- 
ſacher Amyclas's Monument (d) 7 


— 1 $3 Sri tat 
IIA D 4 34pCns nets Eſropuera, 
"Ayaaua mincs F AUUKAGNL@v % 
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IV. (a) Iliad. q, (Y Euripid. Alec. v. 136. () Idem. Aclen, v. 982, ( W- 
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ron. Caſſandr. v. 357. 


They bath'd his lifeleſs Corpſe, and o'er't a Tomb they rear d. 
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bound the Grave, ſometimes term'd by the metaphorical Names of 
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214 Ge Meng er 
Next wirt 4 Pillar Idas him ſhall ffrike, . 
A Pillar PTY mum th hallow'd Sepulchre 5 
co 1 yy Mus. 0 1239 IN * TONE a, w a 2 | 5 WE 
pad calls it He Ktan er erte (a), and Thnoeimus wk 
Notice of the ſame Accident ( e 
The Pillars were term' d ght, een contabe'd Inferiprion 
dec ns the Family, Virtues, and Whatever was. remarkable in the 


Deceas'd, which were * deſerib'd in Verſes. The Scysnian; 
had no ſuch Inſcriptions. 3 3 


Lycurgus al fo would by no means allo 
of Talkatiue Grave-ſtones,. nor ſuffer ſo much as the Names to bein. 
ſcrib'd, but only of ſuc "Men who died in the Wars, or Women in 
Child- bed (d). Nor was it unufual at other Places to omit the Names 
of the Deceas'd, writing inſtead of them ſome moral NN or 


ſhort Exhortation to the Living, ſuch as this, 

- TOYE AFAOOTE' KAT ©ANONTAS ETEPTETEIN aft, 

The Virtuous even when Dead ought to be reſpected. 

Beſides this, eſpecially where there was no Inſcription,” hey com- 
monly added "the dead Man's Effigies, or ſome r Refemblance 
pertinent to the Occaſion, and ſignifying his Temper, Studies, Em. 
ployment, or Condition, Virgins had commonly the Image of 1 
Maid with a Veſſel of Water upon their Tombs (e); the former to 
reprefent the Deceas'd, the latter to denote a Cuſtom the young Men 
bad of carrying Water to the Sepulchres of unmarry'd Maids, 4 
careful Houſe-keeper was repreſented by ſuch Figures as are met- 
tion'd in the following Epigram of Antipater upon Lyfidice. 


Mag Tis ov, Tis em goNHE,]muua aps, 

Avoiding, yaumny NSA 1h vb 

© Te wil areyporvay ps mor' cet var © Jig 
« Avia d aiSace ahr i ioxor, 

0 Trras if SY dd unpds deotrats wo Sons 
© Ov N A KaAR; b ẽð,α fav Alus, 
1 ve often ſought, tell me, Lyſidice, 
What is the Meaning of this Imag' ry; 

What mean theſe curious Figures round thy Tomb ? 
What are they all deſign'd for, and by whom? 
I tell you, Sir, and firſt that Bird of Night 

© Shews how I us'd to ſpin by Candle-li he: 

| © That well-cary'd Bridle on the Side is meant 
My well-ral'd wy to 5 8 + - 0 
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«© My peaceful Temper, next the Muzzle ſhews, 
WAY + 31 iilopkat eee. ii 4 . 1 a 
« That I na Scold, or buſie Tatler ma. ic EE 
$1 ak Ae aSt! 4 * 


Diogenes the Cynick had a Dog engraven upan his Manument, to de- 
note the Temper of his Sect, or his own. . Iſocrates's Tomb was a. 
gorn'd with the mage on a Siren; Archimedes's with a Sphere and 
Cylinder; whereby the charming Eloquence of the former, and the 
Mathematical Studies of the latter Were ſignify' d. Nor was it unuſual 
to fix upon Graves the Inſtruments whieh the Deceas'd had us'd. 
The Graves of Soldiers were diſtinguiſh'd by their Weapons; thoſe. 
& Mariners by their Oars; and, in ſhort, the Tools of every Art and 
proleſſion accompany'd their Maſters, and remain'd as Monuments ta 
preſerve their ry. Hence Elpenor is introduc'd. by Hamer (a). 
begging of LAyſſes to fix the Oar he us'd to row with, upon his 
Tomb, as has been already obſerv'd (6). Æneas in Virgil performs 
the like Office to his Trumpeter Miſenus (c). 


Theſe, with many other Ceremonies, were deſign'd ta perpetuate 
| the Memory of the Deceas'd; whence their Graves were term'd h- 
lara, Inge, whuaTe, & c. Agamemnon reckons it a great Hap- 
piceſs to, Achilles, that. he Was honour'd: with a Monument, which 
would continue his Name to Poſterity (d) © © 
Oe HNO oft, Stols SN AXIAAEDS 
Os Davis ev Tpoln, &c. — 
Lou are thrice happy, God-like Peleus Son, 

Who did at Troy reſign, your Breath. 

Ind afterwards, - n | 
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A apv pore TVCES | 

XdLaul Apygor leeds Spares 4 UT Lav 

AI tal pry son , gnhaTre EAMIGTOVIY: 

"Ng Me THa*garis E Twrig dvIpdory cn 

Tels v8 vun ySyaadt, x; ol HE ,YEi. . 

To thy great Name did warlike Greciaus rear 

A large and never-fading Sepulchre, | 

And this they plac'd upon a riſing Mount 

Impending o'er the ſpacious Helleſpont ; 
That ſo both Ages preſent and to come, TE 

From diſtant Shoars might ſee thy ſacred Tomb. E. E. 


But later Ages grew ſo extravagant in theſe Structures, that their 
r vers were forc'd to keep them within Bounds, by inflicting 


erere. Penalties upon ſuch as exceeded their Preſcriptions 31 Solon in 
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224 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 
rticular is reported to have order'd that no Statues of Mercury (1g 
ad been cuſtomary, becauſe Mercury was an Infernal God) or arch 
Roofs ſhould be made in the Athenian Monuments, and that th 
ſhould never be tter than ten Men were able to erect in three 
| Days; and Demetrius the Phalerean enacted a Law, that not aboye 
one Pillar, and that not exceeding three Cubits in Height, ſhould be 
plac'd upon any Monument (4). : | 
It may not be improper to mention their Cuſtoms of raJing for 
their Friends, and Men of Piety and Virtue, that the Eart wk le 
light upon them; for their Enemies, and all wicked Men, that it mioht 
preſs 1 upon them; for they thought the Ghoſts that till haut. 
ed their Shrowds, and were in Love with their former Habitations, 
had a very acute Senſe of all the Accidents which befel their Bodies, 
Hence the Chorus prays for Alceſtis (6), | ; 


Keope co 
XH imdyw HE, Yu. 
| I wiſh the Earth may fall upon you light. 
| 'Menelaus is introduc'd by the ſame Poet (c) arming himſelf aganl 
Death by this Conſideration, that the Gods took care that ſuch who 


died with Honour ſhould have no Senſe of any Preſſure from the 
Earth, whereas Cowards ſhould be cruſh'd under it; 


— EI Yap aol ei e g, 

Ed. Tux e dvd πονEd ö Favor?” U 

Küen xαανννẽẽeliαινν,¶uv wy TYpCw N oi. 

Keaxois dw ipua SEE £uCdnnuort s. 
For if the Gods (and ſure they all things know) 
Have due Regard for Mortals here below, 

They will not, cannot ſuffer thoſe that die 
By the too pow'rful Force o' th' Enemy, 
If they with Courage have maintain'd their Poſt, 
And for the publick Good their Lives have loſt, 
To be o'erburthen'd with the heavy Weight 

Of Earth; but ſuch as ſtand aghaſt at Fate, 

Baſe daſtard Souls that ſhrink at ev'ry Blow, 
Nor dare to look on a prevailing Foe; 
| Theſe ſhall (nor is the Puniſhment unjuſt) 


Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging Duſt. MM 


Theſeus prays this Puniſhment may be inflicted u pon wicked PHadraſd) 


—_ 


cicero de u. 1 
2 A II. () Enripid. Alaaf. v. 462. () Helen, v. 437 
| | an 


— 
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* 


. 
am terra defaſſam premat, 
Graviſque tellus inpio capiti incubet. 


And may the Earth that is upon her laid, 
Lie Wr cn her Corpſe, and cruſh her ied Head: 


Hmmiatus has 3 ingeniouſl inverted this Order in the losing 


Epigram (a); 
Eu 004 #7 e 66e xo rie, e Nia, 
Ote⸗ os pnidtac g d A. 


wich Martial ne thus 00 


Sit 7151 terra lewis, 3 tegaris 1s at ren, 
N tua non pes nt eruere ofſa canes. 


Let there be one, who lighter Duſt, or Sand 
Shall ſprinkle o'er your Corpſe with ſparing hand, 
So to the Dogs you'll be an eaſier Frey: 


: Pals we now to this Monuments att} in r of F che Dea: 


but not containing any of their Remains, and thence calld edu, 


ho Cc. 

Of theſe thete were two Gabe: : One v was erected to fich Per bons 
as had been honour'd with F uneral Rites in another place; e 
which we find frequent mention in Pauſanias 400%, Who ſpcaks ot 
ſuch honorary Tombs . to Euripides, . Achil- 
les, Dameon, Tireſias, &c ; a 

The ſecond ſort was 8 for thoſe that had never obtain'l a 
juſt Funeral; for the Ancients were poſſeſs'd with an Opinion, that 
the Ghoſts of Men unbury'd could have no Admittance into the bleſ- 
ſed Regions, but were forced to wander in. . Miſery 100 Years3 and 
that when any Man. had. periſh'd in the Sea, or any other place 
where his Carcaſe could not be faund, the only Method of giving 
him Repoſe, was to erect a Sepulchre, and by x reating three: 
times with a loud Voice the Name of the Deceaſed, to call his 
(hoſt to the Habitation prepared for it 3 which Action was termed. 
aw Hes 


This Practice ſeems to hive been very ancient: Polias is intro- - 


tuc'd in Pindar (d) telling Jaſon he muſt recall the Soul of Phryxs, 
who died in Co/chis, into his native Country. /Enea; in Virgil per » 
ors the ſame Office to Deiphibus' 0 „ 


Tunc egomit tumulum Rheeteo 7» fittore, inane; 
A 2 maguæ manes ter voce voc 25. 
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Thy Tomb I rear'd on the Ryhœtean Coaſt, : 
And thrice aloud call'd back thy wandring Ghoſt, 


Auſonins has elegantly deſcrib'd, and aſſign'd the reaſon of this 
Cuſtom (a); | : | | | 0 


Hoc ſatis & tumulis, ſatis & telluris egenis; 
Voce ciere animas funeris inſtar habet: 

Gaudent compoſiti cineres ſua nomina dici; 

_. Frontibus hoc ſiriptis & monumenta jubent: 

Ille etiam mœſti cui defuit urna ſepulchri, 
Nomine ter dicto pene ſepultus erit. 


Small is the Privilege th' Unbury'd crave, 
0 No Grave, or decent Burial they have; 

Only inſtead of pompous Funeral, 

Aloud upon their wand'ring Ghoſts we call; 

This they command, with this they moſt are pleas'd, 

And empty Mon'ments with Inſcriptions rais'd: 

For he, whoſe Manes have been fo recall'd, 

Tho' his dead Corpſe of fit Interment fail'd, 

Is nigh as happy, and as fully bleſt, 

As hc whoſe Bones beneath a Tomb-ſtone reſt. - 
H. E. 


Many other Inſtances of this nature may be met with in the 
Pocts. The Sign whereby honorary Sepulchres were diftinguiſh'd 
from others, was commonly Izelor, or a Wreck of a Ship, to ſig- 
nify the Deceaſe of a Perſon in ſome foreign Country. 

It may be expected that I ſhould add ſomething concerning the 
Sacredneſs of Sepulchres. 'Theſe, with all other things belonging 
to the Dead, were had in ſo great eſteem, that to deface, or any 
way violate them, was a Crime no leſs than Sacrilege, and thought 
to entail certain Ruin upon all Perſons guilty of it. Examples of 
this nature are too common to be enumerated in this place, where- 
tore I ſhall only ſet down that of Idas, who upon breaking one oi 
the Pillars in Aphareus's Sepulchre, was immediately 'Thunder- 
Aruck by Jupiter (o) 5 | 

4 
H 4 dh CMN Apzpnls CN οον⏑] 
Tout d verp f ag Te ic Mort Iducz 
M xamyvime Ba)div xp iο⁰ꝗ e, 
Ana Lig i, Xp d of irGars Tui) xy 
MAG e 40m 5 ghoytce Twiphtte hipdultes 


For, to revenge fall'n Lyncens's haſty Doom; 
He tote a Pillar from the facred Tomb, 


„ 


pe ECT 


>” 


(e) Prafat.'Parentaliim, (I) Theecrit. Idyll. 400. v. 20% 
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Ch 


To dart at Caſfor, dreadfully he ſtood. | 
'The fierce Revenger of his Brother's Blood ; 

Fove interpos'd, and by his ſtrict Command 
Swift Lightning ſtruck the Marble from his Hand 
He ſtrove to reach it, but his Soul was fir'd, 
He fell, and in no common Deſtiny expir'd. 


Mr. Creech. 


It has been a Queſtion, whether the Cenotaphia had the ſame 
religious Regard, - which was paid to the Sepulchres where the 
| Remains of the Deceaſed were, repoſted ; for the Reſolution here- 
of it may be obſerved, that ſuch of them as were only erected for 
the Honour of the Dead, were not held ſo ſacred as to call for any 
Judgment upon ſuch as profan'd them; but the reſt, wherein Ghoſts 
were thought to reſide, ſeem to have been in the ſame Condition 
with Sepulchres, the want whereof they were deſign'd to ſupply. 


— * * II — 
* 


CHAP. VII. 
Of their Funeral Orations, Games, Luſtrations, Enter- 


tainments, Conſecrations, aud other Honours of the 


Efore the Company departed from the Sepulchre, they were 


ſometimes entertained with a Panegyrick upon the dead 
Perſon. Such of the Athenians as died in War, had an Oration. 
ſolemnly pronounced by a Perſon appointed by the publick Magi- 
ſtrate, which was conſtantly repeated upon the Anniverſary-Day 
(a). Theſe Cuſtoms were not very ancient, being firſt introduced 
by Solon, or (as ſome ſay) by Pericles, but were generally receiv'd, 
not in Greece only, but at Rome. It was thought no ſmall acceſſion 
to the Happineſs of the Deceaſed to be eloquently commended 3 
whence we find Pliny compleating his Account of Virgixius Ryfus's 
Felicity in this, that his Funeral Oration was pronounced by one 
of the moſt eloquent Tongues of that Age (5). : 
It was farther cuſtomary for Perſons of Quality to mſyute 
Games, with all forts of Exerciſes, to render the Death of their 
Friends more remarkable; this Practice was generally received, 
and is frequently mentioned by ancient Writers. Miltiades's Fune- 
ralin Herodotus, Braſidass in Thucydides, Timaleon's in Plutarch, 
with many others, afford Examples hereof. Nor was it a Cuſtom: 
of later Ages, but very common in the primitive Times; Patroclus's 
uneral Games take up the greateſt part of one of Hozzer's Iliads, 
c); and Agamemnon's Ghoſt is introduced by the fame Poet, elling 
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228 Ofthe MiſcellanyCuſtoms of Greece. Chap. VIII, 
the Ghoſt of Achilles that he had been a Spectator at great Num. 
bers of ſuch Solemnities (a); 


Mime d' aimyonton "RY VE IG. . NN 
Ou wats & 0 a e Sj,j˖ju AN,“ 
Hou wp. mtv e dyfegy te 
Hess, zn x41 mon” emp gam * 
2e n,pU Te ve, I m 469.” 
| A 4 x cννẽỹ ν,ẽHe idiv imvime Suns, 
Of n ove ngenionu Ore eget 9a 
| Appeyn; Oins, 


Your Mother, full of piety and Love, 
Craves firſt a Bleſſing from the Pow'rs above; 
Then ſhe doth rich Rewards and Prizes ſtate, 
While ſprightly Vouth the Games do celebrate; 
I've been at many Games, great Piles ſurvey'd, 
| Which eternize heroick Chiefs when dead, 
But none can equal Wonders ſeem to be, 
Ax thoſe the pious Thetis made for thee. F:4 


Tn the Age before we find Oedipus's Funeral ii with Sports 
and Hercules is ſaid to have celebrated Games at the Death 0 
Pelops (O). The firſt that had this Honour was Azan, the Son of 
Arcas, the Father of the Arcadians, whoſe Funeral, as Pauſanias 
reports (c), was celebrated with Horſe-Races. The Prizes were of 
different ſorts and value, according to the Quality and Magnificence 
of the Perſon that celebrated them. The Garlands given to Victor; 
were uſually of Parſly, which was. thought to have ſome particu- 
lar relation to the Dead, as being feign'd to ſpring out of Archens- 
rus's Blood, whence it became the Crown of Conquerors in the Me- 
mean Games, which were firſt inſtituted at his Funeral (4). 

»Twas a general Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all things 
about them; this occaſion'd purifying after F unerals, which / irgi 
has thus deſcribed (e). 


Idem ter ſacios pura circumtulit unda, | 
Spargent rore levi, & ramo felicis olive, 
Luftravitque viros. 


Then carrying Water thrice about his Mates, | 
And ſprinkling with an Olive-twig, their Fates | 
Good Chorineus wiſely expiates. 

Several NEL ways of Purification may be met with, but theſe con- 

taining won peculiar t. to F anerals. and being deſerib'd in one of 
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DEED @. v. 85. (b) Dionyſius Had lib. v. (0 Arcs: 
05 (4) Vid. Archzolog. noſtr. lib. II. cap. penult. & ult. () 
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Chap. VIII. Of cbe Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 229 
the preceeding Books, have no Claim to any mention in this place- 
Till this Purification was accompliſh'd, the polluted Perſon could 
not enter into the Temples, or communicate at the Worſhip of th- 
Gods; whence Iphigenia ſpeaks the following Words concerning 


| Diana (a); 


Ta A Js 5 wiupopar pioutla, 
Hmns, Peg WW me an) ev, 
H Y Noxeiag d rigs ne oae5in, 
Bupudy d reipyn, fuer us Hd v. 


The ſuperſtitious Tricks and Niceties 
Olf ſtrict Dianas Worſhip ] diſlike, 
Since of departed Friends the farewel Touch, 
All Murder done in Paſſion, or elſewiſe, 
And Acts of Venery ſhe doth reject, 
As great Pollutions of her ſacred Rites, 
Actors herein proſcribing from her Gifts. A. 


Nor was it Diana alone, of whom the Poet ſpeaks, tEat had ſuch 


an Averſion to theſe Pollutions, but the reſt of the Gods and God- 


deſſes were of the ſame Temper. Lucian in his Treatiſe concern- 
ing the Syrian Goddeſs, tells us, that when any Perſon had ſeen 
a Corpſe, he was not admitted into her Temple till the Day fol- 
lowing, and not then, except he had firſt purified himſelf; and the 


general Uſe of this Cuſtom (4) ſhews, that the reſt of the Celeſtial 
Beings were equally afraid of Defilement. This may farther ap- 


pear, from its being unlawful for thoſe Perſons to enter into the 
Temples, who were call'd Uzcepmlues or ig; , (c) i. e. 
ſuch as were thought dead, but after the Performance of their Fu- 
neral Rites recovered; or ſuch who were reputed to be dead in 
ſome foreign Country, and unexpectedly return'd; theſe Men were 
prohibited from worſhipping any of the Gods. Heſychius mentions 
only the Eumenides, but others ſpeak of the Gods in general; whence 
Ariſtinus was forced to ſend Meſſengers to conſult the De/phian O- 
racle, what Method he ſhould uſe to be freed from Pollution, 
where he received this Anſwer ; N 9 b 


Oard en Mgror 7 Tix] eo Nhe, 

Foot up dy Thio/la Wei wargpton Y. 

All Forms and Cuſtoms which Child-birth attend, 

The ſame muſt you to th* angry Gods commend, 
whereupon he was waſh'd, ſwaddled, and treated in all other re- 
ſpects as new-born Infants, and then receiv'd into Communion. But, 
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Nl — — 


fa) Euripid. Iphigen. Tauric. 380. (5) Suidas v. velaroud. At 


Nophan. Scholiaſt. Nubilas. (c) Heſychens in utraque voce. 
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than Ariſtinus, carrying it up as high as the primitive Ages. And 
ris certain, the Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all things abou: 
them, was very ancient, as appears from the Jeiſb Laws. 


The Houſe was alſo purified, an Inſtance whereof we have 1 


Homer (5), where Dye having ſlain Penelope's Courtiers, and cy. 
ried them out of his Houſe, thus beſpeaks his old Nurſ 


Oĩos Si eiov, pM) N d- ier * ue Fopy 
Op Sie oo .- 


Fetch Brimſtone hither, Nurſe, and Fire, that 1 
My tainted Dwelling-Houſe may purify, - 


Afterwards the Poet adds (c); 


—.— Od amance giny 769 be Ecplurcity 
_ Hrey#4) d' a'ex op io u v Od b 
E due deu phzegr, , Y air, 


Straight truſty Eurycle perform'd his Will, 
Then he with ſulph'rous Smoke the Houſe doth fill, 
And chas'd th' Infection from polluted Rooms. 


But the Lacedemonians were taught by their Lawgiver to con- 
temn theſe ſuperſtitious Follies, and to think it unreaſonable t9 
fancy, that ſuch as lived a vertuous Life, and conformably to the: 
Diſcipline, ſhould contract any Pollution by Death; on the con- 
trary they eſteemed their Remains worthy of Reſpe& and Honour, 
and therefore thought no Places ſo fit to repoſite them in, as thoſe 
adjoining to the Temples of their Gods (4). _ 

After the Funeral was over, the Company met together at the 
Houſe of the deceaſed Perſon's neareſt Relations, to divert them 
from Sorrow; here there was an Entertainment provided (e), which 
was term'd «gary, vega, d, in Latin circumpotatis, 
according to Cicero, who informs us, that the Altich Laws prohibited 
the ule of this Ceremony at the Funerals of Slaves (). The Cu- 

ſtom was very ancient; the T79jan's, having celebrated Hector's Fu: 
neral, were ſplendidly entertam'd at King Priam's Palace (g); 


Xe 5 w on,, mak wor atm e, 
EA ownyeeguſuu Saivwn' tepryNa du 
29290 & Tezpan Ine HiO- Famigy. 


A Tomb being rais'd, they orderly reſort 
In penſive Crouds unto King Priam's Court, 


1 
Me 


. (a) Plutarchus Quæſt. Raman. haud longe ab initio. (5) OA. 
K. 481. (e) V. 492. (J) Plutarchus Lycurgo. (e) Demoſt benes 
DOrat. de Corona. Lian. Dialog. de luctu. (/ Lib. II. de Le- 
gibus. (g) Lliad. &. fine. 
| | Where 


235 Of be Miſcellany Cuſowi of Greece. Chap Ill. 


as my Author (a) proceeds, others make this Cuſtom much anciente, 


th 


ur 


Where a rich Banquet cheerful Mirth invites, 
And ſparkling Wine whets their pall'd Appetites. 


7. A. 


| The fame may be obſerved in the Grecian Camp,with this difference, 


that Achilles entertained them before Patrocluss Funeral (a]. 


Kad d ico mes Y] ονν - Alain 
Mogi, rap © r, Tapoy Hevoe ini day: 
Tow © gde Apο oN . dH 
Sprout; monnes I its i wind ds di 
M d xppodbilec dec gw nes NN 
Ev2yu01 Q πντ αν—,/Sʒ dl Gee Hefe 

Hayn q t vinuw xoTuhnpuley Tppeey AE. 


While great Achilles doth prepare and fit 
The Fun'ral Banquet, thronging Grecians fit 
About the Hero's Ship; whole Herds he kills 
Of huge fat Oxen, roaring while he ſpills 
Their Lives, that iſſue from their recking Wounds; 
Whole Flocks of Sheep he kills; the Air reſounds, 
While Goats and fatted Swine make hideous Roar, 
When purple Streams from their gafh'd Throats do pour; 
Theſe having kill'd, he roaſts, the while the Blood 
Around the Corpſe in a great Current Hod. 
J. A. 


By which laſt Words it appears, that the dead Perſon had forac In- 
tereſt in theſe Entertainments; and as the Blood of the Beaſts was 
deſigned for Patroclus's Ghoſt, ſo even in later Ages we are told, the 
broken Morſels which fell from the Tables were looked onas ſacred 
to the departed Souls, and not lawful to be eaten (5), To this 


Fancy Pytbagoras's Aphoriſm, tho' perhaps containing a more myſti- 


cal Senſe, was an undoubted Alluſion (cr), Te morite pi arora Þ 
i.e. Take not up things fall'n down; or, as others expreſs it, 
Made ec An dy e rem dne nolamioy, i. e. Do met 70 muh as 
taſte things fallin under the Table. Theſe Fragments were carried to 
the Tomb, and there left for the Ghoſt to feaſt upon; whence to 
denote extream Poverty, it was uſnal to fay, that a Perſon foe Fes 


Meat from the Graves. To this Ti2u/lus's Curſe alludes, 


Jpſa fame ſtimulante furens, eſraſyue ſepuichro 
Quæœrat, & a javis ofa relicta lupis. 


May ſhe want Bread ſo much, as ev'n to crave 

The Scraps and muſty Morſels of a Grave; 

May the be glad to pick a Carcaſe Bone 

Which Wolves and Vultures once have fed upon. F. 4. 


— 


(a) Hiad J. v. 28. (2) Athenæi nemo. lib. X. (e] Loews 
tia; Hythagor. | | | 
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the ſacrificial Fire, which they accounted polluted, kindled another, 


i T Mfeutony Coffons of Grenen. Ghup Yai 


The Entertainments of latter Ages conſiſted not, like Homer's, of 
Pleſh only, but of all ſorts of Pulſe (4), Beans, Reaſe, and Lettices, 
- Parſley, Eggs, and many other things. The chief Subjects of Nic. 
courſe at theſe Meetings were the Praiſes of the Dead, eſpecially 
if they had been eminent for any Virtue, or commendable Quality; Int 
otherwiſe ſo great was the Simplicity of primitive Ages, that they 125 
look d upon it as moſt expedient to ſay nothing, when by ſpeaking | 
they muſt unavoidably offend the dead Man, or tranſgreſs the Rules 
of 'Fruth; both which were thought equally criminal. But «after. 
wards they grew more laviſh of their Commendations, diſtributing 
them to all Perſons. without diſtinctions whence came the Proyerh, 
O ime SFelug tn oy Seide νο, Which was only apply'd to Villains 
of the firſt Rate, and ſuch as had not the leaſt Shadow of a good 
Quality to recommend them... lh 
There was a Cuſtom at Argos, obliging thoſe that had loſt any 
of their Kindred or Acquaintance, to ſacrifice to Apollo preſently 
after Mourning, and thirty Days after to Mercury, out of an Opinion, 
chat as the Earth received their Bodies, ſo their Souls fell into 
Mercury's hands; the Barley of the Sacrifice they gave to Apollhs 
Miniſter, the Fleſh they took themſelves; and having extinguiſh'd 


whereon they boil'd the Fleſh, calling it Tuyoug (5), from th: 
Fumes aſcending from the burned Sacrifice, which were termed in 
Creek wiew, _ = 3 | 2 

The Honours paid to the Sepulchres and Memories of the De- 
ceaſed were of divers ſorts : -It was frequent to place Lamps in the 
Jubterraneous Vaults of the Dead, whither ſuch as would expres 
an extraordinary Affection for their Relations, retired, and cloy- 
Ner'd themſelves up; an example whereof we have in Petroziurs 


Epheſian Matron. _ 


They. had a Cuſtom of bedecking Tombs with Herbs and Flow- 
ers, amongſt which Parſſey was chiefly in uſe, as appears from P/.- 
tarch's Story of Timolson, who marching up an Aſcent, from the top 
of which he might take a view of the Army, and Strength of the 
Carthaginians, was met by a Company of Mules loadgn with Parſley; 
which ( faith my Author) his Soldiers conceived to be a very il. 
boding and fatal Occurrence, that being the very Herb whercwich 
we adorn the Sepulchres of the Dead. This Cuſtom gave birth to 
that deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce of one dangeroully ſick, 
$6% ovnive, That be, bas need of nothing but Parſley ; which is in 
effect to ſay, he's a dead Man, and ready for the Grave. All ſorts 
of purple and white Flowers were acceptable ta the Dead, as Ana- 
ranthus,' which was firſt uſed by the Theſſaliaus to adorn Achilles's 
Grave (c); O- net (d), which ſome will have to be thc 
Jeſſamin, with Lillies, and ſeveral others: Hence Virgil (e), 


— 


— 


— — — — a 
— 


(a) Hlutarchus Problemat. (8) Plutarchus Quæſt. Gree. p. 20b, 
297. edit. Fariſ. (t] Philoftratus Heroicis. (d) Theophraſtus Lib. 
Vi lo Mu). Athineus Lib. XIY, (e) AEneid. V. v. 49. th 
„ Purpu- 


ha 


| Chap) vm. of the Miſc Cuſtors of Greece 231 I 


Purpureoſque jacit fuores, ac talia  fatur. 


He having Purple F lowers owa, thus poke. 


jn the ſubſequent } Book he alludes to the ſame Cuſtom (e) 


* 


Heu miſerande fuer, frqua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Ty Marcellus eit manivus date lili plenis, 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamgue nepotis 

His Jattem accumulem donis. m—__ct— 


Ah! could'ſt thou break thro? Fate's ſevere Decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe. in thee : - 


Full Caniſters of fragrant Lillies bring, 


And all the curious Drap'ry of the Spring; 


Let me with Purple Flowers his Body ftrow, „ 


This Gift which Pare: nts to their Children owe, 
This ALS. Gift at leaſt I may beſtow. 


The Roſe too was very grateſul, whence Anacre on has theſe W 
in | us Ode upon that Flower 


10 7 voTEouv Condi, 
70d * Vekegts apa, 


When Age and Vigour do decay, 
The Roſe their Strength repairs, 
It drives all Maladies away, 
And can prolong our Vears; 
The Dead too in their Graves do lie, 
With peaceful Slumbers bleſt, 
This is the Amulet, oy 
i No Ills their Tombs mole J. 4& 


Nor was the Uſe of Myrtle leſs common, whence Euripides _ 


duces Electra complaining that Agamemmor's Torn had never been 
*Gorn" d with Boughs of that * 


In ſhort, 8 were bedeck'd with Garlands of all ſorts of 5 low- % 


Au. 3 mY mug ru G- 


oO vu] 8 W Du taupoime 


Eats onoonten 


| With no teen x nor with My _ Boughs, 


Were in iy dear Father's Mares gratify'd. 


ers, as appears from. Agamennon's — in e 1 5 


1— 


(a) .Zncid. VI. v. 883. 


fs 45 


(3) Elkra v. 886. 
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Frei 45 na 000 maleps apy ator m, 

Od ve N dx xtc verpuTur 

Trade 1axarl -, x, erin Kuna 
Ha v 67 b arviay Sulu are. 


No ſooner came I to my Father's Tomb, 
But Mil freſh pour'd in copious Streams did flow, 
And Flow'rs of ev'ry ſort around were ſtrow d. 


Theſe were commonly call'd ne (4), either from their deſig 
to expreſs Love and Reſpect to the deceaſed Perſon, or from , 
becauſe they were uſually compoſed of a Collection of ſeveral ſo; 
of Flowers; or from dex, as being laid upon the Earth; tho' ng. 
ther of theſe laſt reaſons are conſtant; for the Garlands were ſome. 
times compoſed of only one fort of Flowers, and frequently hung 
upon the Pillars, and not laid upon the Grave-ſtone. Several other 
things were frequently laid upon Graves, as Ribbands, whence 
ſaid, that Epaminondas's Soldiers being diſanimated at ſeeing the 
Ribband that hung upon his Spear, carryed by the Wind to a cer 
tain Lacedemonian Sepulchre, he bid them take Courage, for thi 
it portended Deſtruction to the Lacedæmonians, it being cuſtomar; 
to deck the Sepulchres of their Dead with Ribbands (5). Another 
Thing dedicated to the Dead, was their Hair. Electra in Sophur!; 
ſays, that Agamemnon had commanded her and Chryſothemis to py 
him this Honour, „ N 


Hycie 5 metegs TUpbun, o's 4c ln, 
AuiCaim reg TH & RRERTO WAS Addis 
Tri- enie. | 


With Drink-Of rings and Locks of Hair we muſt, 
According to his Will his Tomb adorn. 


Candace in Ovid (c) bewails her Calamity, in that ſhe was not per- 
mitted to adorn her Lover's Tomb with her Locks, as has been 
already obſerved. „ . | 

It was likewiſe cuſtomary to perfume the Grave-ſtones with ſweet 
Ointments, to which Practice Apacreon has this Alluſion, 


Ti e dei nidiy poerGCey, 
TI 5  yteiv U 
Eu Hh, ws im g,. 
Melee, fibus J xe 
IAA *-==-o- | 


— 


* 


3 ' ' : X R — , * 


(a) Phariorinus, Erymalegici Aur. ) Frontints lib I. cap. II. 
() Epiſt. Canac. ad Macar. | BO Wig 
. . oF 


Whe 
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Why do we precious Ointments ſhow”r, 
Noble Wines why do we pour, 
Beauteous Flowwrs why do we ſpread 
Upon the Mon ments of the Dead? 
Nothing they but Duſt can ſhow, 

Or Bones that haſten to be ſo. 

Crown me with Roſes while I /ipe, 
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Mr. Cowley, 
Ion Whence Leonidas ſeems to have borrowed the Senſe of this Epigram, 
2 1 5 RE 5 
Irts M3 fuer, un Sept t N αν,);. N), 
fei. Mud qorop QMEZnc, ag e ⁰ν array” 
le- ä Zan u, ein Sue, een TEoLw 7) MEI UTEV 
ng Un xi et, Sx S me), | 
r + | | | | 
tis When cold and lifeleſs in my Grave I'm laid, 'Y 
he No fragrant Oi then pour, no Chap/ct; ſpread: 1 
. f All expiatory Fires, all Rites are vain, io 
at Wine only can my fruitleſs Ashes ſtain :; vi 
r; Come, let's carouſe, let's revel while we live, i 
22 Twill elevate our Souls, twill caſe to Troubles give. | 
15 | „ Ir. 
1 3 SEO bi. 
To theſe Practices we find another added, viz. running naked WM 
about Sepulchres; for Plutarch (a) tells us, that Alexander arriving N 
at Troy, honoured tho Memories of the Heroes buryed there with N 
ſolemn Libations, anointed Achilles's Grave-Rone, and (according ; 
to ancient Cuſtom) together with his Friends, ran naked about his f 
Sepulchre, and crowned it with Garlands. | | 
Beſide the foremention'd Ceremonies, there remain ſeveral others, | 


eſpecially their Sacrifices and Libations to the Dead: The Victims 
were black and barren Heifers, or black Sheep, as being of the 
iame ſort with thoſe offered to the infernal Gods, to denote the 
Contraricty of thoſe Regions to Light and Fruitfulneſs ; whence 


1 TTL” . \ 2 5 
Hamer introduces Dy making a Vow to the Ghoſts after this 
Manner (5); 5 ; | | 
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A barren Cow to all the Poi, Belo 
I did with ſolemn Proteſtation vow, 
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236 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. VIII. 
If e'er I ſhould again my Lordſhip ſee, TY 
After the per'lous Wandrings on the Sea, 
Their Altars then I likewiſe ſwore to load 
With Fruits and other Off rings as were good: 
But the beſt of our Sach Rams I cou'd chuſe, 
Tireſſas | promis'd with chaſte Vows. | 7.4 


Beſidęs their offering theſe Sacrifices in Ditches, and ſome other | 


Cuſtoms ſpoken of in one of the former Books (a), it may be ob. 
ſerv'd farther, that the firſt thing they offered was the Hair upon 
the Victim's Forehead, which for that reaſon was term'd aug 
and to offer it 47=pyN. But however theſe Terms are ſometime; 
uſed for the Sacrifices of the Ghoſts, yet the Cuſtom of offering 
theſe Firſt- fruits was common to the Sacrifices of the Celeſtial and 
other Deities, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances: Homer mentions 
it at one of Minerva's Sacriſices (S): | | | 


, ⁰α AN 
F amps Or uta nelxer & vel Banus, 


Having invok'd Minerva with his Pray'rs, 
He on the Altar threw the Forehead Hairs. 


In another place he ſpeaks of it as acceptable to the Gods (c); 


Axe of dmprartpOr ngarie e & muer Bonay 
AnvSerl Gr de, x, emiugelo min into 


Of a Sow's Tore bead having burn'd the Hairs, 
To all the Gyds he offers fervent Pray'rs. 


But their ordinary Offerings were nothing but Libations of Blood, 
Honey, Wine, Milk, Water, Sc. Jolas forbad the Atheniar: 
ca e bv, to offer an Ox on this Occaſion (4). Upon the Saen 
fice they commonly ſprinkled Barley- fur. Some of theſe are men- 
tion'd in Homer (2), 


mp Node wwoulp mo vitear ry = 
Peg wamrpiro, ferent I ud vive, 
To T7 av? ſum tn d' anger AKH meu, 


We did with Reverence the Shades adore, / 
We firſt did Honey mix'd with Vater pour, 


Then Vine, then ſimple Water, and next Barley four, 


Honey was rarely omitted, being acconnted Swydry ovpfon, a 
Symbol or Emblem of Death (f). Hence, as ſome think, the Ghoſts 


— 
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(a) Lib. II. cap. IV. () Odyf. . (c) Iliad. E'. (d) Plutarchus 


Selene. (c Od. N“. v, 26. (J)] Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum n 
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of the Deceaſed came to be term'd w{.ow;, the infernal Gods, 
nem lxtot, and their Oblations werxiyuale, | | | 

They were deſign'd to render the Ghoſts kind and propitious, 
and therefore term'd year 1d wilngucr, Or SH et Iphigenia in Eu- 
ripides thus deſcribes them (a), 


=== === Q, Teo 

Xoag wanw KE , v 

Tar e 

TA p, Y,, & vd wie, 
nac r epeicoy th pogny 
BAx xx 0: o ineæe Not ae, 
Zarge T6 momug WAH), 
A vexegic S ad 465 
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To whom I in this ſacred Chalice bear 

The ſolemn Liquids as an Offering, | 6a, 
This Blood in Crimſon Streams ſhall ſtain the Ground; 
With Wine and th' Product of the ſed'lous Bee, 


The common Peace-Atonement for the Dead. N 
| | . th 
Theſe were ſometimes offer'd upon Altars, which were commonly 


placed near the ancient Sepulchres, with Tables for the ſacrificial 
Feaſts 3 ſometimes they were pour'd forth upon the Ground, or 


Grave-ſtone, and, together with a certain Form of Words, offer'd 


to the Deceas'd. Thus Helena defires Hermione to addreſs Clytam- 
„era in her Name (6) ; 


Q reuroy FCN Eppuiory, N rup©-, 

Kai Nate ge med” & Ne, Kipge 7 ie 
Ex98om dS" pgs © KRavlamwioexs mtr 
Mexixegr' die 14ncHl Or o] 7 axyln, 

Ku cue in ak h . Nifw Tilt, 

% Ein & dey Tairds dop) goats. 


Daughter Hermione, come forth and take | 
Theſe Off rings to thy dear Aunt's Sepulchre, 
Theſe Locks of my Hair, and this Honey mix'd 
With Milt, and this Wire to pour o'er her Grave, 
Which having done, ſtand on its Top, and ſay, 
& Thy Siſter Helen io declare her Love, 

* Offer: th:ſe Rites to thy dear Memory. 


ne Water thus employ'd was term'd auTe3r, Y $3100 AouTes!; 


and at Athens «nome (c). When Perſons dy'd who had been 


— 


l | | 


1d) Iphig'y. Tauric. v. 1 59. (6) Eurifia. Oreſte v. 112. (0 E:- 
Hathias. Oayg. 28 marry'd; 
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238 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap VII. IN Chap 


marryed, there was a Cuſtom for Women to carry Water to their 
Graves, who from pouring it forth were termed iſygneioon (a). 
When a young Man or Maid dyed, the Water was carryed by 2 
Boy (3), or (which appears to ſome more probable) by a Boy to the 
Sepulchres of young Men, by a Maid to the Sepulchres of Maids; 


whence came the Cuſtom of erecting Images repreſenting Maid; 


with Veſſels of Water upon the Sepulchres of ſuch as dyed in their | 


Virginity, as was obſerved in the foregoing Chapter, tho' I have 
there interpreted this Cuſtom ſo as to agree with the former Oyj. 


nion. As for thoſe that dyed in their Infancy, they were honour:} | 


with no Libations, nor had any Right to the reit of the Punc;! 
Solemnities (). | | | | | 

Theſe Honours were paid the Dead the ninth and thirticth Dars 
after Burial (4), and repeated when any of their Friends arrived 
that had been abſent at the Solemnity, and upon all other Occ; 
Hons which required their ſurviving Relations to have them in 
Memory. But {ome part of the Month A»thiferion ſeems to hy: 
been eſpecially ſet apart for theſe Cercmomies in ſeveral of the 
Grecian Cities. Athenæus reports in particular of the Apollyninte d, 
that they paid the Dead the cuſtomary Honours in this Month. E. 
Hehius (F) likewiſe reports that the ſame Cuſtom was obſerved at 
Athens, and that they termed the Days appointed for thoſe Solzn- 
nities Hie M E, which were by others: call'd een. „, 
as being polluted by their Dedication to the Dead, whoſe Ghoſts u: 
thought to aſcend from their ſubterraneous Habitations, to eng 
the kind Entertainment of their Friends (); the want hereof wi 
thought a great Calamity, and therefore it is reckoned by CH 
among the manifold Misfortunes of the Trojans, that they ſhou: 
have no ſurviving Friends to offer Sacrifices at their Tombs, 


3 Ode coo 5 Terue 
EN Gg1s autor &jug yn n α). 
ks. — Nor ſhall one Friend remain 


To ain their deſert Sepulchres with Blood. 


Upon theſe publick Days they called over the Names of thei 
dead Relations one by one, excepting ſuch as died under Age, 0 
forfeited their Title to thele Honours, by diſſipating their Paterns! 
Inheritances, or other Crimes. There was likewiſe another time 
when they called over the Names of the Dead, which being onut- 
ted in the foregoing Chapters, I ſhall ſpeak of it in this place. It was 
when they loſt their Friends in foreign Countries, whence beſore 
they departed they call'd the Names of all that were miſſing out ol 
their Company three times. Thus V/y/es in Homer declares he did, 
when he loſt iome of his Men in Battel with the Cicones (i); 


— 


(a) Etymolorici Auctor. () dem. (2) Plutarchus lib. conſolat. 


ad uxorem. (A) Pollux lib. III. cap. X. (e) aumveoe. lib. VIII. 
(f) Voce Mizegs, (g) Said. (b) Lucianus Enorm, , 


Od. fs Y; 64, 
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ou deæ mol meglipe ver xiv aporiheoruty. 
Tiexv m4 # dei A Empuy Ter , e d 
Oi Swivoy Oy med} to KN, ono dhe et. | 
My high-built Ships I launch'd not from the Shore, 
A better Fate and Voyage to explore, 

Till J had fingly thrice calPd o'er my Friends, 
Who by Ciconians came t untimely Ends. 


Hiecules in Theocritus calls Hylas three times (a); 
T. E Thar Eten Sonn Bade Hay Rane. 


His much lov'd Hylas periſh'd in the Flood 
He call'd on thrice as loud as &er he cou'd. 


| The reaſons of this Cuſtom were, according to John Tet 2es (3), 
partly, that ſuch as were left behind might upon hearing the noiſe 
repair to their Ships, and partly to teſtify their unwillingneſs te 


depart without their Companions 3 


To Tegrregy Tous Driguualay eie ys ml dhnlehey 

Amrod\ user of 09% Teroramus dvikghun, 

Nc O - dl 5 Biexw 7 Ou ia; 

Tam d ph ds poi To xavilec ag. 

Key we d, ei dom, n ne, meye mw e, ound err; 


It was a Cuſtom mongſt all ancient Greeks, 
That he who trav'ling into foreign Parts 

Did die, ſhould by ſurviving Friends be cad 
Thrice, as a Token of their mutual Love. 
Hence all that were alive then join'd their Voice, 


As Homer in his Odyſſey atteſts. F+ A. 
To return: they had anniverſary Days, on which they paid their 


evotions to the Dead; theſe were ſometimes termed Newims, as 
being celebrated upon the Feſtival of Nemeſis, who was thought to 
have eſpecial Care for the Honours of the Dead (c); ſometimes 
Oha (4), as Alſo Tina (e); the reaſon of which Name ſeems to 


| be, that it ſignifies the anniverſary Day of Man's Nativity, which 
after his Death was ſolemniz'd with the ſame Ceremonies that were 
| uſed upon the Anniverſary of his Death (/), which were properly 
| ferm'd Nexus: hence it is that theſe two Words are commonly 
| thought to ſignify the ſame Solemnity. 


1 


* 


— 1 —_— ——_ * 1 —— ti. * 


(a) Idyll. J. v. 58. 0 Chiliad. V. Hiſt. xiv. (9 Moſc hop, 
e, (d) Heſychins, Phavorinus. (e) Suidar, &c. (f) Suidar, 
TWHchius, Phavorinus, Moſebopulur, &. Re | 
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240 Ofthe Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Cliap. VIII. 
The Honours of the Dead were diſtinguiſhed according to the 
Quality and Worth of the Perfon they were conferred on. Such a 
by their Virtues and publick Services had raiſed themſelves above 
the common 1 05 had beige ne, the Honours of Heroes; the 
Participation ereof was termed evzpsamy, Or mildngru nw 
Segiar, ov Nn, Or icoxvprmers Others, who had diſtinguiſh'q 
themſelves from the former, were rais'd a Degree higher, and rec- 
kon'd among the Gods, which Conſecration was termed Trout, 
and was very different from the former, to worſhip the former Per- 
ſons being only termed &=x&ar,. but the latter Sen. The latter 
Honour was very rare in the heroick Times, but in ſubſequent 4. 
ges, When great Examples of Vertue were not fo frequent, and Men 
more addicted to Flattery, it became more cheap, inſomuch thx 
thoſe Perſons, whom former Ages had only wotſhipped as Heroes, 
were afterwards accounted Gods; an Inſtance whereof we have (too. 
mit ſeveral others) in Lampſace, one of Plutarch's Heroines (1), 
The Athenians were eſpecially remarkable for immoderite and pro- 
fuſe Diſtributions af thoſe Honours, and it is generally obſerv'd that 
that Nation exceeded all the reſt of thè Grecians in the Art of Plat 
tery and Superſtition, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances in tlic pre- 
. Books. | | 
I ſhall obſerve in: the laft place, that thefe and the reſt of the 
Honours of the Dead, were. thought moſt acceptable when offerel 
by their neareſt Friends; when by their Enemies, they were rejet- 
ed with Indignation; whence Sophocles introduces Electra adviing 
her Siſter Chry/oth»mis, that ſhe ſhould by no means offer Cyhtæn. 
meftra's Gifts to Agamemnon (6). | 


AM, d en, ad wu, wv iXAs ue 
Tupom megan ν,,maꝝ & yup wr Vis, 
Oud” im Sede dend yunwmneg iontvas 
KTrgrougt, if Ne aggopitar male, 


Dear Sifter, don't attempt his Tomb t' approach 
With a deſign of offering thofe Gifts, | 
Since the inſernal Mares do deteſt, - 3 
As heinous, Rites paid by an Enemy. J. 4 


For Men were thought to retain the ſime Affections after Deatl . 2 
which they had entertain'd when alive. This appears farther from in p 

the Story of Eteocles and Polynices, Ocdipus's Sons, who having killd 05 
each other in ſingle Combat, and being burn'd in the ſame Pile, Pp 

the Flames of their Bodies would not unite, but by parting from Fg 
each other demonſtrated the irreconcilable and immortal Hatred of the 

| The Brethren, as we are inform'd by Biazor's following Epigram; 4 rec 
| _ | 5 IS dea 
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(% Lib. de Mulierum claris fatis. (4) Beira v. 432 
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the 


Ls 


kelse ua aide tStugoro,: x41 Ayes. | 
MD e 36 mgOr , 
Kei wel mis Wiytey Haviky, & NEH 

andes, dxomirtor , Hbegrev, 


Within thy Walls, O Thebes, two Brothers liz, 

Who, tho deceas'd, ceaſe not their Enmity 3 

For fron: their Bodies on the Pile do fly 

Enrag'd Corpuſcles juſtling in the Sky; 

With pointed Fury eagerly they meet, 

Then in Averſion ſcorntully retreat. | 

Unhappy Youths by Fates deny'd to have 5 
The peaceſul Siumbers of a quiet Grave. FJ. A. 


Lycaphron has furniſhed us with the parallel Examples of Mopſas 
and Amphilochus, who having lain each other, were buried in the 
oppoſite ſides of an Hill, leſt their Ghoſts ſhould be diſturbed by 
Paving their Sepulchres within fight of one another (a) 3 


Alrmgs d' det 3xmOr e [hl c ul 
Mizpo Or ayvar ngiov cavnor) 

Ne wii Arimoms u˖⁵ viprregy id egte 

Awe, ed NS e aminav mapsc. 

An high and craggy Mount, Megarſus nam'd, 
Shall ſtand between the ſacred Monuments, 


Leſt the griev'd Manes ſhould offended be ED 
To ſee each other's Tomb by Slaughter ſtain d. F. A. 


t R , mo 


HA 
Of their Love of BOYS. 
[YT HO it was that firſt introduced the Cuſtom of loving Boy's 


into Greece, is uncertain 3 however (to omit the infamous 

Amours of Fupiter, Orpheus, Lajus of Thebet, and others) we find 
It generally practiſed by the ancient Greciaus, and that not only 
in private, but by the publick Allowance and Encouragement of 
their Laws; for they thought there could be no means more effe- 
dual to excite their Youth to noble Undertakings, nor any greater 
Security to their Commonwealths, than this generous Paſſion. This 
the Invaders of their Liberties ſo often experienced, that it became 
« received Maxim in the Politicks of Tyrants, to ute all their En- 
*avours to extirpate it out of their Dominions; ſome Inſtances 
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(4) Caſſandr. v. 443. 1 15 
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242 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. Ix: 


whereof we have in Atheneus (a). On the contrary, free Common. 
wealths, and all thoſe States that conſulted the Advancement of 
their own Honour, ſeem to have been unanimous in eſtabliſhing 
Laws to encourage and reward it. Let us take a View of ſome few 
of them. | Ts 
Firſt we ſhall find it to have been ſo generally practiſed, ſo high. 
ly eſteemed in Crete, that ſuch of their well-born and beautify] 
Youths as never had any Lovers, incurred the publick Cenſure, 
as Perſons. ſome way or other faulty in their Morals ; as if nothing 


elſe could hinder, but that ſome one's Affections would be plac'd up- 


on them. But thoſe that were more happy in being admired, were 
honoured with the firſt Seats at publick Exerciſes, and wore, for a 
diſtinguiſhing Badge of Honour, a ſort of Garment richly adorned; 
this they {till retained after they arrived to Man's Eſtate, in me- 
mory they had once been #>«o, eminent (b), which was the Name 
the Cretans gave to Youths who had Lovers. The Lovers themſelves 
were called $7, One thing was remarkable in this Place, that 
the Lovers always took their Boys by force; for having placed 
their Affections upon any one, they gave notice of it to his Relz- 
tions; and withal certified them what Day they deſigned to take 
him: If the Lover was unworthy of the Boy, they refuſed to yield 
him up; but if his Quality and Vertues were anſwerable, they 
made ſome ſlight Oppoſition, to ſatisfy the Law, and purſued him 
to his Lodgings, but then gave their Conſent. After this the Lo- 
ver carried the Boy whither he pleaſed, the Perſons that were pre- 
ſent at the Rape bearing him company. He entertained him ſome 
time, two Months at the fartheſt, with Hunting, and ſuch Dixer- 
ſions, then returned him Home. At his Departure it was ordered 
by Law tliat the Boy ſhould receive a Suit of Armour, an Ox, and 
a Cup, to which the Lover uſually added out of his own Bounty 
ſeveral other Preſents of value. The Boy being returned Home, 
ſacrificed the Ox to Jupiter, made an Entertainment for thoſe that 
had accompanied him in his Flight, and gave an Account of the 
Uſage he had from his Lover; for in caſe he was rudely treated, 
the Law allowed him Satisfaction (c). *Tis farther affirmed by 
Maximus the Tyrian, that during all the time of their Converle 
togother, nothing unſeemly, nothing repugnant to the ſtricteſt Lays 
of Vertue paſſed between them (d); and however ſome Authors are 
inclined to have hard Thoughts of this Cuſtom, yet the Teſtimo- 
' nies of many others, with the high Characters given by the An- 
cients of the old Cretan Conſtitutions, by which it was approved, 
are ſufficient to vindicate it from all falſe Imputations. The lams 
is put beyond diſpute by what Si rabo tells us (e); that it was not i0 
much the external Beauty of a Boy, as his virtuous Diſpoſition, his 
Modeſty, and Courage, which recommended him. 

From the Cretans paſs we to the Lacedemonians, ſeveral of whoſe 
Conſtitutions were derived from Crete. Their Love of Boys was 
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(a) Lib. XIII. (o) S abs lib. X. (ij Idem. (%) Differt. A. 


(e) Loc cit; remarkable 
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remarkable all over Greece, and for the whole Conduct and excel- 


lent Conſequences of it every where admired. There was no ſuch 
thing as Preſents paſſed between the Lovers, no foul Arts were u- 
{ed to infinuate themſelves into one another's Affections; their Love 
was generous, and worthy the Spartan Education; it was firft en- 
tertained from a mutual Efteem of one another's Virtue ; and the 
fame Cauſe which firſt inſpired the Flame, did alone ſerve to nou- 
riſh and continue it; it was not tainted with fo much as a ſuſpi- 
cion of Immodeſty. Ageſilaus is ſaid to have refuſed fo much as to 
kiſs the Boy he loved (), for fear of Cenſure; and if a Perion at- 
tempted any thing upon a Youth beſides what conſiſted with the 


ſtricteſt Rules of Modeſty, the Laws (however encouraging a virtu- 


ous Love) condemned him to Diſgrace (4), whereby he was depri- 
ved of almoſt all the Privileges of tree Denizons. The ſame Pra- 
tice was allowed the Women towards their own Scx, and was fo 
much in faſhion among them, that the moſt ſtayed and virtuous Ma- 
trons would publickly own their Paſſion for a modeſt and beautiful 
Virgin (c), which is a farther Confirmation of the Innocency of this 
Cuſtom. Maximus the Tyrian (d) aſſures us the Spartans loved their 


Boys no otherwiſe than a Man may be enamoured with a beautiful 


Statue, which he proves from what Plutarch (e) likewiſe reports, 
that tho' ſeveral Men's Fancies met in one Perion, yet did not that 


cauſe any Strangeneſs or Jealouſy among them, but was rather the 


beginning of a very intimate Friendſhip, whilit they all jointly 
conſpired to render the beloved Boy the moſt accompliſhed in the 
World ; for the End of this Love was, that the young Men might 
be improved in all virtuous and commendable Qualities, by conver- 
ſing with Men of Probity and Experience; whence the Lover and 
the Beloved ſhared the Honour and Diiſgrace of each other; the 
Lover eſpecially was blamed if the Boy offended, and ſuffered what 
Puniſhment was due to his Fault (F). Plitarch has a Story of a 
Spartan fined by the Magiſtrates, becauſe the Lad whom he loved 


cried out effeminately whilſt he was fighting (g). The ſame Love 


continued when the Boy was come to Man's Eſtate ; he ſtill pre- 
lerved his former Intimacy with his Lover, imparted to him all his 
Deſigns, and was directed by his Counſels, as appears from another 
of Plutarch's Relations concerning Clęeomenes, who before his Ad- 
vancement to the Kingdom, was beloved by one Xezares, with 
whom he ever after maintained a moſt intimate Friendſhip, till he 
went about his Project of new modelling the Commonwealth, 
which Aenares not approving departed from him, but Rill remained 
faithful to him, and concealed his Deſigns (Y). 

If we paſs from Sparta to Athens, we ſhall find that there Seu 
forbad Slaves to love Boys, making that an honourable Action, and 


as it were inviting (theſe are Platarch's (i) Words) the Worthy to 


practiſe what he commanded the Unworthy to forbe r. That Law- 


(a) Plutarchus Apophthegm. (6) Xenophon de Rep. Laced. Plu- 
znrchus Inftitut. Laconic. (c] Plutarchus Lycurgo. (6) Diſſert. X. 
e Lycargo. (F) Allan. Var. Hiſt. lib. 13. (g) Lycargo. ( 
Plutarchus Cleomene. (i] Salone. | 
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giver himſelf is ſaid to have loved Piſiſeratus (a); and the moſt 


eminent Men in that Commonwealth ſubmitted to the ſame Paſſion. 
Socrates; who died a Martyr for diſowning the Pagan Idolatry, ig 
very remarkable for ſuch Amours, yet ſeems not whilſt alive to have 


incurred the leaſt Suſpicion of Diſhoneſty; for what elſe could he 


the cauſe, that when Callias, Thraſymachus, Ariſtophanes, Anytus 
and Melitus, with the reſt of his Enemies, accuſed him of teaching 
Critias to tyrannize, for Sophiſtry, for Contempt of the Gods, and 
other Crimes, they never ſo much as upbraided him with impure 
Love, or for writing or diſcourſing upon that Subject; And though 
ſome Perſons, eſpecially in latter Ages, and perhaps unacquzinted 


with the Practice of the old Greciaus, have called in quei*ton that 


Philoſopher's Virtue in this Point, yet both he and his Scholar Plato 


are ſufficiently vindicated from that Imputation by Mas imus the 


Tyrian (, to whom I refer the Reader. The Innocency of this 
Love may farther appear from their ſevere Laws enacted again 
immodeſt Love, whereby the Youths that entertained ſuch Lovers 
were declared infamous, and rendred uncapable of publick Empley- 
ments, and the Perſons that proſtituted them condemned to die; 


ſeveral other Penalties were likewiſe ordered; to deter all Men 


from ſo heinous and deteſtable a Crime, as appears from the Lars 
of Athens, deſcribed in one of the foregoing Books (S. 
There are many other Examples of this nature, whereof I ſhall 
only mention one more; it ſhall be taken from the Thebars, whole 
Lawgivers Plutarch tells us (d) encouraged this excellent Paſion, 
to temper the Manners of their Youth ; nor were they diſappoint- 
ed of their Expectation, a pregnant Evidence whereof {to omit 
others) we have in the j:e# pzxayt, ſncred Band; it was a Party 
of 300 choſen Men, compoſed of Loyers and their Beloyed, and 
therefore called ſacred; it gained many important Victories, was 
the firſt that ever overcame the Spartans (whoſe Courage till then 
ſeemed irreſiſtible) upon equal Terms, and was never beaten til 
the Battle at CHœronea; after which King Philip taking a View of 
the Slain, and coming to the Place where theſe 300, who had 
fought his whole Phalanx, lay dead together, he was ſtruck with 


Wonder, and underſtanding that *twas the Band of Lovers, he {aid 


weeping, Let them periſh who ſuſpet that theſe Men either did ur 
ſuffered any thing boſe. | 

Before | conclude this Chapter, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Lover was called by the Spartans eic m, cim, Or as 
others write it, dee; the Beloved was termed by the Theſa/t- 
ans dime. Thus Theocritus (e); | 
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(a) Idem. loc. cit. () Differt. VIII, IX, X, XI. (C Lib. I. 
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ſt The (Ircek Scholiaſt derives both the Names mngy 4 ie hey 


A joel ny expe d Hers „ mani from the Lover's being in- 


n 
: 
A my 2 — — r 


i [ING with Affection by his Beloved; and other ancient Gramma- q 
e riaus agree with him herein. 1 c : þ ? 
5 1 
; CHAP 

1 7 5 | 

| Of t heir Cuſtoms in expreſſing their Love, their Love- 

i | | Potions, Incantations, &c. 

| ” Overs had ſeveral ways of diſcovering their Paſſion, and ex- 


L preſſing the Reſpect they had for their Beloved. Every Tree 
in the Walks they frequented, every Wall of their Houſes, every 
Book they uſed, had inſcribed upon it the Beloved's Name, with 

| | the Epithet of vax4 or , Whence Lucian (a) relating a Story 
of one deſperately in love with Venus Cnidia, after other Expreſſi- 
ons of his Paſſion, adds, that there was never a Wall or Tree but 
what proclaimed Aeg va, Venus fair.  Callimachus's Lover 
has the ſame Fancy, only that he wiſhes his Miſtreſs's Name written 
on Leaves, if we may credit the Schcliaſt upon Ariftophanes (6), 
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May the kind Tree; on Leaves ſuch Leiters boar 
As ſhall proclaim my dear Cydippe fair. 
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Twas in Alluſion to this Practice that one in Euripides declared he 
ſhould never entertain a good Opinion of the Female Sex, though 
the Pines in Mount Ida were filled with their Names (c). Ariſto- 
| Þhanes had an eye to the ſame Cuſtom, when, jeſting upon an old 
Athenian that was mightily in love with deciding Cauſes, he ſays, 
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that upon every place he Writ ue Ne, Which Word ſignifies the 
Cover of the judiciary Urn (4), | 
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Lovers uſually decked the Doors of their Beloved with Flowers 


and Garlands; for thinking the Perſons their Affections were pla- 
ged on, to be the very Image of the Deity of Love, their Houſe 
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could be no leſs than Cypid's Temple (a), which was aecuſtomed to 


receive thoſe Honours. From the ſame Original they ſeem to have 
derived that other Cuſtom of making Livations before their Miſtreſ. 
ſes Doors, and ſprinkling them with Wine, of which we have 
mention in the Schi upon Ariſtaphanes (b), where he reports, 
that many of the Theſa/ian Gentlemen were in love with the beau- 
tiful Nais, and publickly own'd their Paſſion, by ſprinkling the 
Doors of her Houſe with Wine. | 

When a Perſon's Garland was untyed, it was taken for a Sign 
of being in love (c); and for a Woman to compoſe a Garland, was 
another Indication of her Paſſion () 


f 1 


——— Exy TiC | REA 
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The eoreathing Garlands in a Woman is 
The uſual Sympom of a Love-fick Mind. 


They had ſeveral Methods of diſcovering whether their Love 
would prove ſucceſsful; that of the zs7aC@- was very frequent at 
Entertainments, which is hereafter deſcribed. Two other ways 
we have in Theocritus (e), | 
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All this I knew, when ] deſign'd to prove 

Whether I ſhould be happy in my Love; 

J preſs'd the Long- live, hut in vain did preſs, 

It gave no lucky Sound of good Succeſs : 

To Agri too I made the ſame Demand, 

A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſs'd her Hand; 

She turn'd the Sieve and Sheers, and told me true, 

That I ſhould love, but not be lov'd by you. a 
8 Mr. Cre. 


Both theſe Cuſtoms I have already deſcribed in one of the prece- 

dent Books (V7), which the Reader may conſult. 1 
When their Love was without Succeſs, they had ſeveral Arts to 

procure the Affections of their Beloved: The The/alian Women 


were famous in their Skill in this, as well as other Magical Pra- 
ctices. The Means whereby it was effected were of divers {orts 3 
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(a) Atberæu, lib. xv. (6) Pluto Act. I. Se. I. (c) Athen@us lib. 


cit. (4) Ariſtaphaues Theſmophor, le) Idyll. III. v. 28. (7 Lib. 
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d to it was ſometimes done by Potions called e, which are fre- ' 
| 


have quently mentioned in Authors of both Languages. uvenal ſpeaks 
thus (4), | | „ 
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Trans > 


Hic Magicos affert cantus, hic Thefſala vendit 
Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare mariti. 
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This Pedlar offers Magick Charms, the next 
Philtres, by which the Husband's Mind's perplext. 
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Their Operations were violent and dangerous, and commonly de- 
prived ſuch as drank them of their Reaſon. Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos report, that Lucullus the Roman General firſt loft his Reaſon, 
and aiterwards his Life, by one of them. Lacretius the Poet end- 
ed his Life the ſame way; and Caius Caligula (as Suetonius reports) 
was driven into a Fit of Madneſs by a Philtre given him by his Wits 
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Caſenia; which Story is mentioned by the ſame Poet (5), f be 
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Some nimbler Juice would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Cæſonia to her Calus gave, | 

Who plucking from the Forehead of the Fole N 
His Mother's Love, infus'd it in the Bowl. Mr. Dryden. 


Urs likewiſe aſſures us that this was the uſual Effect of theſe 
otions. ä | 


Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra puellis, 
Philtra nocent auimis, vimque furoris habent. 


All pois'nous Drugs and necromantick Arts 

Ne'er move the ſcornful Maids relentleſs Hearts, 

They but diſtract the Senſes, ſeize the Brain, | 
And Venus Rites and Myſteries profane. „ 


The Ingredients they were made up of were of ſeveral ſorts, di- 
vers of which applied by themſelves were thought effectual. Some 
of the moſt remarkable were theſe that follow: | 

Hippomanes, a piece of Fleſh upon the Forchead of Colts new 
toaled, of a black or brown Colour, in Bigneſs and Shape likea Fig, 
which the Mares bite off as ſoon as they have foaled, but if they be 
prevented, forſake their Off-ſpring 3 whence it was thought a pre- 
yalent Medicine to conciliate Love, eſpecially when reduced to 
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(5) Satir. VI. v. 600. (4) Loc. cit. | 
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Pouder, and ſwallowed with ſome Drops of the Lover's Blood. *Tis | 
frequently mentioned by the Writers of Natural Hiſtory. A4r;/,1,, 

Pliny, Solinus, Calumella, with many others, have thought i; 

worth their Notice. The Poets are full of its Effects; whence Di. 

do in Virgil (to omit other Inſtances) has recourſe to it, when pre. 

tending to recall neas to her Affection (a), | 


Quæritur & naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus 
Et matri prereptus amor. WA 


Bhe from the Forchead of a new foal'd Colt 


Th excreſcent Lump doth ſeek, 

The ſame Word is frequently taken in another Senſe, and is defer; 
bed by Pliny to be viras diſlillans ab inguine eque coitum maris ag. 
petentis, & in furorem agens. This was no leſs powerful than the 
former, as appears from Pauſanias's Story of a Horſe's Statue dedi. 
cated by one Phormis an Arcadian, which being infected by a Ma. 
gician with the Hippamanes Lam ſpeaking of, fo enraged all th: 
Stone-Horſes that paſſed that way, that they would break thei: 
Bridles in pieces, and throw their Riders to come at it (5), and 
could not without great Difficulty and many Stripes be forced from 
it. Several of the Poets ſpeak of its Effects; Opid (c), 


Scit bene quid gramen, quid torto concita rhombo | The 
Licia, quid valeat virus amantis eque. 0 b. 
4 | 5 0 
: | f 
She knows the Virtue of each Herb to move fac 
The latent Seeds of a coy Lady's Love, 
She knows the Rhoamb, what Feats in Magick are, 
From pois nous 1jue of a /ufiful Mare. 
Virgil will have it to proceed from Laſitanian Mares impregnated 
by the Wind (4), | 
Continungue avidis ubi ſubdita flamma meaullis 
Vere magis (quia vere calor redit offibus) illæ, 
Ore onnes verſe in Zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 
£ xceptantque leves auras; & ſæ pe fine ullis 1 
Conjugiis, vento gravide (mirabile dictu) 187 
Saxa per, & ſcopulos, & depreſſas convalles 8 
| Diffugiunt; non, Eure, tuos, neque ſalis ad ortus, _ 
| In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſter a 
| HNajcitur, & pluvio contriftat frigore caelum. 2 
* Hinc aemum, Hippomancs vero quod nomine dicunt on 
\1 | Paſteres, lentues dijtillat ad inguine virus, 
5 4 | 
Hy % Aneid. IV. v. 515. (8) Eliac. &. prope finem. c Jib. : 
= J. Eleg. VIII. (4) Georgic, III. 271. . Fa 
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Tis Hippomanes, guod ſæ pe male. legere noverce, $ 

tle, Miſcuerantque 9 & non innoxia verba. Ft 
D:. When at the Spring 8 Ama their Marrow burns, BM 
re. For with the Spring their genial Heat returns) Y 


he Mares to Clifts of rugged Rocks repair, 
And with wide Noftrils ſnuff the Weſtern Air; 
When (wondrous to relate) the Parent Wind, 
Without the Stallion, propagates the Kind; 
Then fir'd with am'rous Rage they take their Flight 
Thro' Plains, and mount the Hills unequal Height; 
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Nor to the North, nor to the riſing Sun, q; 

Nor Southward to the rainy Regions run, 6. 

7 But bearing to the Weſt, and hov'ring there, N 
f With gaping Mouths they draw prolifick Air, i 


With which impregnate, from their Groins they ſhed 
A ſlimy Juice, by falſe Conception bred ; 

The Shepherds know it well, and call the ſame 
Hippamants, to note the Mother's Flame; ; 

This gather'd in the Planetary Hour, 

With noxious Weeds, and ſpelld with Words of Pow” r. 
Dire Stepdames in the Magick Bowl intule, 

And mix for deadly Draughts the pois'nous Juice. 


Mr. Dryden. 
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The ſame Story is atteſted by Aristotle. Others make Hippomanes 
to be a Plant in Arcadia, which alſo was powerful in pr n 
the forementioned Effects (a), 
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Hippomanes, a Plant Arcadia bears, 

This makes Steeds mad,. and this excites the Mareny 3 
And oh! that I could ſee my Delphis come 

From th' oily Fencing-houſe ſo raving Home. Mr. Crecch: 


lt, is the Name of a ſmall Bird, the Latin of which is not 
agreed on; ſome tranſlate it paſſerculus, others will have it the 
lame with torguilla, frutilla, or with regalus. This Bird the Wri- 
ters of Fables tell us (4) was once the Daughter of Pax and Pitho, 
or Echo, and having inveigled Jupiter into 17's Love, was transform- 
ed by Juno; upon this The became the Darling of Venus, and re- 
taining the ſame Inclinations ſhe had formerly, "ill ſerved to pro- 


r OO EY DLO AR. 
hy nth ** * 


— Wy ron, © ny, 7 ore rs e ee ee eee, : 


(2) Weocritus Idyll. e. v. 48. () Snidas, Iacins, Tei ge⸗ 
15 Oe "Phronem v. 319, ubt commentarius noſter adeundus. 
e IE 


* 
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mote the Affairs of Love: The firſt time the Goddeſs made uſe of 


| Cha 


her was in the Argonautick Expedition, when ſhe invented Love. ni Tq 
magick with Charms and Potions, a chief Ingredient whereof wis _ 
this Bird, which ſhe communicated to Jaſon, to gain his acceſs tg ( : 
Medea's Affections. Hence Pindar (a),  ' f nn 

Maivdd” J Kurve tfiper + : Prope 


Ie T9? are H,, Nude T7 u- 
Me Sud hH,πhHV od οντο Ai ο,ꝛn' * 
Osen Mad elag wie di N¹- 


: T aid, oravac ye 


The Goddeſs Venus firſt diſclos'd the Uſe, 
To Jaſon firſt the Magick Charm difplay'd, 
Told how the Bird would fire the Maid, 
And glowing Love into the Maid infuſe ; 
Nor Duty, nor parental Love ſhould bind, 
Too weak and feeble is that Force; | 
When Jynx ſteers the Lover's Courſe, 
A ſaſe Admittance he is ſure to find. H. H. 


The Part moſt valued by Enchanters was the Tongue, which they 

looked on as having a ſovereign Virtue in Love-potions: Sometimes 

they faſten'd the whole Bird to a Wheel of Wax, which they 

turned over the Fire till both were conſumed, thus inflaming the 

Party in whom they had a mind to create Love. Others there are "Os 
that will have jvyE to ſignify nothing but a Muſical Inſtrument; ab 
and ſome take it for all ſorts of Allurements. i = RC 


To theſe may be added ſeveral Herbs, and Inſects bred out of 
putrid Matter, with other Animals, ſuch as the Fiſh called ini, 
or remora; the Lizard, with another not much unlike it, called 

tellio and ſtincus; the Brains of a Calf, the Hair upon the Extre- 

mity ofa Woolt's Tail, with ſome of his ſecret Parts; the Bones 

of the left fide of a 'Toad eaten by Ants, for theſe were thought to 

generate Love, whereas thoſe on the right ſide cauſed Hatred. 

Others took the ſame Bons, when the Fleſh was devoured by Ants, 

and caſt them into a Veſſel of Water, wherein thoſe that ſunk, be- 

ing wound up in a white linnen Cloth, and hung about any Per. 

ſon, inflamed him with Love, the others with Hatred. Other 

- Parts of the Toad were uſed in poiſonous Compoſitions; whence 
Juvenal (b), | 8 8 


At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. | all R 


But now with pois'nous Entrails of a Toad conve 


They urge their Husband's Fate. 


C— ä — 


_— 4 


(a) Pythion, Od. IV. (5) Sat. VI. v. 658, 


* „ %. £9 =» 
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To theſe others add the Blood of Doves, the Bones of Snakes, 
Scritch Owl's Feathers, Bands of Wool twiſted upon a Wheel 


(which were very much uſed on theſe Occafions, for their reſem- 


blance to the ſoft Ties of Love) eſpecially ſuch as had been bound 


about one that hanged himſelf; ſome of theſe are mentioned by 


Propertius (a), 


Improba non vicit me moribus illa, fed herbis, 
Staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota 
Illum turgentis ranæ portenta rubet&, 
Et lecta exſectis anguibus oſſa trahunt, 
Et ftrigts invente per buſta jacentia plume, 
Cinfaque funeſto lanea vitta viro. 


Were there to Merits but a due Regard, 

J ſhould not fear my Rival's being preferr'd; 
But ſhe, too conſcious of my pow'rtul Charms, 

By Spells and Magick tears him from my Arms; 

The pois' nous Bones of ſwelling Toads ſhe takes, 

And mingles them with thoſe of creſted Snakes 

Then ſtraight where Owls frequent ſhe doth repair, 
And picks their ſcatter'd Feathers up with care; 
Next ſhe procures ſome fatal woollen Band | 

That late bound him that dy'd by his own Hand. H. H. 


Several other Ingredients of Love-potions are mentioned in Læliuss 
Perles cited by Apuleius (), F 


Philtra omnia undique eruunt, 
Antipathes illud quæritur, 
Trrochiſci, iynges, tæniæ, 
Radiculz, berbe, ſurculi, 
Auree ilices, bichordilæ, 
Hinnientium dulcedines. 


From ev'ry Part they magick Draughts procure, 
For that much-fam'd Antipathes they ſeek, 
Pills, Fillets, and thoſe Love-enforcing Birds, 
Roots too, and baneful Herbs, and ſappy Sprigs, 
With Scarlet Oaks, and Hippomanes. 


Other ſorts of Ingredients were Rags, Torches, and, in ſhort, 
all Relicks, and whatever had any relation to dead Corpſes, or 
Funerals. Sometimes a Neſt of young Swallows was placed in a 
convenient Veſſel, and buryed in the Earth till they were famiſheds 


a. 
» 
- r 


(a) Lib. III. Eleg. V. (3) Apclog. 
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then they opened the Grave, and ſuch of them as were found with 
Mouths ſhut were thought conducive to allay the Paſſion of Love; 
but the reſt, . which periſhed with Mouths gaping for Food, were 
thought to excite it. To the ſame End they uſed Bones ſnatched 
from hungry and ravenous Bitches, which were believed to derive 
ſome part of the eager Deſire of thoſe Animals into the Potion: 


Hence Horace gives us this elegant Deſcription of au Enchantreſ z 


Practices (a), 


Canidia brevibus implicata viperis 
 Crines & incomptum caput, 
Jubet ſepulcris capri icos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſos funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranæ ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 
Herbaſque guas & Tolchos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, | 
Et offa ab ore rapta jejune canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis, | 


Canidia then does for the Charm prepare, 
And binds with Snakes her uncomb'd Hair; 
Maid, ſpeed ſhe cries, and pillage ev'ry Tomb, 
Bring Cypreſs and wild#ig-tree Home; 
Let Eggs firſt ſteep'd in Blood of Toads be ſought, 
And Feathers from the Scritch-Owl brought; 
Bring ven'mous Drugs, ſuch as Jolchos yields, 
And Poiſon from 7berian Fields; | 
Bring Bones from Jaws of hungry Bitches torn, 
And thoſe I'll ſeeth, and thoſe I'll burn, 
As firſt Medea did inform. if | A. H. 
To theſe they added another Ingredient more powerful than any 
of the reſt, which the Poet has thus deſcribed in the ſame Ode (% 


Abacta nulla Veja conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauricbat ingemens laboribus; 
Quo poſſet inf is puer 
Longo die bis terve mutat@ dapis 
tnemori ſpeftaculo, | | 
Cum promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 
Suſpenſa mento corpora 3 | 
Exſucta uti medulla, & aridum j ecur 
| Amaris efſet poculum, © | 
Interminato cum ſemel fixe cibo 


Lataluiſſeut pupulæ. 


—_—— 


* 0 * : ww — 
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(4) Epod. V. v. 14. (3) V. 294 
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this C 


to her 


wn Veja, who ne'er Remorſe of Conſcience felt, 
Nor bluſh'd at her own hortid Guilt, 


Toils at the Spade, and digs the fatal Pit, 
In which th' unhappy Lad ſhe ſet, . 
Where choiceſt Dainties, while his Life ſhould laſt; 
Oft feaſt his Eyes, deny'd his Taſte; 
- Juſt o'er the Brim appears his ſickly Head, 
As theirs who in the Rivers wade; _ 
That there his Marrow drain'd and Liver dry, 
Might with Love-potions her ſupply, 
As ſoon as e'er his fainting Eye-balls ſhew'd _ 
Approaching Death for want of Food. H. H. 


Let us paſs now to ſome other Arts they had of exciting Love: 


good Expedient to entice to their Affections any Woman they fixed 
| their Eyes on; others took R/ a fort of ſmall and hard Olives, 
or (as others interpret it) Barley-bran, which either by it ſelf, or 
made up in Paſte, they caſt into the Fire, hoping thereby to inſpire 
the Flames of Love: Hence Simetha in Theocritus (a), 


| Nu voi m MW 
Now will I ſtrew the Barley-bran. 


Sometimes they uſed A, or Flour, which the $cþo/i2/} wpon 
Wheocritus will have termed Sx4y7z. That Poet has deſcribed 
this Cuſtom, where he introduces his Enchantreſs thus calling out 


to her Maid (6) ; 


Ave mr Tognv mugs mtr), d ilraws, 
Otune dm, Teh mas ep oumemurtho als 

H pz yt Th, Wottex, t a i TVYUIH 
nac dug, Mt male, wa AthgidO- eve mor 


Firſt burn the Flour, then flrew the other on, 

Strew it; how? where's your Senſe arid Duty gone? 

Baſe The/ty/is, and am I fo foflotn, 

And grown to low; that Im become your Scorn? 

But ſtrew the Salt, and ſay in angry Tones, 

1 /catter Delphid's, purjur'd Delphid's Bones. | 
| : FOE Mr. Creech. 


Taſtead of Bran or Flour, 'twas uſual to burn Laurel, as we learn 
from the Same Enchantreſs, who proceeds thus; 


| ESO 
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fe) V. zz. (b) Ibid: vx: 18. 
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Some thought the Udder of an Hyæna tied about their left Arm, a 
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prayin 
Age $4 arizowy, $ 30 J NM &i I pray 1 
Al. x ws avril Aut puat νανε,ẽvu, | 
Knzamme Fon, ud aruddy didbpur ad mc, 
One to #, Angie in ny S dugfhtwot. 
Firſt Pelphid injur'd me, he rais'd my Flame, 
And now I burn this Bough in Delphid's Name; 
As this does blaze, and break away in Fume; > 
How ſoon it takes! let Delphid's Fleſh conſume. Ve * 
En. ET Mir. Cre, and © 
. to pl 
"Twas likewiſe frequent to melt Wax, thereby to mollify the Per and t 
ſon's Heart whom they deſired: Hence ſhe goes on, Ench 
Nc wry A vary i own dare Taro, | 
Ns Tux?” Va" de 5 NM .eu Abe. 
As this devoted Wax melts o'er the Fire, 
Let Myndian Delphis melt with ſoit Deſire. 5 
Sometimes they placed Clay before the Fire, together with Wa, . cet 
that as one melted whilſt the other hardened, ſo the Perſon thit 
then rejected them, might have his Heart mollified with Affection, 
=: and inflamed with Defire, whillt their own became hard and u. 
| relenting; or that his Heart might be rendred uncapable of ny 
| Impreſſion from other Beauties, but eaſy of Acceſs to themſelye, 
This ſeems to be Virgil's Meaning in the firſt of the following Ver 
| ſes; the latter two contain ſome of the Cuſtoms before deſcribed s 
| of Theor itus. | It 
| Om 
1 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, & hec ut cera li queſcit, 
| Uns ecd-mgue igni; fic noſtro Daphnis amore 
| . §pange molam, & fragiles incende bitumine laurs; 
| Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide /aurum (a. 


N h As Fire this Figure hardens made of Clay, 

| And this of Wax with Fire conſumes away, 

Such let the Soul of cruel Daphnis be, 

| Hard to the reſt of Women, loft to me. 

I Crumble the ſacred Mole of Salt and Corn, 

Next in the Fire the Bays with Brimſtone burn, 

3 | And whillt it crackles in the Sulphur ſay, 

| | This I for Daphnis burr, thus Daphnis burn away- 

| | = Mr. Dryden. 


It was cuſtomary to imitate all thoſe Actions they had a mind the 4 
Perſon they loved ſhould perform. They turn'd a Wheel round, dos 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(e) Eclog. VIII. 88; | 
praying 


ing 


1 
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praying he might fall down before their Doors, and rowl himſelf 
on the Ground. Thus Theecritus's Enchantreſs, | : 


X os di?” d f © xm, IE Ae 
Ne x&v@- dei a9” aplipmor VJupzny. | 


And, Venus, as I whirl this brazen Wheel, 
Before my Door let perjur'd De/phid rowl. 


We are told that it has been uſual to compoſe an Image of Wax, 
and calling it by the Name of the Perſon to be inflamed with Love, 


to place it near the Fire, the Heat whereof affected the Image, 
and the Perſon repreſented by it, at the ſame time (a). 


by 1 a Virgil's 
Enchantreſs ſpeaks of drawing it three times round the Altar. 

— terque hæc altaria tircum Y 

E figiem duco — 


Thrice round this Altar J the Image draw. 


She had before taken care to have it bound, thereby to intimate 
the tying his Affections; 


Terne tibi hæc primum triplici diverſa colore 
Licia circumdo. 


Three Threads I of three diff rent Colours bind 
About your Image. 


It was not unfrequent to ſprinkle enchanted Medicaments upon 
eme part of the Houſe where the Perſon reſided. Thus Thcecri- 
us Enchantreſs commands; 


Ol vu F nabotor To me Seνν TwY N a 
Tas Thuw Mas ve e, ac im Y vas 

Fx Ws Jug (> Ss pl nimy dire mrs) 
Kai Ni binghv7duuom, mr Avid tz mas 


Nov take theſe Poiſons, I procure you more, 
And ſtrew them at the Threſhold of his Door, 
That Door where violent Love hath fix'd my Mind, 
Tho' he regard not, cruel and unkind! 
Strew them, and ſpitting ſay in angry Tones, 
{ {catter Delphid's, perjur'd Delphid's Bones. 


Mr. Creech. 


If they could get into their Hands any thing that belonged to the 
Perſon whoſe Love they deſired, it was of ſingular Uſe. The ſame 
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fa) MWierus, lib. v. c. XI. 
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256 Of the Miſcelany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap, x. 
Enchantreſs burns the Border of De/phid's Garment, that the Ou. 
ner might be tortur'd with the ſame Flame; 


Cha 


Tit" Yow nar EY To vH ches AlRęie, 
Q yud muon N defi & Ter GA. 8 
Virgi. 
This Piece from dear falſe Delp bs Garment forn, thoug 
I tear again, and am reſolv'd to burn. 


7 15s Enchantreſs depoſites her Lover's Pledges in the : Ground, 
underneath her Threſhold, 


Has olim exuvias miki perfidus ille reliquit, : 
Pignora cara ſut; que nunc ego limine in ipſo, 
Terra, tibi mando; debent hac Pign ca Daphnin. 


Theſe Garments once were his, and left to me, 
The Pledges of his promis'd Loyalty; 
Which underneath my Threſhold I beſtow, 
Theſe Pawns, O ſacred Earth, to me my Daphnis owe, 
Mr. Dry; ach. 


The Deſign of which Action RS to be the retaining her Lover, 
and fecuring his Affections from wandering. _ 

| Virgil has thus deſcribed another Method. 1 in the Nymph's Com- 
N mand to her Woman, 


Rr cincres, Amarylli, foras, rivogue fluenti, 
 Tranſque caput j ace; ne reſpexeris ; His ego Daphnin 
Agerediar, nihil ille Deos, nill carmina curat. 


Bear out theſe Aſhes, caſt them in the Brook ; 
Caſt backwards o'er your Head, nor turn your Look; 


| Since neither Gods nor God-like Verſe can move, The 

| Break out ye mother d Fires, and kindle ſmother'd Love. divi, 
Mr. Dryaen. | fuly 

| the 

I ſhall only trouble you with one Expedient more, "which was M 
their tying Veneral Knols/” to unite the beloved Perſon's Affections | com 
with their own: | | | diff 

| | | JV. Ir, 

Nee tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores; | |... Wit 


Nee, Amarylli, modo; & Veneris, dic, vincula necto. 


Knit with three Knots the Fillets, knit them ſtreight; 
And fay, Theſe Knots to Love I conſecrate. 


Her Caution about the Number of Knots is obſervable, for moſt * 
of their Actions in theſe Rites were confined to the Number three. 
Theocritus's Enchantreſs is no leſs exact in this Circumſtance; f 


Bs 
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Er Teic Smembdv, & seie u au, Herd. 
Thrice, thrice I pour, and thrice repeat my Charms. 


Firgil has aligned the Reaſon hereof to the Pleaſure the Gods were 
thought to take in that Number. 


— Numero Deus impare gaudet. 
Unequal Numbers pleaſe the Gods. 


Whether this Fancy owe its Original to the ſuppoſed Perfection of 
the Number three, becauſe, containing a Beginning, Middle, and 
End, it ſeems natural to ſignify all Things in the World; or whe- 
ther to the Eſteem the Pythagoreans, and ſome other Fhilotophers 
had for it, on the Account of their Trinity; or lailly (to mention 
no more Opinions) to its Apineſs to ſignify the Power of all the 
Gods, who were divided into three Claſſes, Celeſtial, Ferreirial, 
and Infernal, I ſhall leave to be determined by others. Thus much 
is certain, that tae Ancients thought there was no {mal} Force and 
Efficacy in unequal Numbers; whence we find Vegetius adviſing, 
that the Ditches round Encampments ſhould be at the leait nine 
Feet in breadth, at the moſt ſeventeen, but always of an unequal 
Number (a): Shepherds are likewiſe adviſed to take care that the 
Number of their Sheep be not even (5); but the Number three 
| was acceptable to the Gods above all others; whence we find three 

fatal Siſters, three Furies, three Names and Appearances of Diana, 
according to the Poet: | | 
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Tria virginis ora Diane, 


Three diff rent Forms does chaſte Diana bear. 
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The Sons of Saturn, among whom the Empire of the Word was 
divided, were three; and for the ſame reaſon we read of Jupiter“ 
fulmen trifidum, Neptune's Trident, with ſeveral other Tokens of 
the Veneration they had for this Number. | 

Many of their other Practices were the ſame with thoſe uſed at 
common Incantations; The Charm, or Form of Verſes, had little 
difference beſide the proper Application to the preſent Occaſion : 
Virgil Nymph ſpeaks of her Verſes as of the ſame fort, and endu'd 
with the ſame Efficacy as Circe's; N 
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278 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. X 


Carminibus Circe ſecios mutavit Ulyſſei, | 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


— We Want but Verſe; reſtore, my Charms, 
My lingring Daphnis to jaw 4 longing Arms; 
Pale Phœbe drawn by Verſe, from Heav'n deſcends, 
And Circe chang'd with Charms Uly/er's Friends: 
Verſe breaks the Ground, and penetrates the Brake, 
And in the winding Cavern ſplits the Snake. 


Mr. Dryden 


And the Herbs and Minerals uſed in other magical Operations, wer 


no leſs ſought for in this, there being in them (as twas thought) | 


ſome wonderful Powers, which were equally prevalent in all ſuper 
natural and miraculous Effects; whence we find Virgil's Nymph 
| alluring Daphnis to her Love by the very ſame Medicaments, which 
Maris had found effectual in performing other magical Feats; 


Has herbas, atque hæc Ponto mihi lea venena 
Ipſe dedit Mœris; naſcuntur plurima Ponto 
is ego ſepe lupum fieri, & ſe condere filvis 
Merin, ſæpe animas imis excire ſepulcris, 
Atque ſatas alis vidi traducere meſſes. 


Theſe pois'nous Plants for Magick Uſe deſign'd, 

The nobleſt, and the beſt of all the baneful Kind) 

Old Mwzris brought me from the Portick Strand, 

And cull'd the Miſchief of a bounteous Land; 

8mear'd with the pow'rful Juices, on the Plain 

He howls a Wolf among the hungry Train; 

And oft the mighty Necromancer boaſts, 5 

With theſe to call from Tombs the ſtalking Ghoſts; 

And from the Roots to tear the ſtanding Corn, 
Which whirl'd aloft, to diſtant Fields is born. | 

| | Mr. Dryden. 


The Gods likewiſe (to mention no more Inſtances of their Agree: 
ment) were the ſame that ſuperintended all magical Arts, as we 
learn from Theocritus's Simætha, who is introduced invoking the 


Moon and Hecate to her Aſhſtance 


Su a9, mv  milatinuygy aovyty daivery 
Ts x 3 Exam, My V owh2nec Togo 
Epyoullp ay veuuay dvd r el, = H mids 
Kevip's Eg duomim, x; ic TO” zupuy mel, 
®ipuarg m79" pho gapeiore pre mo Kigins, 
Mie N Mad eig an Farlas Peeiund age | 


— — at 90 
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Moon, Thine bright and clear, 
To thee I will direct my ſecret Pray'r; 
To thee and Hecate, whom Dogs do dread, 
When flain'd with Gore ſhe ſtalks amidſt the Dead. 
Hail, frightful Hecate, aſſiſt me ſtill, 
Make mine as great as fam'd Medea's Skill. Mr. Creech. 


Thus far concerning their Arts in exciting Love. It may be en- 
quired in the next place, whether they had any Means to allay the 
Paſſion, when once raiſed? Now it appears; that it was common to 
ſet the Patient at liberty by the help of more powerful Medica- 

ments, or Demons ſuperior to thoſe that had bound him; whence 
we find Canidia in Horace complaining, that all her Enchantments 
were rendred ineffectual by Art ſuperiour to her own. 


1. 


Quid accidit? tur dira barbaræ minus 
Venena Medeæ wvalent, | 
. Quibus ſuperba fugit ulta pellicem, 
Magni Creontis filiam, 
Cum palla, tabo munus imbutam, novam 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit ? 
Atgui nec herba, nec latens in aſperis 
Radio fefellit me locis. 
Tndormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum. | 
Ab, ab, ſolutus ambulut venefict 
Scientioris carmine. 


Am] ſo ſervd? my baſe degrading Charms, 
Shall Colchos foſter greater Harms? 
What! ſhall the Preſent ſpelb'd with Magick Rage, 
Medea's vengeful Breaſt aſſwage? 
Since the fallacious Gift to Flames is turn'd, 
And her unhappy Rival burn'd ? 


1 | Then what am I? There's not an Herb doth grow, 
] Nor Root, but J their Virtues know, 
= wn And can the craggy Places ſhow; - 
1 | Yet Varus flights my Love, above my Pow'r, 
de And ſleeps on Roſy Beds ſecure; : 
Ah! much ] fear ſome. Rival's greater Skill 3 
Defends him ſrom my weaker Spell. H. H. 


1 Bat Love inſpired without the Aſſiſtance of Magick, farce yield- 
WE any Cure; Apollo himſelf could find no Remedy againſt it, 
but is introduced lamenting in theſe Words (a); 


1 
A. 


. a a. 
mon 


te) Ovid. Metam. I. v. 521. 
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260 Of the 2 ſrellany Cuſtom: of Greece. Chap. IX, 


Tnventum medicina meum «fe, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, & herbarum eſt ſubj ecta potentia nobis; 
Hei mihi ! quod nullis amor eft medicabilis herbis, 

Nec proſunt domino, que proſunt omnibus, ortes. 


In Fields and Foreſts, all their Pow'rs I know, 
And am the great Phyſician call'd below: 
| Alas! | that Fields and Foreſts can afford 
No Remedies to heal their Love-ſick Lord! 
To cure the Pains of Love no Plant avails, 
And his own Phyſick the Phyſician fails. Mr. 8 


Med' cine is mine, What Herbs and Simples grow 0 | 


The fame Poet profeſſes in another place, chat no Art was ever 
able to ſet a Lover at liberty (2 J 


Nulla recantatas deponent pectora curas, 
Nec fugiet vivo ſulphure victus amor. 

Quid te Phaſiacæ Juverunt gramina terre, 
Cum cuperes patria, Colchi, manere domo ? 

Quid tibi profuerant, Circe, Perſeides Herbæ, 
Cum tibi Neritias abſtulit aura rates. 


Not all the Pow'r of Verſe with Magick join'd 
Can heal the Torture of a Love-lick Mind; 
Altars may ſmoak with expiatory Fire, py. 
Too weak to make a well-fix'd Love retire, 7 
| Love by Repulſe ſtill works the Paſhon higher. 
| What Help, Medea, did thy Potions yield? 
| Not all the Drugs that ſtock'd the Col:bian Field, 
Cou'd Eaſe to your diſtracted Breaſt afford, 
When forc'd from Home, you lov'd the Wien Lord. 
| Nor greater the Relief that Circe found, 
| When left by her Des homewards bound; 
Nor Herbs, nor Poiſons cou'd her Grief allay, 
When envious Blaſts had ſtol'n her Dear away. H. H. 


| But notwithſtanding the Diſſiculty of this Cure, there is not 
| wanting variety of Preſcriptions adapted to the ſeveral Cauſes and 
1 Occaſions of the Malady; as appears from the old Nurle's Words 
| to Myrrha deſperately i in love (5); 


Seu furor eff, habeo gue carmine e ſanet, & herbis; 
Sive aliquis nocuit, magico luſtrabere ritu. 


Ira Deum ſive eſt, ſacris kate ira. 


(a) De remedio amoris, (3) Metam. X. v. 397. 
Madneſs 


— 
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LH 


pertii lib, I. Eleg. xii. (e) neid. iv. v. 638. 
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Madneſs by ſacred Numbers is expell'd, 

And Magick will to ſtronger Magick yield; 

If the dire Wrath of Heav'n this Fury rais'd, 
Heav'n is with Sacrifice and Pray'r appeas'd. 
| Mr. Hophins. 


The Antidotes may be reduced to two ſorts; they were either ſuch 
as had ſome natural Virtue to produce the deſigned Effect; ſuch are 
Aenus Caſtus, and the Herbs reputed Enemies to Generatiou (a). 


Or, ſecondly, ſuch as wrought the Cure by ſome occult and myſtical 


Power, and the Aſſiſtance of Dzmons; ſuch are the ſprinkling of 
the Duſt wherein a Mule had rowled herſelf (5), the tying Toads 
in the Hide of a Beaſt lately flain (c), with ſeveral others mention- 
ed by Pliny; amongſt which we may reckon all the Minerals and 
Herbs, which were looked on as Amulets againſt other Effects of 
Magick, for thoſe were likewiſe proper on ſuch occaſions; whence 


| the Poets uſually mention Carcaſs, Colchis, and other places famous 


for magical Plants, as thofe which alone could furniſh Remedies 
and Antidotes againſt Love. I ſhall only ſet down one Inſtance, 
wherein the Poet enquiring what ſhould be the Cauſe his Miſtreſs 
had forſaken him, puts this Queſtion among others (4); 


Leda Prometheis dividit herba jugis. 


What! do thoſe odious Herbs, the Lover's Bane, 
Growing on Caucaſus, produce this Pain? 


By Prometheuss Mountain he means Caucaſus, which was remark- 
able for Herbs of ſovereign Power, that ſprung out of Prometheus's 


Blood. 


The Infernal Gods were called upon for Aſſiſtance, as may be 


learned from Virgil's Dido, who ſignifies her pretended Deſign to 
diipel the Remains of her Love for Antas in theſe Words (e); 


Sacra Jovi Stygio, gue rite incepta paravi, 
Per ficere eft animus, finemque imponere curis, 
Dardanuque rogum capitis permittere flammæ. 


Thus will I pay my Vows to Stygian Fove, 

And end the Cares of my diſaſtrous Love; 

Then caſt the Trojan Image on the Fire, 

And as that burns my Paſſion ſhall expire. Mr. Dryden. 


———_— 
— — * — Mes. 4 


— 


„e) Vide Archzolog. hujus lib. IT. cap. III. (4) Plinii Nat. 


Hiſt. lib. xxx. cap. xvi. (c) Idem lib. xxxii. cap. x. (d) Pre- 


| Silius 


26 2 of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. Chap. X. 
Silius introduces Auna, Dido's Siſter, telling how ſhe had endes. 


yourcd to render the ſame Gods propitious (a); 


Nigro forte Jovi, cui tertia regna laborant, 

Atque atri ſocie thalami nova ſacra parabam, 
Queis ægram mentem, & trepidantia corda levaret 
Jnfelix germana tor. | 


To griſly Fove of Hell I Off rings paid, 

And to the ſwarthy Conſort of his Bed, 

In Pity of my Love-ſick Siſter's Grief, 

And in Aſſurance of a bleſs'd Relief, 

To charm her Cares to ſleep, her Fears to reſt, 

And ſtill the Tumults of her troubled Breaſt. F. 4 


Not long before the ſame Perſon, relating how the Diviners aſſayed 
to reſtore Dido to her right Mind, fays, they invoked the Gods cf 
Night (whereby ſhe means the Shades below) ta aid them; 


Heu ſacri vatum errores, dum numina Noctis 
Eliciunt, ſpondentque novis medicamina curis. 


O ſoothing Prieftcraft ! O the cloſe Diſguiſe 
Of Cheat, Impoſture, and well-varniſh'd Lies! 
With a pretended Zeal the Shades they implore, 
The Gods of Night demurely they adore, 
With promis'd 2 they gull our eaſy Minds, 
A ſolemn Vow their holy Knav'ry binds. © 


F ſhall only mention one Expedient more, whereby they cured 
themſelves of Love; it is the Water of S:/emnus, a River that {all 
into the Sea near Argyra in Achaia. The Story is thus: Selemnu;, 
a beautiful young Shepherd in thoſe Parts, was beloved by Argyra, 
the Nymph, from whom the Town and Fountain of that Name 
were called; but the Flower of his Age being over, the Nymph de- 
ſerted him, upon which he pined away, and was transformed into 
a River by Venus; after this he ſtill retained his former Paſſion, 
and (as the Patrenſians report) for ſome time conveyed his Waters 
through a ſubterraneous Paſſage to Argyra's Fountain, in the ſame 
manner that Alpheus was ſaid to join himſelf with Arethuſa, till by 
Venus Favour, the Remembrance of her was cauſed to vaniſh quite 
out of his Mind. Hence it came to paſs, that as many as waſhed 
themſelves in this River, were made to forget that Paſhon. Thus 
Pauſanias (b). | | | | 

Thus much concerning their Love. I am not ignorant that En- 
largements might be made in every part of this Chapter; but what 
has been ſaid will (I hope) be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Reader's Cu- 


rioſity, without treſpaſſing too far upon his Patience, 
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Chap. XI. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 263 
CHAP. XI. 
Of their MARRIAGES. 


HE firſt Inhabitants of Greece lived without Laws and Go- 
vernment, no Bounds were preſcribed to their Paſſions, their 

Love (like the reſt of their Deſires) was unconfined, and promiſ- 
cuous Mixtures, becauſe forbidden by no human Authority, were 
publickly allowed. The firſt that reſtrained this Liberty was Ce- 
crops, who having raiſed himſelf to be King over the People, after- 
wards called Athenians, amongſt many other uſeful Conſtitutions, 
introduced that of Marriage (a). Others refer the Honour of this 
Inſtitution, together with the Invention of Dancing, to Erato, one 
of the Muſes ; but ſome rather underſtand that Story of the Mar- 
riage-Solemnity, the regular Conduct whereof, they ſay, was firſt 
ordered by Erato. However that be, it was in ſome Time received 
by all the Grecians; for no ſooner did they begin to reform their 
ſavage and barbarous Courſe of Life, and join themſelves in Towns 
and Societies, but they found it neceſſary to confine the unruly Luſts 
- Men, by eſtabliſhing lawful Marriage, with other Rules of good 
anners. | EE 
Marriage was very honourable in ſeveral of the Grecian Com- 
monwealths, being very much encouraged by their Laws, as the 
abſtaining from it was diſcountenanced, and in ſome Places puniſh- 


| ed; for the Strength of States conſiſting in their Number of People, 


thoſe that refuſed to contribute to their Increaſe, were thought ve- 
ry cold in their Affections to their Country. The Lacedemonians 
are very remarkable for their Severity againſt thoſe that deferred 
marrying, as well as thoſe who wholly abſtained from it (5). No 
Man among them could live without a Wife beyond the Time li- 
mited by the Lawgiver, without incurring ſeveral Penalties; as 
firſt, the Magiſtrates commanded ſuch once every Winter to run 
round the publick Forum naked; and to increaſe their Shame, they 


ſung a certain Song, the Words whereof aggravated their Crime, and 


expoſed them to Ridicule. Another of their Puniſhments was, to 
be excluded from the Exerciſes, wherein (according to the Spartan 
Cuſtom ) young Virgins contended naked (c). A third Penalty was 
inflicted upon a certain Solemnity, wherein the Women dragged 
them round an Altar, beating them all the time with their Fiits 
(d). Laſtly, they were deprived of that Reſpe& and Obſervance 
which the younger ſort were obliged to pay to their Elders; and 
therefore ſaith P/utarch (e), no Man found fault with what was 
lad to Dercy/lidas, a great Captain, and one that had commanded 


| IIS 


. r 
** 
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» 


(a) Vide Archæolog. hujus Hb. I. cap. ii. (6) Stoheus Ixv. de 


laude Nuptiarum. (e) Plutarchus Lycurge. (4) Atbencus, lib. xi. 
(1 Loc. citat. N | 
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Armies, who coming into the Place of Aſſembly, a young Man, in. 
ſtead of riſing and making room, told him, Sir, you muſt not expep 
that Honour from me being young, which cannot be returned to me by g 
Chill of yours when I am old. To theſe we may add the 4theyjcy 
Law (a), whereby all that were Commanders, Orators, or intruſt. 
ed with any Publick Affair, were to be marryed, and have Chi]. 
dren, and Eſtates in Land; for theſe were looked on as ſo many 
Pledges for their good Behaviour, without which they thought it 
dangerous to commit to them the Management of Publick Truſts. 
Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece, for Marriage 


was thought to be a Conjunction of one Man with one Woman; 


whence ſome will have 94uG6- derived, .-mex m3 vo aus 7). from 
two becoming one. When Herodotus reports that Anaxandridas the 


Spartan had two Wives, he remarks that it was contrary to the 


uſtom of Sparta (b). The reſt of the Grecian Cities did, for the 
moſt part, agree herein with the Lacedæmonians; only upon ſome 
emergent Occaſions, when their Men had been deſtroyed by War, 
or other Calamities, Toleration was granted for marrying more 
Wives; an Inſtance whereof we have at Athens in Euripides's Time, 


who, as ſome ſay, conceived an Hatred againſt the whole Sex, for 


which he is famous in Story, by being haraſſed with two Wives at 


once (c). Socrates is ſaid to have been married to Xantippe and 


Myrto at the ſame time (d), and Athenæus concludes it was then 
reputed no Scandal, becauſe we never find any of his Enemies caf- 
Ing it in his Feeth (e); but ſome think the Matter of Fact may be 
Juitly called into queſtion, and in Plutarch's Opinon, Panætiu of 
Rhodes, ingvds 4il«pnu, has fully confuted it in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Socrates (F). | 8 

The Time of Marriage was not the ſame in all Places: The 
Spartans were not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full 
Strength (g); and though I do not find what was the exact Number 
of Years they were confined to, yet it appears from one of Lycurgiss 
Sayings, that both Men and Women were limited in this Affair; 


which that Lawgiver being asked the reaſon of, ſaid, his Deſign 


was that the Spartan Children might be ſtrong and vigorous. The 


Athenian Laws are ſaid once to have ordered, that Men ſhould not 


marry till above 35 Years of Age; for Human Life being divided by 
Solon into 10 Weeks (i5Sug hs) he affirmed, in harum hebdomadun! 
guinta maturitatem ad ſtirpem relinguendam homini ineſſè; that in the 


fifth of theſe Weeks Men were of Ripeneſs to multiply their Kind 


(4); but this depended upon the Humour of every Lawgiver, no- 


thing being generally agreed to in this Matter. Ariſtotle (i) thought 


37 a good Age, Plato 30; and Hef; 


* — 
. 


3 =. Loans 


(a) Dinar chus in Demohenem. (6) Lib. V. (c) Gellius Noct. 


Attic. lib. xv. cap. xx. (4) Diogenes Laertius, Socrate. (e) Lib. xi. 
1 Plutarchus, Pericles. (g) Xeonphon de Repub. Lacedæ m. (#) 
Ler/orinus de dic natali, cap. xiv. (i) Polit, ib. VII. cap. xi. 
— . — gee 


god was much of the ſame Judg- 
ment, for thus he adviſes his F mens 7 | 
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QpearO 5 ywvaitrg Troy woll o- ayers 
MiTs Teanuylwv U U, Y donde mor, | | 
MiT' &nbeis ugha mz 34pO- dt To .- 270 ( a). 


The Time to enter on à marry'd Life 

Is about Thirty, then bring Home a Wife ; 
But don't delay too late, or wed to young, 
Since Strength and Prudence to this State belong. F. A. 


Women married ſooner than Men; ſome of the old Athenian Laws 
permitted them to marry at 26, Ari/totle at 18, Heſiod at 15. 


— 7 


H 5 yuvn Tim? eg, M 5 e (59. 


A Wife when fifteen chuſe, then let her wed, (Bed, 
I'th' Prime for Hymer's Rites, for th' Joys of th' Marriage- 


here the Poet adviſes that Women be permitted to grow to Ma- 


turity in four Years, 7. e. four after ten, and marry in the fifth, i. e. 
the fifteenth, Others think he means they mult continue unmar- 


ried four Years after their arrival at Woman's Eſtate, 2. e. at four- 


teen Years, and marry in the fifth, 7. e. the nineteenth. But as the 
Women were ſooner marriageable than Men, ſo their Time was far 
ſhorter, it being common for Men to marry much older than Wo- 
men could expect to do, as Ly//?rate complains in Ariftiphanes (c) 


AY. Tel wd mvegiv & mis Faheprtrc Yexoenny 1VGHY, | 

n P. OUxzy y de Meguns; A T. Ma Af cn ty Gras db,. 
Of iter A, dn 5 macs, Tax Tas dp“. ve H,ẽe 
Tie 5 yuwarkic Mikgge 6 n, =, xdv Wale uh ννH]60 
Odd eie bing Wngy mevrlw, Nνννπ 5 xg9n). 


LY. It's ſome Concern to me, when I refle& 


On the poor Girls, that muſt deſpair of Man, 
And keep a ſtale and loath'd Celibacy. y 
R. What? ha'nt the Men the ſame hard Meaſures then? 
Y. Oh! no, they have a more propitious Fate, 885 
Since they at ſixty, when their Vigour's paſt, 
Can wed a young and tender Spouſe to warm 
Their aged Limbs, and to repair their Vears: 
But Women's Joys are ſhort and tranſient; 
For if we once the golden Minutes miſs, 
There's no recalling, ſo ſevere's our Doom 
We muſt then long in vain, in vain expect, 


And by our Ills forewarn Poſterity. . 


P 
L 


(a) Fey. xy Hiss. 6. 313 (9) Ibid. 316. (c) Ly/:ſrrate. 


The 
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The Times or Seaſons of the Year moſt proper for Marriage were, Heſo 

according to the Athenians, ſome of the Winter Months, eſpecially 77 

January, which for that reaſon was called jaunuuy (a). Hence 

the Perſon in Terence, the Scene of whoſe Fable is laid in Greece 

affirms the Soothſayers hab forbidden to enter upon Matrimony tif 

Winter (5); | 


Aruſpex vetuit ante bruman autem quid novi 
Negetii incipere — — | 


Until the ſeaſonable time of Year, : | 
When froſty Weather Sind all Things, the Prieſt The 


Counſell'd us by all means to put off Marriage. unfit 
The moſt convenient Seaſon was when there happened a Conjundi. 
on of the Sun and Moon, at which time they celebrated their Feſi. 
val called @wzawua, or Marriage of the Gods (c). Clytemnefira in 
Euripides having asked Agamemnon when he deſigned to give Thi. 
_ genia in Marriage to Achilles, he anſwers, that the Full-Moon was 
the fitteſt Time: © | | 
"Mo t MI Thy x- (4). 
When the Full. Moon darts forth her lucky Rays. 
Themis in Pindar adviſes that Thetis be married to Peleus in the Seve 
fame Seaſon (e); for by Syeulwitte iavipy he means the Full-Moon, this 
which happens in the Middle of Lunar Months, which were uſed | Tate 
in the old Grecian Computations, The Poet's Words run thus: WW \ 
8 | | | cert 
Genes Ey Io uluiſtoss of t 
i £amepet, fogmy teſt 
Alo Key 32hmr on Da 
zei Mi. | | 
| When creſcent Phæbe is about to ſhine 
In a full Orb with radiant Light, 
Then may he marry, then may ſhe invite 
'The Heroe, both their Loves to join, 
Then let them blend, and tie, their Joys, their All — 
This C uſtom ſeems to have proceeded from an Opinion they had 
of the Moon's Power in Generation. Some preſcribe other Days3 


(a) Olympiodorus in Meteora Ariſistelis, Euftathins in Tliad. 0 
(5) Phormione. (c) Hæffodi Scholiaſtes Huge. (d) Iphigen. in Aulid: 
v. 717. (e) 1fhm. Od. i. p. 751. Edit. Benedict. 01 
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re, Hefiod thinks the fourth moſt convenient, becauſe (as one of the 
ly Sho liaſt 5 obſerves ) it was dedicated to / enus and Mercury (a) ; | 
ce 5 
2 Ey 5 Ti) afl4 ulwes ZH ic 01x0v axoy, 

if Ole vel as ol in” ib TETW Ale. 


On the fourth Day of the Moon's Age your Wife 
Bring Home, to enter on the Cares of Life; 
But firſt take heed yourſelf to certify 


In the reſpective Signs of Augury. 7. 


The fixteenth, or, as ſome, the eighteenth, is mentioned as moſt 
unkit of all others (4); 


| Buln d' i tuen H dovpupeye Wh ef, 
Ade T Ai, An d & ovupregs Sen 
On bing vesr 57 dp Jams ανjjiͤꝓore. 


Whatever Trees you plant the ſixteenth Day, 
They'll never thrive, but wither and decay; 

But if your Wife's deliver'd of a Son, 

His Life with /ucky Proſpects is begun; 
But Girls, if born, or marry'd now, will ſee 


Their Years annoy'd with Woe and Miſery. 7. 4 


Several other Days were looked on as favourable, or otherwiſe, in 
this and all other Affairs, which it would be too tedious to enume- 
rate in this place. RE 7 

Moſt of the Greeks looked on it as ſcandalous to contract within 
certain Degrees of Conſanguinity. Hermione in Euripides ſpeaks 
of the Cuſtom of Brethren's marrying their Siſters, with no leſs De- 
teſtation than of Sons marrying their Mothers, or Fathers their 
Daughters (c); | 


.- Tory Fav 7 Prpcaggy yin" 
Ilewmp Te Wales wars T6 wiles puywu), 
Xim r dN, Ot givs e of gihmaloe 
Xepin' Y F ftv Nep. vines. 


Such Things Barbarians act, ſuch Villanies 
Are the reſult of Luft, or perverſe Will, 
Where no Laws cement, and no Right confines, 
Fathers their Daughters, Sons their Mothers force 
To an inceſtuous Bed, and, hurry'd on _ 
By boiling Luſts, Brothers with Siſters join; 
All Things are free, the moſt exalted Love | 
Can't "gainſt incentive Luft ſecure your Life. . 


—— —— 
* 9 _ — — . „* 6 * — * 
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(a) Hug. v.26. .. (e Andromach. v. 173. 
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Several of the barbarous Nations ſeem to have overlooked the Rules 


of Decency, and allowed unlawful and inceſtuous Mixtures; the | 


Perſians are eſpecially remarkable for ſuch Practices; for their N , 


the moſt ſacred Perſons among them, were the Off- ſpring of Mo. 


thers and their Sons: Hence Catullus (a), | 


Naſcetur Magus ex Gelli matriſque nefando 
Conjugio, & diſcat Perſicum aruſpicium : 
Nam Magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 

Si vera eſt Perſarum impia religio. 


Gellius hath Iſſue by his Mother got, 
Nor is it in his Heraldry a Blot; 
The Boy muſt ſtraight be made profoundly wiſe 
In all the Magick Trumpery and Lyes. 
What mult the Perſian Religion be, 
Where /uch an Act is no Impiety 2 J. 


The Lacedæmonians were forbidden to marry any of their Kindred, 
whether in the direct Degrees of Aſcent or Deſcent, but a collater] 
Relation hindred them not, for Nephews married their Aunts, and 
Uncles their Nieces; an Inſtance whereof Herodotus gives us in 
Anaxandridas, who married his Siſter's Daughter (3) The Mu 
riages of Brothers and Siſters were utterly unlawful, though counte- 
nanced by ſeveral Examples of their Gods; an ample Account here- 
of may be ſeen in Byblis's Words, when in love with her Brother 
Caunus, where notwithſtanding the greatneſs of her Paſſion, fl: 
confeſſes that no Examples were ſufficient to licenſe her inceftuous 
Deſires (c); - | 

Dii melius ] Dii nempe ſuas habuere ſorores : 

Sic Saturnus Opim junfam fibi ſanguine duxit, 

Oceanus Tethyn, Junonem Rector Olympi. 

Sunt ſuperis ſua jura. Quid ad cœleſtia ritus 

E xigere humanos, diverſaque feedera tento? 

Aut noſtro vetitus de cordg fugabitur ardor; 

Aut, hic fi nequeo, peream precor ante, toroque 

Mortua componar, poſitægue det oſcula frater : 

Et tamen arbitrium querit res iſta duorum. 

Finge placere mihi, ſcelus efſe videbitur illi; 

At non Aolide thalamos timuere ſarorum: 

Unae ſed hos novi? Cur hec exempla paravi? 

Dus feror ? obſcene procul hinc diſcedite flanms; 


1 : es oh 9 1 - — 1 , 4 a 3 2 9 qt 


(e) Epigram. XCI. (5%) Lib, V. ) Ovid. Metam. lib. IX. 
1 55 7 
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: The Gods forbid; yet thoſe whom I invoke 
Have lov'd like me, have their own Siſters took. 
Great Saturn, and his greater Off- ſpring ove, 
Both ſtock'd their Heaven with inceſtuous Love: 
Gods have their Privilege, why do I ſtrive 
To ſtrain my Hopes to their Prerogative ? 
No, let me baniſh this forbidden Fire, 
Or quench it with my Blood, or with't expire; 
Unſtain'd in Honour, and unhurt in Fame, 
Let the Grave bury both my Love and Shame; 
But when at my laſt Hour I gaſping lie, 
Let only my kind Murderer be by; 
Let him, while I breathe outmy Soul in Sighs, 
Or gaze't away, look on with pitying Eyes; 
Let him (for ſure he can't deny me this) 
Seal my cold Lips with one kind parting Kits: 
Beſides twere vain ſhould I alone agree 
To what another's Will muſt ratify. | 
Cou'd I be fo abandon'd to conſent, J 
What I have paſt for good and innocent, 
He may perhaps as worlt of Crimes reſent. 8 
Yet we amongſt our Race Examples find 
Of Brothers, who have been to Siſters kind ; 
Fam'd Canace cou'd thus ſucceſsful prove, 
Cou'd crown her Wiſhes in a Brother's Love. 
But whence cou'd I theſe Inſtances produce? 
How came I witty to my Ruin thus? 
Whither will this mad Phrenzy hurry on ? 
Hence, hence you naughtyFlames, from hence be gone ? 
Nor let me e'er the ſhameful Paſſion own. 


marry their Half-Siſters; and ſometimes their Relation by the Fa- 
ther, ſometimes by the Mother, was within the Law. The Lace- 
demonian Lawgiver allowed Marriages between thoſe that had only 


the ſame Mother, and different Fathers (a). The Athenians were 


forbidden to marry Siſters by the ſame Mother, but not thoſe by the 
lame Father, as we are told by Philo the Fer (5). An Inſtance here- 
of we have in Archeptolis, Themiſtactes's Son, who married his Siſter 


Mneſiptolema (c); as likewiſe in Cimon, who being unable through his 


extreme Poverty to provide a ſuitable Match for his Siſter E/p;nice, 


married her himſelf. Nor was this contrary to the Laws or Cuſtoms 
of Athens, as Atheneus (d) is of opinion; for, according to Plutarch's 


le) Account, it was done publickly, and without any fear of the 


59 


— 
—_ 


(a) Philo Fudeus, lib. de ſpecialibus legibus ad præceptum vi. 
contra mœchos. (4) Libro de legibus ſpecialibus. (c) P/utarchus, 
1hÞeſmiſtocle, (d) Lib. XII, (e) Cinene. | 


Laws; 
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| Yet it was not reputed unlawful in ſeveral places for Brothers to 
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Laws; Cornelius Nepos likewiſe (a) aſſures us, it was nothing but Will Nrn. 


what the Cuſtom of the Country allowed. We find indeed thy Marr. 
Cimon is ſometimes taxed for his familiarity with EYpinice; but thi £2 

is only to be underſtood of his taking her after ſhe had been marrie 

to Ca/lias ; for it appears from the forecited Authors, that Cimyy fr 

married her himſelf, then gave her to Callias a rich Athenian; a. 

ter which he again became familiar with her, which indeed Was 

looked on as Adultery, ſhe being then another Man's Wife. 

Moſt of the Grecian States, eſpecially thoſe that made any Figur 
required their Citizens ſhould marry with none but Citizens; fh The 
they looked upon the Freedom of their Cities as too great a Pri. there 
lege to be granted upon eaſy Terms to Foreigners, or their Chi. Achi 
dren. Hence we find the 4thenian Laws ſentencing the Children ct 258 
ſuch Matches to perpetual Slavery; an Account whereof has bern moſt 
given in one of the foregoing Books (5). This was not all, for they Rig] 
had a Law, that if a Foreigner married a Free-woman of Athen, theſ 
it ſhould be lawful for any Perſon to call him to account before the | Con 
Magiſtrates called The/mothete, where, if he was convicted, they] leav 

him for a Slave, and all his Goods were confiſcated, and one third | 
part of them given to his Accuſer. The ſame Penalty was inflided 
upon ſuch Citizens as gave foreign Women in Marriage to Men df 
Athens, pretending they were their own Daughters, fave that the 
Sentence of Slavery was changed into Ignominy, whereby they wer 
deprived of their Voices in all publick Aſſemblies, and mot cher 
| Privileyes belonging to them as Citizens. Laſtly, if any Man gf FL 
| Athens, married a Woman that was not free of that City, he w * 
fined 1000 Drachms (c). But theſe Laws were not conſtant and pe ny 
petual. Sometimes the Neceſſity of the Times fo far prevailed, that 
the Children of ſtrange Women enjoyed all the Priviliges of free- 
born Citizens. The old Law, which prohibited the Men of Arbe 
to marry Strangers, having been ſome time diſuſed, was revived by 
Pericles, and afterwards at the Inſtance of the ſame Perſon abrogz- 
ted by a Decree of the People (4), but again renewed in the Ar. w 
chonſhip of Euclides, at the Motion of Ariſtophon, when it was en. T 
acted, that no Perſons ſhould be free Denizons of Athens, une! mn 
both their Parents were free (e). 81 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the Conſent of thei 5 
Parents; whence Hero in Muſæus (F) tells Leander, they could not 7 
be honourably joined in Marriage, becauſe her Parents were againk 5 

It. . 5 | 
| Auptdiy A Suvipioe yauols om Md 9 

Ou of iucis Tatom tmnadty* <---e a D 

My Parents to the Match will not conſent, 0 
Therefore deliſt, it is not pertinent. fy 


— 


6 


* 80 


(a) Cimone, (c) Lib. I. cap. ix. (c) Demoſthenes Orat. in Near W 
0%) Plutarchus Pericle. (e) Demoſthenes in Eubulidem. (F) V. 179“ Fr 


Hirmion 
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Hermione in Euripides (a) profeſſes ſhe had no Concern about her 


lat Marriage, but left that wholly to her Father ; 
r Nuuplugmo © FP iphy mamip 3por- 
1 Mięiuαã if i, nan % ge widb. 


I'm not concern'd, my Father will take care 
Of all Things that reſpect my Nuptials. 


The Mother's conſent was neceſſary as well as the Father's z and 
therefore 3 in Euripides was not to be given in Marriage to 
Achille; till CIytemneſtra approved the Match (5). Nor were Men 
permitted to marry without conſulting their Parents; for even the 
moſt early and ignorant Ages were too well acquainted with the 
Right Which Parents have by Nature over their Children, to think 
theſe had Power to diſpoſe of themſelves without their Parents 
Conſent. Achilles in Homer refuſes Agamemnon's Daughter, and 
leaves it to his Father Peleus to chuſe him a Wife (c); eas 


Hr © gs u orlon Put, x, dad" irt 
ng Sl hor teil a quuaũ u after?) ad. 


If by Heaven's Bleſſing I return, a Bride 

My careful Father will for me provide. 
And pan hilus in Terence is betrothed by his Father Sime, who is 
introduced thus ſpeaking (4); 


— hac fama impulſus Chremes 

Ultro ad me venit, unicam gnatam ſuam 
Cum dote ſumma filio uxorem ut daret 3 
Placuit; deſpondi; hic nuptiis diftus eſt dies. 


When Virgins had no Fathers, their Brothers diſpoſed of them. 
Thus we find Creon promiſing his Siſter Focaſta to any Perſon who 
ſhould deſtroy the Spinæ that infeſted Thebes; and Oroſtes gave his 
Siſter Electra to his Friend Pylades. When they had neither Pa- 
| rents nor Brethren, or if their Brethren were not arrived to Years 
WF ©! Diſcretion, they were diſpoſed of by their Grandfathers, thoſe 
| Ccwpecnlly by the Father's ſide ; when theſe fail'd, they were com- 
mitted to the care of Guardians, called z#iregm, or * (e). Some- 
tmes Husbands betrothed their Wives to other Perſons upon their 
Death- beds; as appears from the Story of Demoſtbenes's Father, who 
gave his Wife Cleobule to one Aphobus with a conſiderable Portion. 
When he was dead, Aphobus took the Portion, but refuſed to mar- 
ry the Woman; whercupon Demoſthenes made his Complaint to the 


as ] (%) Andromache. () Iphigen. in Aulide. (c) Iliad. i. v. 39. 
77 (d) Andriæ Act. I. Scen. I, (e) Demoſthenes in Stephanum teſtein. 


70 | ; Magliſ.:atos, 
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| Magiſttates, and accuſed him in an elegant Oration (a). And that 
this Cuſtom was not unuſual, appears from the ſame Orator's De. 
fence of Phormio, Who being a Slave, and faithful in his Buſineſ 
his Maſter gave him both his Liberty and his Wife. x 


They had ſeveral Forms of betrothing, ſuch as this cited by C 64 


mens the Alexandrian (b) out of Menander, raid, or6pe 7 Y 
diu, ove Thy ings Sv e; i. e. [ 15 you this my Daughter to 
make you Father of Children lawfully begotten. 

ſometimes mentioned, as we find in Xenophon (c), where Cyaxares 
betroths his Daughter to Cyrus, ASidbugh ove, & Kip, aun my. 
alu Tiw yuvas folexls sf tulw, Fndidvuwy J" auty iyw x oinlo 
Mner maf, i.e. I give you, Cyrus, this Woman, who is ny 
Daughter, with all Media for her Dozory. The Perſons to he 
married plighted their Faith to one another, or to their Relations, 
Thus C/itophon and Lucippe ſwear to each other (4), the former to 
be conſtant and ſincere in his Love, the latter to marry him, and 
make him Maſter of all ſhe had. Ovid makes the next Ceremony 
after betrothing, to be the Virgin's Oath to her Lover; 


Promiſit pater hant, hec & Jjaravit amanti. 


Her Father promis'd, ſhe an Oath did take 
Her faithful Lover never to forſake. 


The Ceremony in promiſing Fidelity was kiſſing each other, or 
giving their Right-hands, which was the uſual Form of ratifying 
all Agreements. Hence Clytemne/tra in Euripides calls for Acbilli 
Right-hand, to aſſure her of his ſincere Intention to marry her 
Daughter (e); | 


——.— - Artiay 7 ty xcięę 
Zu Ua, ape Hater voutlougimer, 


Pin your Right-hand to mine, a ſacred Tye 
Of this our Compact. | 2p 


The Thebans had a Cuſtom for Lovers to plight their Faith at the 
Monument of Jolaus, who was a Lover of Hercules, and aſſiſted him 
in his Labours (/), and was therefore believed to take care of 
Love Affairs when advanced into Heaven. | 
Inn the primitive Ages Women were married without Portions from 
their Relations, being purchaſed by their Husbands, whoſe Fre- 
ſents to the Woman's Relations were called her Dozory. Thus we 
find Shechen bargaining with Jacob and his Sons for Dinah: Let 
me find grace in your Eyes (faith he) and what ye ſhall ſay unto me, 1 
will give: Ak me never ſo much Dowry and Gift, and I will give al- 
cording as ye ſhall ſay unto me; but give me the Damjel to Wife ($1: 


— 1 


— 


(a) Orat. in Aphobum. (U Stromat. lib. II. (e) nucemad, lib. 
VIII. (4) Achill. Tat. lib. V. (e) Tphigen. in Aulid, v. 831. 
(1 Plutarchus Pelapida. (g) Gen. xxxiv. 2. 
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Several Inſtances may be produced to the ſame purpoſe, were not 
this Cuſtom too well known to need farther Confirmation ; only 
thus much muſt be obſerved, that when Civility and good Manners 
came to be eſtabliſhed, in any place, it was _— laid aſide ; for 
Ariſtotle makes it one Argument to prove that the Ancient Grecians 
were an unciviliz'd People, becauſe they uſed to buy their Wives 
(a). No ſooner therefore do we find them beginning to lay aſide 
their barbarous Manners, but this Practice was left off; inſomuch 
that Medea in Euripides complains that Women were the moſt mi- 
ſerable of all rational Creatures, becauſe lying under a neceſſity of 
purchaſing their own Maſters at a dear rate (5). So frequent be- 
came the Cuſtom for Women to bring Portions to their Husbands, 
that ſome make the moſt eſſential difference between ywi and 
mach, 1. e. Wife and Concubine, to conſiſt in this, that Wives had 
Dowries, whereas Concubines were uſually without; whence one 
in Plautus, the Scene of whoſe Action is laid in Greece, ſpeaks 
thus (c) | | 


Ct LE OC ne 5 4 
II I td 
N n » 


— Sed ut inops, 

Infamis ne ſim, ne mihi hanc famam differant, ne 
Germanam meam ſororem in concubinatum tibi | 
Sic fine dote dediſſe magis, quam in matrimonium. þ 


Tho' I am low i'th' World, and am but mean, 
T'll offer ſome {mall Matter for her Dowry, 
Leſt this Aſperſion ſhould be thrown abroad, 
That ſhe as Mi/2re/s, not as Wife; is to you: 


Hence Men who were content to marry Wives who had no Fortune; 
commonly gave them gz, an Inſtrument of Writing, whereby 
the Receipt of their DowWry was owned. The reſt of their Diſtin- 
ton was chiefly founded upon this; for ſhe that had a Dowry, 
thought it a juſt Title to a greater Freedom with her Husband, 
and more Reſpect from him, than ſuch as owed their Maintenance 
to him. Hence Hermione in Euripides is enraged, that the Captive 


Andromache ſhould pretend to be her Rival in Pyrrhas's Affections 3 


| Kiopuy © aug AEN xpuovas Mid de, 
TN Xe Tad) mew nawv ι⏑ 
Ou, F Ay Mis, . vdt His am 
Abuoy dmupydr diop Yrg5" au- 
AN e Ati, EmapmandO- xt 
Manu nuiy Tere lv e muyp 
Io own idee, &, e. 
Te wh Lr Toi od” He N ẽ 
To q Sor du, V M ,, 
bl ααννν0, CaNED ν e, Six eit 

Tx&d" (a); | 


Pr" ata 3 


: (a) 8 lib. II. cap. viii. (2) Zuripidis Med. 2 30. | (c Tris 
fummo. (d) Euripid. Audromacb. 147. | 3 
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'This rich Attire, theſe coſtly Ornaments, 

My various change of. Clothes, and all my Jewels, 
Ne'er did Achilles or old Peleus give; 

No, they are only kind, indulgent Tokens 

Of my dear Father's Bleſſing; theſe I brought 
From Sparta with a Fortune great and noble, 
To ſhew my Quality, and that I might 
Speak freely, without any laviſh Awe ; | 
And doſt thou think, thou dirty, ſervile Woman, 
To paramount, to caſt me out, and gain 


Th' Aſcendant o'er my Lord's Affections? 7.4. 


So ſenſible was Lycurgus of this, and ſome other Inconveniences at. 
_ tending this Cuſtom, that partly for fear Wives ſhould domineer 
over their Husbands, and partly out of a deſire that Men ſhould 
chuſe Wives more for the ſake of their Perſons than their Money, 
and that no Woman's Poverty ſhould hinder her of a Husband, he 
quite baniſhed it out of Sparta (a). Solon agreed herein with Har- 
gus, for all the Dowry he permitted the Athenian Waves to have, 
was a little inconſiderable Houſhold-ſtuff, and 3 Suits of Clothes: 
& For (ſays Plutarch) he would not have Marriages for Gain, or an 
«& Eftate, but for pure Love, kind Affection, and to get Children 
(5). * But ſome are of opinion that this Ordinance had no relation 
to Dowties, but only to thoſe Gifts which the Bride brought with 
her, called zzudni, of which an Account will afterwards be given, 
And that Solon did not prohibit other Dowries, appears hence, that 
Men who had no Sons, were allowed to entail their Eſtates upon 
Daughters; and every Heireſs (the Athenians called them na) 
was obliged to marry her neareſt Relation, leſt her Eſtate ſhould 
go out of the Family; but in conſideration of her Dowry, ſhe had 
| the Privilege, when her Husband was impotent, to lie with his 
; neareſt Kinſman; which Law was contrived againſt thoſe, who, 
conſcious of their own Inability, would match with Heireſſes for 
the Portion's ſake, and make uſe of Law to put a Violence upon 
Nature; yet (faith my Author) it was wiſely done to confine her to 
her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the Children might be of the 
ſame Family. A farther Privilege Heireſſes had above other Wo- 
men was, that their Husbands were obliged to lie with them thrice 
a Month (c). When there were any Orphan-Virgins without Inhe- 
ritance, whom they termed Nut (4), he that was next in Blood 
was obliged to marry her himſelf, or ſettle a Portion on her ac- 
cording to his Quality; if he was usa, one of tht 
firſt Rank, five mine, or goo Drachms ; if Ind, of the ſecond Rant 
3003 if zom, of the third Rank, 150; But if ſhe had many Re- 
lations equally allied, all of them contributed their Proportions to 
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(a) 74/n. lib. INT. Plutarch Apothegm. Lacenit, Elin. Vo": 
Hiſt. liv. VI. cap. vi. (3) Plutarchus Solone. (c) Idem. loc. citato. 


l) Egſtathius in Jliad. p'. ex Ariſiophane Grammatico. make | 
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make up the Sum: If there were more than one Virgin, their near- 
eſt Kinſman was only obliged to marry, or give a Portion to one of 
them; and upon his refuſal to do this, any Perſon was allowed to 
indict him * 208 the Archon, who was obliged to compel him to 
his Duty; and if he refuſed to put the Law in Execution, was fined 
1000 Drachms, which were conſecrated to Juno the Goddeſs of 
Marriage (a). Terence has ſeveral Hints at theſe Cuſtoms; for his 


Scenes being laid in Athens, he frequently deſcribes the Uſages of 
that City. Thus in Phormio (S); 


Lex eſt, ut orbæ, qui ſint genere proxini, 
Eis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hæc lex jubet- 


It's an eſtabliſhed Form in Attic Laws, 
That the next Male Kinſman without Demur, 
Muſt be t' an Orphan Girl in Wedlock join'd. 


In the ſame Comedy (c) he expreſly mentions the five Mine given 
by the Men of the firſt Quality; 8 


Eth facta mihi injuria eff, veruntamen 

Potius quam lites ſecter, aut quam te audiam 

Itidem ut cognata ſi fit, id quod lex jubet 
Dotem dare, abduce hanc, minas quinque accipe. 


Tho? I've been herein bubbled, here's the Sum, 
Five Mine, as the Law enjoins, and take her 

As my Kinſwoman; this I'll rather do 

Than ſacrifice my Patience to your Talk, 
Or enter once the Clutches of the Law. . 4. 


It may be obſerved further, that afterwards, when Money became 


more plentiful, the Relations of theſe Virgins increaſed their Dow- 


ries; for we are told by Eu/athins (d), that the Pi Dau αν/jHrot 
gave ten Mine, and Men of Inferior Quality without doubt raiſed 
their Contributions proportionably. When Virgins had no Relations 
to provide for them, and were deſcended from Men that had been 


ſerviceable to their Country, it was common for the State to take 
care of them; a remarkable Inſtance hereof we have in Ar iſtides's 


two Daughters, to each of which the City gave 300 Drachms for 


her Portion (e). Nor is it to be wondered ( faith my Author) that 


the Athenians ſhould make Proviſion for thoſe that lived in their 
City, when hearing that the Grand. daughter of Ariſtogiton (a fa- 
mous Patriot that oppoſed Piſiſratus's Sons) was in a low Condi- 
tion in the Iſle of Lemnos, and like to want an Husband, becauſe 
without a Portion, they ſent for her to Athens, married her to a 


— 
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(a) Demoſthenes Orat. ad. Macartatum de Hagniana hæreditate. 


(3) AR. I. Sc. ii, (c) AR. II. Sc. iii. (4) Liad. '. (e) Plu- 
Lech. 4 id ( (4) Thad. gf. (e) 
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Perſon of great Quality, and gave her a Farm belonging to the 
City for a Dowry« Indeed however generous the Love of the more 
ancient Athenians was, their Succeflors commonly made Money the 


chief Tie of their Affections; and the latter Spartans were of the 


ſame Humour, even whilſt the Laws of Lycurgus were ſtill in be. 
ing; for we find, that whilſt Ly/ander was in a flouriſhing Condi. 
tion, and paſſed for a wealthy Man, ſeveral Perſons engaged them- 
ſelves to his Daughters, who ſeeing afterwards how poor and ho- 
neſt he died, broke off their Contract. Tis true the Spartans pu- 
niſhed them ſeverely for their Perfidiouſneſs ; but that ſeems done 
rather out of reſpect to Ly/ander's Memory (a), than to their anci- 
ent Conſtitution, which, as ſoon as Riches began to be poſſeſſed and 
admired at Sparta, ſeems to have been laid aſleep. The Grecian;, 
indeed, notwithſtanding the Prohibition of ſome of their Laws, were 
generally lovers of Money, and ſeem to have matched rather for the 
ſake of that, than other more commendable Qualifications. Nor 
was this a late Corruption, but entertained even in the primitive 
Times; for we find Andromache called by Homer (6) Tanddugr, 
i. e. according to Ey/tathius, Foruregn@r, poſſeſſed of a large Dowry; 


and before the uſe of Money was common, - Virgins increaſed their 


Husbands Eſtates, by adding Sheep and Oxen to their Flocks and 
Herds, wherein the Riches of thoſe Ages chiefly conſiſted; whence 
(as the ſame Author obſerves) they are ſometimes honoured with 
the Epithet of 4>p«nCuz. And from the Expence Fathers were 
at on this Account, came the Proverb, TO 


nac put rgb ein, A vH e. 


Which is nothing but a Father's Wiſh, that his Children might 
rather be Boys than Girls. As to the Quantity of Dowries, nothing 
can be determined, the Humours of Perſons, and their particular 
Exigences, being the Laws they were uſually d're&ted by in ſuch 
Caſes ; only it may be obſerved, that in Crete Siſters were put of 
with half the Share of their Brothers (. The Dowry was named 
welt, ſometimes pena, vu g 79 peihtiartiy / dq RH, or idva, 7 A0 
72x 7 ndew, as deſigned to procure the Favour and Goodioill of the 
Perſon they were given to; ſometimes er, from eigen, becauſe 


brought by the Wife to her Husband. Some of the ſame Names are 


uſed for the Man's Dowry or Portion, as Eaſtathius has obſerved. 
When the Wife had a Dowry, it was commonly expected her Hul- 


band ſhould make her a Settlement, to be a Maintenance for her 
in caſe he ſhould happen to be parted from her by Death or Di- 


vorce ; this was uſually an Houſe or Land, and was anciently called 


vorliunus (d), being a Return equivalent to the Dowry ; afterwards 
it was frequently termed «gin i. e. a Recompence for her Dori, 
or S from Vaaner, becauſe it was vmrCanouuer Th fn, 
given i»/tead of her Dowry. But where no ſuch Security was 
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(a Plutarchus Lyſandro. (B Iliad. C. (c) Alexand. ab Alex. 


Gen. Dier. Ub. IV. cap. viii. (4) Heſychins, Harpocration, Suidai. 
Hallux. — Anm, a given, 
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given, Husbands that divorced their Wives were obliged to return 

their Dowry. The fame Obligation reached their Heirs, upon re- 

fuſal to maintain tho Wives of thoſe whoſe Eſtates they inherited: 

Hence Telemachus in Homer, having ſuffered many Affronts, and 

ſuſtained great Loſſes by his Mother Penelope's Gallants, yet thinks 
- it not prudent to diſmiſs her to her Father Jcarias, becauſe that 
9 could not be done without returning her Portion (a); 


8. : CO-CBD — CD - CD, . Was 


- Keaxoy Ns pe 700 Some 
Igel, air abe £xwr Sor fun . e H w. 


| . I could not now repay ſo great a Sum _ 
| 'To the old Man, ſhould I diſnuſs her Home 
Againſt her Will. 5 


Which Words ſeem to intimate farther, that if the Woman depart- 
ed of her own accord, the forementioned Obligation became void. 
Vet, in caſe the Woman deparred from her Husband in the man- 
ner which was allowed by the Laws, her Dowry was reſtored to 
her. This we find to have been the Practice at Athens. 8 
In the ſame City it was the Cuſtom, when any Man's Eſtate was 
confiſcated, that the Wife's Dowry ſhould be aſſinged to her. » 
In the ſame City it was decreed, , that he who did not reſtore to 
his Wife, when divorced, her Dowry, ſhould pay nine Oholi every 
Month whilſt it was detained for Intereſt. If this was neglected, 
an Action termed om diu, was preferred againſt him in the Ode- 
um by the Woman's (&Tez6r) Guardian (). This is to be un- 
derſtood of the Dowries of thoſe of the loweit Claſs of Citizens, to 
whom, as. hath been before obſerved, Solon allotted 150 Drachme 3 
for it being the Cuſtom for one w7, which is equivalent to 100 
Drachmæ, to bring in an Intereſt of fix Oboli every Month, the In- 
| tereſt of 150 Drachmæ muſt amount to nine Oboli, — . 
: Hence the Payment of the Dowry was alſo atteſted by fufficient 
| Witneſſes, and alſo by a written Inſtrument called . If 
| they could not be produced, the Husband was not obliged to allow 
his Wite a ſeparate Maintenance. If the Woman deceaſed without 
Children, her Dowry was repaid to the Perſon. by whom ſhe had 
been endowed (c); for the Dowry was intended as a Maintenance 
to the Children, and therefore when the Woman's Sons came to be 
of Age, they enjoyed their Mother's Dowry whilſt ſhe was living, 
r only allowing her a competent Maintenance (4). What other things 
; Wives brought to their Husbands above their Portions, were called 
| megyepnay biimgnney, Hej qu, and by the latter Greeks EE. 
5 Before Men marry'd *twas cuſtomary to provide themſelves an 
, Houſe to ſettle in; to which Practice He/jod's Advice is an Alluſion. 
3 


CT 


=> 


(a) Odyg. &'. v. 132. (4) Demoſthenes in Neæ ram. (c] Conf. 
1/zeus Orat. de hæred. Pyrrhi. (d) Demoſthenes in Phænipum, & 
. In Stephanum Teſtem. =, — — | 
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OFrey ap reg unc, uu Te (a); — 


Firſt ſee you have a Settlement, and Wife. 


The Woman in Theocritus asks her Lover whether he was making 


an Houſe for her. 
T& xeis e SMN, To xeis 5 Sug XK auhac; 
What ? Are you furniſhing an Houſe! Have you 


Provided Beds: 
To which he replies, : 


Te od Sed r. 
Beds I procure, don't fear. ES ; 


Protefilaus in Homer, being called to the 7; rojan War ſoon after his 
Marriage, is {aid to have left fper i, his Houſe half finiſhed 


Ti 5 % alien ez Ge Inieinf, 
Key qe Iuibid s. Sm | 


At Phylace he left behind his Spouſe, 
There to lament in an half-finiſh'd Houſe. 


Some indeed will have OH to be meant of his Family, which 
is called juJac, becauſe he left it before he had any Children (:). 
The ſame Ambiguity is found in Valerius Flaccus, who has thus 
unitated Homer (d); 


— Conjux miſeranda Caico 
Linquitur, & primo domus imperfecta cubili. 


Nigh where Caicus in clear Streams doth glide, 
His ſolitary Houſe and Wife abide, 
Unbleſt with th' Off-ſpring of the Bridal Night, 
Who might ſolace the Shook, » the penſive Mind 751 


Fr Ca tullus has expreſſed the ſame Thought thus (2); 


Cc Haake ut quondam flagrans advenit amore 
roteſilaeam Laodamia domum. vl 
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(a) ER. &. 23. vide Turneb. Adv. lib. XXI. (5) Hiad. e.. v. 


700. (c Scholigſtes vetus in loc. cit. (4) Lib. VI. (e) Epigrams 
ad Malliun. ey oh *  Jnceptal 
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Inceptam fruſtra, nondum cum ſanguine ſacro | 
' Hoſtia cœleſtes pacificaſſet heros. 


As fair Laodamia once did come, 
Inflam'd with Paſſion to th' anfini/þ'd Home 
Of her dear Lord, before the Sacrifice 


Had e'er appeas'd the heav'nly Deities. J. A. 


But the former Senſe ſeems more agreeable to the way of ſpeaking 
in thoſe Times, it being then the conſtant Cuſtom to build an Houſe 
before Marriage. Hence Women, whoſe Husbands died ſoon after 
Marriage, are ſaid to be left Widows in a new-built Houſe; as the 
Greek Scholiaſt obſerves upon that Verſe of Homer (a); 


Kypuores 5 Y f Walk Saturn Wits 


The Athenian Virgins were preſented to Diana before it was la- 
ful for them to marry. This Ceremony was performed at Brauron, 
15 an Athenian Borough; it was called «pxeiz, the Virgins themſelves 
d dero, and the Action dene, the Cuſtom being inſtituted to ap- 
peaſe the Goddeſs, who had been incenſed againſt ſome of the Athe- 
nians for killing a Bear; the Story whereof is deſcribed at large in 
one of the precedent Books (4). Another Cuſtom there was for Vir- 
gins, when they became marriageable, to preſent certain Baskets 
full of little Curioſities to Diana, ta gain leave to depart out of her 
Train ( Virgins being look'd on as that Goddeſs's Peculiar) and 
change their State of Liſe. To which Cuſtom Theocritys has this 
Alluſion (c); „„ . 2 


Hyd; & W EEUHAN 00 Kava fer- FOI Ajata 
ASG; in Ali. 3 E | 


Anaxo, Eubul's Daughter, full of Love, 
Came to me with a Basket for Diana's Grove. 


The Action was called xavyeopdy, and the Virgins Se., from the 
Basket they carried. The Beotians and Locrians had a Cuſtom, for 
Perſons of both Sexes before their Nuptials, to offer Sacrifice to Eu- 
clia, who had an Image and Altar in their Market.place. This 
Euclia ſome will have to be the Daughter of Menæcius, and Siſter 
of Patroclus; others rather think her the ſame with Diana (4) 3 
'tis not improbable that Diana receiv'd this Sirname from Patroclus's 
| Siſter, or that ſhe was worſhipped by the Name of Diana Euclia ; 
for Diana being the Goddeſs of Virginity, 'tis not to be wonder'd 
that one honour'd for the Preſervation of her Virginity, ſhould be 
worſhipped under her Name, ſince 'tis common to attribute to thoſe 


— 
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(a) Hi ad. ev. 66. | (5) Lib. II. cap. EY in Pexvegiie. (:) Idyll. 
8 V. 66. (4 ) Plutarchus Ariſtiae. | Fo | x 
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that were firſt eminent for any ſort of Virtue or excellent Quality 
the Actions of all that afterwards imitated them. Hence we habe 
ſeveral Jupiters, Minerva's, Bacchus's, Hercutes's, &c: the famous 
Exploits of many Perſons diſtant as well in Time as Place, bein 

aſcribed to one Herve. To return, we find Diana concerned in the 
Preparatory Solemnities before all Marriages ; for a married Life 
being her Averſion, *twas thought requiſite for all that entered upon 
it, to ask her Pardon for diflenting from her. This was done by 
Prayers and ſeveral ſorts of Sacritices; whence Agamemmon in 
Euripides, pretending he was going to match Iphigenia with Achille, 
ſpeaks thus to C/ytemne/Fra (a); | 


Exm m rea) Sg Twy maT wy rthy 

Nc o@ vet v0 nunremouhet, 

Perw,) m4 Ganeav wp ee ens v 
Möge Tt, mpg pov ds Tad merely XY prov 
Arid, ulnar d- eule. 


Send [phigenia quickly forth with me, 
Hymen is now propitious, all. Things wait 
To grace the ſolemn Gladneſs of this Day, 
The holy Water's ready, with the Cakes, : 
To caſt upon the Fire, the Calves are brought, 
Whoſe Blood in grateful Vapours muſt ariſe, 
T” atone the Breach of chaſte Diana's Rites. * 


Theſe were called 12pimum wink, mggypert, mgprinein U, or 
aeggria, for . and 4% are Terms of the ſame Signi- 
fication (5), the former denoting Marriage, either as a general 
Name for all ſorts of Rites and Ceremonies, or (as ſome ſay) becauſe 
the longing Expectations of married Perſons are thereby conſumms- 
ted, and brought to an end, or becauſe Perſons that are marricd 


become compleat and perfect Men, and renounce all the Cuſtoms 


and Deſires of Childhood; whence Yum, to marty, is termed n- 
Neo dye, to be made perfect (c). Married Perſons are called rn 
(4), and are ſaid to be & fie Mei. The fame Epithet is common- 
ly given to the Gods that had the Care of Marriage ; whence we 
read of Jupiter Thad, Fung ela (e), c. Theſe Gods were 
likewiſe rendered propitious before the Nuptials, and the Sacrifices 
with other Devotions offered them, were all known by the ſame 
Names with theſe offered to Diana; Fund's were called ( beſides 
their general Name) Hezrihez, from her own Name, which in 
Greek is Hew Several other Deities had their Share in theſe Ho- 
nours. Minerva, ſirnamed rap$41G>, the Virgin, had a peculiar 
Title to them at Athene, upon the ſame Account they were paid to 
Diana; and it was not permitted a Virgin to marry till ſhe had paid 
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(e) Iphigen. in Aulid. 1110. (3) Euſtathius in Iliad. &. (e 
Euſtathbius in Wiad. yl. (a) Biſetus in A, iſtapb. Theſmephar. (e) 
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her Devotion to this Goddeſs's Temple, in the Cittadel (2). Venus 
likewiſe, and all the reſt of the 92min dal, Gods ſuperintending 
Marriage, were invoked (5). The Lacedæmonians had a very anci- 
ent Statue of Aces Heg 1. c. Venus Func, to which all Mothers 
ſacrificed when their Daughters were married (c). The moſt an- 
cient Atheniggs paid the ſame Honour to Heaven and Earth, which 
were believe to have a particular Concern in Marriages, the latter 
of theſe being rendred fruitful by the benign Influence of the for- 
mer, and therefore a fit Emblem of Marriage (d). The Fates and 
Graces being thought firſt to join, and then preſerve the Tie of 
Love, were Partakers of the like Reſpect (e); and it is probable 
that ſeveral other Deities at different Places, and for different Rea- 
ſons, claimed a Share therein. The Day wherein this Ceremony 
was performed, was uſually that which immediately went before 
the Marriage (/); it is commonly called zzpnnia, , (g) from 
the Cuſtom they had of ſaving themſelves on this Occaſion (+), 
and preſenting their Hair to ſome of the forementioned Deities, 
or other Gods, to whom they had particular Obligations. Pol/ux 
(i) mentions ſome, who offered their Hair to Diana, and the fatal 
Siſters. At Trezen the irgins were obliged to conſecrate their 
Hair to Hippolytus, the Son of Theſeus, who died for his Chaſtity, 
before they entred into Marriage-Bonds (/). The Megarenſian Vir- 
gins offered their Hair with Libations at the Monument of 1phinoe, 
Daughter of Alcathous, who died a Virgin; the De/ians to Hecaerge 
and Opis (J); the Agrians and Athenians (to trouble you with no 
more Inſtances ) to Minerva. Statius has mentioned this Ceremo- 
uy (n), {peaking of that Gooddeſs's Temple. 

Hic more parentum | 

Jaſides, thalamis uti caſta adoleſceret ætas, 

Virgineas libarè comas, primoſque ſolebant 

Excuſare toros. | 


When Maiden Bluſhes could make no Pretence, 

And vig'rous Age had ſully'd Innocence, 

As anciently the Argives hither came 

To vent their Paſſion, and their Love proclaim, 

They paid Diana then their Virgin Haar, 

T' excuſe the firſt Embraces of their Dear. 3 


But theſe Names ( 94wmia and xyptome) were at Athens peculiar 
to one Day of the Solemnity called Apaturia, wherein Fathers had 
their Children entred into the publick Regiſter, at which time 
they offered Sacrifices for their Proſperity, with a particular reſpe& 
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(a) Svidas, &c. (b) Etymologici Auctor, Ec. (c) Pauſanias Laco- 
ns. (d) Proclus in Timæum Platonis Comment. v. (e) Polluæ, lib. 
III. cap. iti. Etymologici Autor. v. zawnia. (J Heſychias. (g) 
Etymologici Auctor. (Y) Pollux. log. cit. c. (i) Onomaſt. lib. III. 
cap. ul. () Lucianus de Dea Syria. (1) Pauſanias Attizis. (m) 
Leetaid. II. Hes to 
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to their Marriages, and commonly ſhaved off ſome of their Hair to 
be dedicated to ſome of the Deities, eſpecially her to whole Ho. 
nour that Feſtival was celebrated.- But though the Time of preſent. 
ing their Hair might not be conſtantly the ſame, yet the Cultom it. 
ſelf ſeems to have been univerſally obſerved, not only by Women 

but Men, who rarely failed of performing this Ceremagy upon thei 
arrival to Years of Maturity, Some of their Locks were carefully 
preſerved for this Uſe ; and therefore when Pentheus in Euripides 
threatens Bacchus to ſhave his Hair, the young God tells him it 
would be an impious Action, becauſe he deſigned it for an Offering 
to ſome Deity (a); | | 


Lese & , N Heß d winn vi. 


This Lock is ſacred, this I do preſerve 
As ſome choice votive Off ring for the God. 


The Hair was called rairzu@- e, becauſe preſented to x 
God, as an Acknowledgment of his Care in their Education, The 
Deity thus honoured was commonly -Tpollo, as Plutarch report, 
when he tells us, that Theſeys, according to the Cuſtom of the Cre. 
cian Youth, took a Journey to Delphi to offer the Firſt- fruits of hi 
Hair tothe God of that Place (4). But this could not concern the 
28 ſort, to whom ſuch Journies would have been too expentive: 

or were thoſe of better Quality under any ſtrict Obligation to pay 
this honour to Apollo, it being not unuſual to do it to other Gods, 
ſuch eſpecially as were thought to have protected their Infancy 
from Danger, and preſerved them to Manhood. Inſtances are need- 
leſs in a thing ſo well known, only it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the Deities of Rivers were commonly thought to have Title 
to this Reſpect ; which Conceit ſeems to have proceeded from the 
Opinion of ſome Philoſophers, who thought all Things were fil 
produced out of Water, and ſtill nouriſhed and rendred fruitful 7 
it; whence the Poets took accaſion to give the Epithet «6&6 
to watery Deities, as well as Apollo, thoſe being no leſs inſtrumen- 
tal in the Growth and Increaſe of living Creatures than the Sun, 
whoſe Influences without Moiſture can contribute nothing to the 
Production or Preſervation of Life; hence both were looked on as 
_ deſerving their Returns 6f Gratitude for the firſt Gift, as well as 

Continuance, of Life (c). I ſhall only trouble you with the following 
Example of Hair preſented to Rivers, whereby what I have faid 
concerning the reaſon of this Cuſtom, will be confirmed; for Achil. 
fes his preſerving his Hair as a Preſent to Sperchins, on condition 
he ſhould return home in Safety, and afterwards ſhaving it when 
he had found the Fates had decreed that he ſhould be ſlain before 
Troy, plainly ſhews that they uſed to preſerve their Hair to the 
Gods, as a grateful Acknowledgment of their Care in preſerving 
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- to them. \ Homer's Words. run thus, when he ſpeaks of Patroclus's 
Jo. Funeral (2); | 


15 EyS* ar an woos mdizpan; JIGO- A, 
en, Tue amarlgs Typns Fed edmixeiggle xal aun, 
eir T pu Empyeits vo Tei de r ι 
Ily O dior * de ems, id n olvema j,’ 
tes te T, dhe ove 4 Telnp j NN e, 
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8 | © [levThxorle d Wwopyet map atm mn lech ont | 
e By mizas, 381 . TiO, faule . Hvjeic 
e Ns nend © Je, 9 d oi vieu ine brix tens, 
© Nag of” imei & viough v4 pinlwu is en Y,, 
AS WNT 2 0) luv o 3 24414 g ic. | 
Then did Achilles, that brave Prince, prepare 
| For other Rites, he ſhav'd his golden Hair, 
: While at a diſtance from the Pile he ſtood, 
r Wat Hair, he'd nouriſh'd, Spherchius, for thy Flood; 
, 2 


Then, as he look'd upon the Stream, he ſaid, 
(While Grief and Anguiſh did his Soul invade) 

« My loving Father made a Vow (in yain) 
That when I ſee my native Soil again, 

4e ſhould my Hair in pious Duty ſhave 

& To thee, and thou an Hecatomò ſhouldſt have; 

« That fifty Rams I to thy Source ſhould bring, 

« And pay them at thy Shrine a thankful Offering: 
„ Thus, thus old Peleus vow'd; but ſince I can't 

Return, and you'll his Wiſh by no means grant, 
« My dear Patroclus I'm reſolv'd ſhall have * 
“ Theſe Locks. it is for him I do 'em ſhave. 


J. A. 


And the Cuſtpm of nouriſhing Hair on religious Accounts ſeems 
to have prevailed in moſt Nations. The eres had their Nazarites. 
Ojris the Egyptian conſecrated his Hair to the Gods, as we learn 
from Diadorus (b). And to mention no more, we find in Arian's 
Account of India, that it was a Cuſtom there xouiy md S to pre- 
ſerve their Hair for ſome God, which they firſt learnt ( as that Au- 
thor reports) from Bacchus. | SES 

To return: Before the Marriage could be ſolemnized, the other 
Gods were conſulted, and their Aſſiſtance implored by Prayers and 
dacrifices, which were uſually offered to ſome of the Deities that 
ſuperintended theſe Affairs, by the Parents, or other Relations of 
the Perſons to be married. Nor can theſe Offerings be thought the 
ſame with thoſe already mentioned, and called agglixas, fince we 


find them plainly diſtinguiſhed by Euripides in a Dialogue between 
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(4) Liad. . V. 140. 50 Lib. 16 
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Agamemnon and Clytemneftra concerning the Marriage of their 


Daughter Iphigenia; 


KAY, Hesi, I id wards loca ac Bed; 
Ar A. Müh Y, n Teury x, naSicuu Txy.. 
KAY, Kira dlvetie ay yams i 
; ATA. Oucag 4 Doug, amp  ixplw voor Vis (). 


CLY. Well, have you kill'd the Victims for the Goddeſs, 
My Daughter's Wedding to initiate ? 
ACA. Tl fee that done, for that is my Deſign. 
CLI. And then the Wedding-dinner ? AA. That we'll have, 
When to the Gods the Victims offer'd are. J. A. 


When the Victim was opened, the Gall was taken out and thrown 
behind the Altar (5), as being the Seat of Anger and Malice, and 


therefore the Averſion of all the Deities who had the Care of Love, | 


as well as thoſe who became their Votaries. The Entrails were 
carefully inſpected by ſoothſayers, and if any unlucky Omen pre- 
ſented itſelf, the former Contract was diſſolved, as diſpleaſing to 
the Gads, and the Nuptials prevented. The ſame happened upon 
the appearing of any ill-boding Omen without the Victim; thus 
we find in Achilles Tatius, that Clitophon's deſigned Marriage with 
Calligone was hindred by an Eagle, that ſnatched a piece of the S:- 
crifice from the Altar (c). The moſt fortunate Omen which could 
appear was a pair of Turtles, becauſe of the inviolable Affection 
thoſe Birds are ſaid to have for each other. Fhe ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of #«egrw, which were thought to promiſe long Life or Hap- 
pineſs, by reaſon of the Length of their Lives, which is proverbi- 
ally remarkable, and the Perpetuity of their Love; for when one 
of the Mates is dead, the other remains ſolitary ever after (4); 
for which reaſon the appearance of thoſe Birds ſingle, boded Sepa- 
ration or Sorrow to the married Couple; whence ( as we are told 
by Horapollo) it was cuſtomary at Nuptials to ſing Kn entdpy gx. 
ww, whereby the Maids were put in mind to watch, that none of 
theſe Birds coming ſingle ſhould diſturb the Solemnity; or perhaps 
it might be done to avert the pernicious Influences of that unlucky 
Omen, if it happened to appear. Another Remedy againſt euil 
Omens was this, they wrote over, their Houſe-doors, MHAEN 
EIZITQ KAKON, LET NO EVIL ENTER. To this Sentence 
they ſometimes joined the Maſter of the Houſe's Name, as appears 
from a new-married Perſon, who wrote thus upon his Houſe; 


o Tor oon PAIZ HPAKAHE KAAAINIKOZ | 
NEQAAE KAToIKE I MHAEN EIZITQ KAKON, 


_ — 


* 


(4) Euripid. Iphigen. in Aulid. v. 718. (b) Cœlius Rhodigin: lib. 


xxviil. cap. xxi. Platarchus de conjugial. præcept. (c) Lib. II. 
4 Alex. ab Alex. „ . 
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: e. Here dwells Hercules, the victorious Son of Jupiter, let no Evil 
e occaſion to Diogenes's Jeſt ; for ſeeing upon the Door of a 
vitious Fellow the fore-mention'd Prayer, then (ſaid he) Jet not the 
of the Houſe enter (a). | | 
1 * ee Garments were all dyed, as Sidas (4) has ob- 
ſerved out of Ariſtophanes. However that be, both the married 
Perſons and their Attendants were richly adorned, according to 


their Quality. 


Sol 5 54% - %% if, fre yob nahe x di 
EIA iu, N J win Tex Hy, ou x4 o ayer) 


The Time was nigh compleated, when a Bride 
You was to be, and richly dreſt in Clothes, 
With your Attendants on that ſolemn Time. 


They were likewiſe decked with Garlands of various Herbs and 
Flowers; whence Clytemne/tra in Euripides ſpeaks thus to Achilles 
about her Daughter Iphigenia (c); 


An duiwnr, & Hide re, vf r dug queren ia. 
Ti m Mex964on Seiuapl of, wank , aN opus 
Tol lag Ca iy wy ov ds xd. 
Thou darling Off. ſpring of a Goddeſs, help, 
Pity, redreſs, avenge my woful Loſs 


In my dear Child, thy Wife; but Oh! in vain, | 
Tho? I had crown'd her to be wedded to thee. F. A. 


The Herbs were uſually ſuch as ſome way or other ſignified the | 


Affairs of Marriage, as thoſe ſacred to Venus, or (Which are menti- 
| oned by the Scholia (4) upon Ariſtophanes) mod g, pane on- 


cu, c. Cakes made of Seſame were likewiſe given at Mar- 
rages, that Herb being - ¹] , remarkable for its Fruitfulneſs, 


| according to the ſame Author. The Bæotians uſed Garlands of wild 
| Aſparagus, which 1s full of Prickles, but bears excellent Fruit, and 


therefore was thought to reſemble the Bride. who had given her 
Lover ſome Trouble in courting her and gaining her Affections, 
which ſhe recompenſed afterwards by the Pleaſantneſs of her Con- 


| verſation. The Houſe where the Nuptials were celebrated was 


likewiſe decked with Garlands; a Peſtil was tied upon the Door, 
and a Maid carried a Sieve (e), the Bride herſelf bearing 937, 


eyes, or epuyMerr, (F) an carthen Veſſel, wherein Barley was 


backed, to ſignify her Obligation to attend the Buſineſs of her Fa- 
muy. | | 


7 —— , 


(a) Diogenes Laertius in Diogene. . 5) V. Bans, (c) Iphigen. in 
Aulid. v. 903. (4) Pace. (e] Polluæ lib. III. cap. iii. (F) Idem 
lib, J. cap. Lil. Heſychine: ve 


The 


2184 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. XI. Chap: 


Agamemnon and Clytemneſtra concerning the Marriage of their Mi. e. He 


Daughter Iphigentas 


KAY, Hesrixet d dd ide lot ag 8. 3 
ATA. MN Y, Im TauTn x, 1a FHcnuſu TXY, 
KAT, Kdmreir dale eie Gy aus outer; 
; ATA. Ou 1» SiugY, amp i Boom Dis (4). 


CLY. Well, have you kill'd the Victims for the Goddeſs, 
My Daughter's Wedding to initiate ? 

ACA. Tl ſee that done, for that is my Deſign. 

CLI. And then the Wedding-dinner ? AG A. That we'll have, 


When to the Gods the Victims offer'd are. Th 


When the Victim was opened, the Gall was taken out and thrown 
behind the Altar (4), as being the Seat of Anger and Malice, and 


therefore the Averſion of all the Deities who had the Care of Love, | 


as well as thoſe who became their Votaries. The Entrails were 
carefully inſpected by ſoothſayers, and if any unlucky Omen pre. 
ſented itſelf, the former Contract was diſſolved, as diſpleaſing to 
the Gads, and the Nuptials prevented. The ſame happened upon 
the appearing of any ill-boding Omen without the Victim; thus 
we find in Achilles Tatius, that Clitophon's deſigned Marriage with 
Calligone was hindred by an Eagle, that ſnatched a piece: of the 8a. 
crifice from the Altar (c). The moſt fortunate Omen which could 
appear was a pair of Turtles, becauſe of the inviolable Affection 
| thoſe Birds are ſaid to have for each other. Fhe ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of uh, which were thought to promiſe long Life or Hap- 
pineſs, by reaſon of the Length of their Lives, which is proverbi- 
ally remarkable, and the Perpetuity of their Love; for when one 
of the Mates 1s dead, the other remains ſolitary ever after (4); 
for which reaſon the appearance of thoſe Birds ſingle, boded Sepa- 
ration or Sorrow to the married Couple; whence ( as we are told 
by Horapollo) it was cuſtomary at Nuptials to ſing Ki euxip{ nyp- 
www, whereby the Maids were put in mind to watch, that none of 
theſe Birds coming ſingle ſhould diſturb the Solemnity ; or perhaps 
it might be done to avert the pernicious Influences of that unlucky 
Omen, if it happened to appear. Another Remedy againſt euil 
Omens was this, they wrote over their Houſe-doors, MHaEN 
EIZITQ KAKON, LET NO EVIL ENTER. To this Sentence 
they ſometimes joined the Maſter of the Houſe's Name, as appears 
from a new-married Perſon, who wrote thus upon his Houſe; 


o Tor so FAIZ HPAKAHE KAAAINIKOE 
'NEQAAE KATOIKEL MHAEN EIZITQ KAKON, 


a — 


— EO 4 


& ] 


(a) Euripid. Iphigen. in Aulid. v. 718. (I) Cælius Rhadigin-lib. 
 xxvin. cap. xxi. P/4tarchus de conjugial. præcept. (c) Lib. II. 
(%) Alex. ab Alex. 11 „ 
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leir 


: e. Here dwells Hercules, the victorious Son of Jupiter, let no Evil 

Thirgave occaſion to Diogenes's Jeſt ; for ſeeing upon the Door of a 

vitious Fellow the fore-mention'd Prayer, then (ſaid he) det not the 
of the Houſe enter (a). | | 

2 * eee Garments were all dyed, as Szidas (4) has ob- 

ſerved out of Ariſftophanes. However that be, both the married 


Perſons and their Attendants were richly adorned, according ta 
S their Quality. _ | 


So} 5 54G. K % if, Tre ob nave Y d 
Eil imum, N J win mexx Hy, o A o' ago) 


| The Time was nigh compleated, when a Bride 
You was to be, and richly dreſt in Clothes, 
With your Attendants on that ſolemn Time. 


They were likewiſe decked with Garlands of various Herbs and 


Flowers; whence Cyytæmneſtra in Euripides ſpeaks thus to Achilles 
about her Daughter Iphigenia (c); 


AM api 4 Sede meals Th = TT Jvoregtin, 

Ti mt MexSeon du,vi of, wary , an d 

Tol Ag J £2460 54 17 a v ut a . 

Thou darling Off-ſpring of a Goddeſs, help, 

Pity, redreſs, avenge my woful Loſs : 

In my dear Child, thy Wife; but Oh! in vain, 
Tho' I had crown'd her to be wedded to thee. FJ. A. 


Affairs of Marriage, as thoſe ſacred to Venus, or (which are menti- 


| oned by the Scholiat (d) upon Ariſtophanes) mouuCeror, pour, on- 


uu, c. Cakes made of Seſame were likewiſe given at Mar- 
rages, that Herb being -]], remarkable for its Fruitfulneſs, 
according to the ſame Author. The Beotians uſed Garlands of wild 
Aſparagus, which 1s full of Prickles, but bears excellent Fruit, and 
therefore was thought to reſemble the Bride. who had given her 


which ſhe recompenſed afterwards by the Pleaſantneſs of her Con- 
verſation. The Houſe where the Nuptials were celebrated was 
likewiſe decked with Garlands ; a Peſtil was tied upon the Door, 
and a Maid carried a Sieve (e), the Bride herſelf bearing 9puylery 
eden, or eue, (F) an earthen Veſſel, wherein Barley was 
parched, to ſignify her Obligation to attend the Buſineſs of her Fa- 


mily. 


1 — 


a 


(a) Diogenes Ki in Diogene. (2) V. BMA. (c) Iphigen. in 
Aulid. v. 903. (d Pace. (e) Pollux lib. III. cap. iii. (F) Idem 
lib, I, cap. Xii. Heſychiue: # 

he 


The Herbs were uſually ſuch as ſome way or other ſignified the 


Lover ſome Trouble in courting her and gaining her AﬀeQtions, 
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Theſe Torches were uſually carried by Servants, as appears from 


The Bride was uſually conducted in a Chariot from her Father, 
Houſe to her Husband's in the Evening (), that time being choſen 
to conceal her Bluſhes. Thus we find in Catullus's Epithalaming, 


Veſper adeſt, juvenes ronſurgite, veſper Olympo 
Expectata diu vix tandem Iumina tollit : 
Surgere jam temps; jam pingues linquere menſas « 
Fam veniet virgo, jam dicetur Hymenæus. 


She was placed in the middle, her Husband ſitting on one fide, nl 
one of his moſt intimate Friends on the other, who for that rea 
was called aue e This Cuſtom was ſo frequent, that when 
the Bride went to her Husband's Houle on foot, the Perſon wh 
accompanied her retained the ſame Name. The ſame was calle 
rughwic, meexrpgio,, and regu (6), though this is more 
commonly uſed in the Feminine Gender, and ſignifies the Wonun 
that waited upon the Bride, ſometimes called 1p Tri, When 


the Bridegroom had been married before, he was not permitted u 
fetch the Bride from her Father's Houſe, but that Care was com. 


mitted to one of his Friends, who was termed wwgaye7ss (c), d 
rug 6, which Words are likewiſe taken for the Perſons 
that aſſiſted in making up the Match, and managing the Concer 
which related to the Marriage, who if Women, were called ap 


 dhoTgm, mertivitgem, fr, One thing farther may be obſerved im 


the Bride's Paſſage to her Husband's Houle, viz. that Torches were 


carried before her, as appears from the Meſſenger in Euripides, wid 


ſays he called to mind the time when he bore Torches before 1: 
nelaus and Helena (4) 3 | 


Nui evaviiue A ove j, TH. y, 

Kai napmradey pawhpd', as, mexege 
 Imwors reg uy, Tmapigtgyy ov d e diggytt 
Zus mids vpn op. Mums N. 


J call to mind as yeſterday the Pomp 

Of your Procefſion on the Wedding-day, 

How you was carried in a Coach and four, 

While I with Torches blazing in the Air 

Drove foremoſt on from your dear Parents Houſe, 
That happy Nurs'ry of your tender Years. 7.4 


the following Words of Heſiod (e); 


& 


Tins d of wid per Saidoy ofa; euats 
Xp vi OH om" nes | 


., + 


* 1 * * . FP r g . >» . 1 


(ee) Suidas v. Zevy ©. Euſtathius Iliad. x'. p. 765. (5 Heſychi- 
7s V. Nuugaguyws (c) Heſychins, vide Pollucis Onomalt. lib. III. 
item Suidam, Phavorinum, cæteroſque Lexicographos. (4) Helen: 


The 


v. 728. (e) Scut. Hercul. v. 275. 
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her) The Servants then did flaming Torches bear, 
olet | Which darted forth a quiv'ring Light from far. 
Un; 


They were ſometimes attended with Singers and Dancers, as He- 
ner acquaints us in his Deſcription of Achilles's Shield (a); 


Ey 5 q inet mo\eis preg may dvIggo mov 

Kade . & Ti php pa per T id, dan ajẽ,in 
Nene d tn Sahdpor, d , Vimar A, 

Hi, ave Au, 0.ur 4 v pur del 
Kees / bene idiveer cy ꝗ d minv 

Aunt, voppuryſis + Bol ov, eu I Yu nine 

IDA Dabusoy bin e inen. 


With nice and curious Touches next appear 
Two ſtately Cities, in one Nuptials are; 
Here poliſh'd Art with Nature doth agree 
In framing Figures of Feſtivity, 
Feaſts, Revels, Balls, the Sculpture repreſents, 
With various ſorts of Muſick-Inſtruments, 

Lamps ſhine with Brightneſs on the ſolemn State, 

While the brisk Bridegroom leads his charming Mate; 
Meaſures young Men obſerve with active Feet 
While the Pomp does advance along the Street; 
The Muſick plays, Hymen, Hymen, they cry, | 
While aged Matrons ſtand admiring by. Ft 


The Song they were entertained with in their Paſſage was called 
dvd rey wenOr, from Tpug, the Coach they rode in, the Axletree 
whereof they burnt when arrived at their Journey*s-end, there- 


| by ſignifying that the Bride was never to return to her Father's 


Houle. The Rhodians had a peculiar Cuſtom of ſending for the 
Bride by a publick Cryer. When the Bridegroom entred the Houſe 
with his Bride, it was cuſtomary to pour upon their Heads Figs, 
and divers other ſorts of Fruits, as an Omen of their future Plenty 
(5). The Day of the Bride's Departure from her Father was cele- 
brated in Manner of a Feſtival, and called fes pe (c). It 
ſeems to have been obſerved at her Father's Houſe before ſhe de- 
7 parted, being diſtin& from the Nuptial Solemnity, which was kept 


at the Bridgroom's Houſe, and began at Evening, the uſual time 
of the Bride's arrival there. | | | EE 


rot The Bride being come to the Bridegroom's Houſe, was enter- 
tained with a ſumptuous Banquet, called by the ſame Name with 
the Marriage, viz. 54u@-s as Polluæ hath obſery'd from the follow- 
ing Verſe in Homer; | 

il (a) Thad. C'. v.490. (6) Ariftopanis Scholiaſt. in Plutum, p. 78. 


le) Harpocration, S#idas. ; 
The | | Flaam!y 
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EIN am, „ uy, rei bn er . 7 Our. 


A Shot-free Banquet, or a Marriage-Feaſt, 
Not ſuch as is by Contribution made. 


Whence daten vt is to make a Nuptial Entertainment. Thus 


Homer (a); 

—.— Aczreiy 7 uey 7 Mννẽ e 

To make a Marriage-Feaſt for th* Myrmidons. 
'The ſame Poet has this Expreſſion in other places (6); 

—— Aauls YLuey moNetmy . 

Making a Nuptial-Banquet for his Friends. 
What was the Deſign of this Entertainment we learn from 4. 
neus, who (to paſs by the Joy and Mirth it was intended to pro- 
mote) tells us there were two Reaſons for it; the firſt was, the 
Reſpect due to the Gods of Marriage, who were invoked before the 


Featt, and had no ſmall Share in it; and it is thought by ſome that 
moſt of the Grecian Feſtivals were firſt obſerved on this Ground. 


'The ſecond End of this Entertainment was, that the Marriage 


might be made publick (c), for all the Relations of the married 
Couple were invited as Witneſſes of the Marriage, and to rejoice 


with them; whence the young Man in Terence concludes, the | 


Marriage he there ſpeaks of could not be preſently conſummatd, 
becauſe Time was required to invite Friends, and to make nece(s 
ſary Preparations (4); 


Ducenda eſt uxor, ut ais; contedo tibi: 
Spatium quidem apparandis nuptiis, 
Vocandi, ſacrificandi dabitur paululum. 


That he's oblig'd to marry her, I grant; 

But then ſome Time before muſt be allow'd 

For the procuring of all Requiſites; 

His Friends mult be invited to the Wedding, 7 
And he addreſs the Gods with Sacrifice. H. H. 


During the Solemnity the Company diverted themſelves, and 
honoured the Gods of Marriage with Muſick and Dancing; we {el- 
dom read of a Marriage without them. All the Songs were called 
vat, or ups. Thus both Homer and Hefod. 


,1 
— 1 


(a) Tiad. “. (b) Od . (c) dtheneas, lib. V. cap. I. initio. 
(4) Phorm. Act. IV. Sc. IV. 2 


4 — 


The 


18 


XL. 


| (e) Argon. IV. v. 1141. 
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; nde o db bft. F 
Many Hymens ſang. — 
The Romans uſed the ſame Term (a); 
Hymeneum, turbas, lampadas, tibicines. 


Your Hymens, Hubbubs, Flambeaus, and Sctapers. 


| "This Name was taken from the frequent Invocations of Hynen, or 
Hymeneus, the God of Marriage, always made in theſe Songs; as 


in this Verſe of Catullus, 


Jo Hymen, Hymenee Hymen ades, O Hymenes. 
This Hymæneus, we are told, was an Argian, whom (5) they re- 
ceived into the Number of their Gods, and thus remembred for a 
generous Action, in delivering certain Athenian Virgins from the 
Luſt and Cruelty of ſome Pelaſgians. Others derive the Word 
d av 0448 rel from the married Couple's inhabiting together; o- 
thers, laſtly, from duo, which ſignifies the membrana virginalis. 
About the time of their Entertainnient there were ſeveral ſigni- 


fcant Ceremonies relating ſome way or other to the State of Mar- 


riage. One at Athens was this: There came in a Boy covered with 
Thorn-boughs and Acorns, carrying a Basket full of Bread, and ſing- 
ing Eννο RAM ö y, euggy d ubj§ð. i. E. [ have left the worſe, and found 
the better. Which ſaying was uſed at one of their Feſtivals, when 
they commemorated their change of Diet from Acorns to Corn 
but ſeems at this time to have ſignified alſo the Happineſs which the 
married Perſons were entring upon, and that Marriage was prefe- 
rable to a fingle Life. The Lacedæmonians had a Cuſtom of carry- 
ing about a ſort of Cakes made in various Figures, and called welc ase, 


| whilſt they danced and commended the Bride in Songs (c. 


When the Dances were ended the married Couple were conduct- 
ed to the Marriage-Bed, called in Latin; lectus genialis, in Greek, 
Wim veel, or japim, or (when the Perſons were firſt married, 
and in their Youth ) «#e#Nov ]. It was richly adorned, as the 
Quality of the Perſon would bear, the Covering was uſually Pur- 
ple, whence the Poet (4), | 8 5 | 


Purpureumoe tnuni conſternens veſtè cubile. 


| Spreading a Garment o'er thy Purple Bed. 


Apollonius ſpeaks of the ſame Colour, and F lowers wherewith - 


they uſed to ſtraw it (e); 


"4 3.8 8 — 2 


(a) Terentins Alelph. (6) Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad. c“. v. 593. 
(c) Atbenæus lib. X. (d) De nuptiis Pelei & Thetidis v. 1402. 
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Exe qr" ig,, Ale play Torod" Um Be 
Xpuotoy aiyA fey h Baer, dE mom 
T.ubeie ⁊ 14pO* x) auiduOr avoen 1 ope 
Nuppar & ptppp piper Mivxete ive momnide ]’ 
Beh, 


Then richly they adorn'd the Marriage-Bed, 

A coſtly purple Skin they o'er it ſpread; 

And that the Nuptials they might celebrate 

With more magnificent and pompous State, 

The beautious Nymphs brought in their ſnowy Breaſts 
Flowers of various Colours, H. H. 


In the ſame Room there was commonly placed a Side-Bed, called 
um Tex Or (a), Gat; Ts TW rods ph c dH, as Pollux accounts 
for the Cuſtom (5). But before they went to Bed the Bride bathed 
her Feet; whence Trygæus in Ariftophanes (c) intending to mary 
Opora, no ſooner brings her to his Houſe, but commands his Ser 
vants to provide a Veſſel of Water, then to make ready the Bed, 


An eier) of mxtou meviyv nafuy, 
u A Tug tgmaxnuce x, Sipmany udp, 
Tw mos »% rd uvgidov Nix. 


Bring home my Bride as ſoon as poſſible ; 
Then waſh the Veſſel, and the Water warm, 
And next prepare for us the Nuptial Bed. 


This Water the Athenians always fetched from the Fountain Cal- 


lirrhoe, afterwards called Eni], from nine Cifterns ſupplicd by 
it with Water; the Perſon that brought it was a Boy nearly allied 
to one of the married Couple, whom they termed x#levei@}, from 
his Office (4). This being done, the Bride was lighted to Bed with 
ſeveral Torches, for a ſingle Torch was not enough, as may be ob- 
ſerved from the Miſer in Libanius (e), that complains he could not 
light the Bride to Bed with one Torch. Round one of the Torches 
the married Perſon's Mother tied her Hair-Jace, which ſhe teck 
from her Head for this Uſe. Seneca alludes to this Cuſtom ( 


Non te duxit in thalamos parens 
Comitata primos, nec ſua feſtas manu 
Ornavit ædes, nec ſua lætas faces 

Vitta revinxit. 


1 
. "ds 


: f . 1 294180 
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| (4) Hefycbins. (6) Lib. III. cap. iti. (e) Pace. (i) Suid 
Pellax loc. cit. (e] Declamat. xxxvii. (f) Thel. v,605- 
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Your Mother did not at the Wedding wait, 
Nor you into your Chamber introduce, | 
Nor with her Hand the Bridal Houſe adorn'd, 
Nor with her Hair-lace ty'd the joyful Torch. 1 


The Relations of the married Perſons aſſiſted in the Solemnity, 
and it was looked on as no ſmall Misfortune to be abſent; the Mo- 
thers eſpecially were aſſiduous in lighting Torches when their 
Sons Wives entered the Houſes. Jocaſta in Euripides ſeverely chides 
Polynices for marrying in a foreign Country, becauſe ſhe, with the 
reſt of his Relations and Friends, were deprived of their Offices 
at his Nuptials (2); „ | | 


3? d, & E, x, 54uUarn ff x\cm 
Zum, mwardbmrou Ad | 
ivy & Junk years 
Ziv Te #19 O- de’ 
Axtoce wales med?, 
Ade Te 0s mana, 
| ahh e Thy A H | 
Eo d ein ont mruegs anda tur 
| Noprpuoy Ev Yaworg | 
Qs mind wales wongeid, 
Aug,; d Leds nd 601 
Ag egdips N 
Av 5 OnCalay muy | 
En4amm ons cad oÞ- wee. 


2" So; KK 


But you, my Son, not without Grief I heat, 
Are join'd in Wedlock in a foreign Land, 
There taſte the Pleaſures of the genial Bed; 

And on a Stranger propagate your Kind; 
'This, this is Matter of moſt killing Grief 

| 'To me, and your good Grandfire Laius, 

. When we reflect upon thoſe coming Ills; 

= I That muſt undoubtedly attend the Match: 

For neither I, as well becomes the Care 

Of happy Mothers, lighted up the Torch, 

And bleſt the Nuptials by that pious Act; 

Nor old Thnenus, rich in rowling Streams, 
Furniſh'd out Water for your Nuptial Waſnings, 
Nor was the Entrance of your Bride proclaim'd 

Thro' Theban Streets, but all as unconcern'd 
As when no Native does bring home his Bride. s of 
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The Bride's Mother had no leſs a Right to this Office, for we ſind Ch: 
Clytemneſtra, though profeſſing all due Submiſſion to Agamemmon, A 
5 defired by him to abſent herſelf from Iphigenia's Marriage, ſted- danc 
faſtly refuſing it, as a Thing againſt all Juſtice, notwithſtanding his Bris 
Promiſe to perform her Part of the Ceremony (a); | with 
5 5 | eft 
KA. Hugs 5 ms H“... Tvſyavel ; = 
AT, XG t AryOr, mapSirc Te , the 
KA. Arrdere maids; ms d' ava H . | Son 
AT. EY meplitu pc, > ruins win. k of t] 
EKA. ox 6 16p©r , x; ov 5 en 5% ndl. Har 
t. Whither mean tins fall wieiched I repair! wy 
As. To Argos, let thoſe Maids employ your Care. 
a CL. And leave my Child? Who then the Torch will light? 
AG. That be my Care, I will perform that Rite. 
CL. And is that fit? let Agamemnon judge. H. H 
After a little diſputing they proceed thus: 
AT. N. Sg. KA. Ma Tl ayacty Apyeity Sexy 
EN Nu J, g redet, mh v ijpuars d 25 
A xe maptivg yupplum mapSirus, 
AG. Without more Reas'nings my Demands obey. 
CL. By Juno, that o'er Argos bears the Sway, 
Sooner would wretched Clytemneſtra bleed 
Than give Conſent to ſo unjuſt a Deed ; 
Affairs abroad better my Lord become, | 
*Tis fit that I ſhould manage Things at home. 
| H. H. 
The married Couple being ſhut together in the Chamber, the 1 
Laws of Athens obliged them to eat a Quince, whereby was intima- 3 
ted that their firſt Converſation ought to be pleaſing and agreeable NM 
(5). The Husband then looſed his Wife's Girdle, whence Mw 1 
C is to deflower, and yuh nunturGr, a Woman who has Joſt di 
her Virginity. This Girdle was not (as ſome ſeem to fancy) worn FR 
by Maids only, but uſed as well after Marriage as before, being de- Ws 
ſigned to ſecure the weaker Sex from the ſudden Attempts of Men £3 


inflamed with Luſt, whence Nonnus calls it oigegpr, and when he 
introduces the Satyrs endeavouring to embrace certain Virgins, we 
find their Honour ſecured by it (c). The ſame appears farther from 
the mention which Authors make of untying Womens Girdles in 
_ Childbirth, and from calling ſuch Girls only dhe, i. e. not has 
ving a Girdle, as were not arrived to Maturity, 


r 
— — RY 


— 4 4 a * 4 
— - 


: : (a) Tphigen. in Autid. v. 7 31. (6) Plutarchus Solon, & in Cor. 
Jugal. Pr&cept. (c) Lib. XII. circa ſinem. | Af 


-- 


£44 ® 
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| ſritus's Epithalamium of Helena, 


9 


— 


At this time the young Men and Maids ſtood without the Door, 
dancing, and ſinging Songs, called SννE,Zhnun, from dh, the 
Bride- chamber, and making a great Noiſe by ſhouting and ſtamping 
with their Feet, which was termed xTvwiz, or ei (a), and 
deſigned to drown the Maid's Cries. Leſt the Women ſhould go to 
her Alliſtance, one of the Bridegroom's Friends ſtood Centinel at 
the Chamber-door, and from his Office was called wpwggs (b). This 
Song, as likewiſe all the reſt, was termed Tad, and conſiſted 
of the Praiſes of the Bridegroom and Bride, with Wiſhes for their 
Happineſs, as may appear (to paſs by other inſtances ) from Thes- 
uch begins thus: 


128 . 


E, vr de Tarp cui Farb re map Mer, 

mappen SCN Kiugte Vduyfer 7 
lego vicyexmre d, uw yer toarortiTe, 
add mi mee) mid” wins x Azyarar, 

Bring Tuvdupew tgTrxMdZ ar Tay dayaTu mal 

Mya gie Extray 9 G- Aęri G- ys 

Reid d dex Thom is ty pr iris 

Ile Ni,, at d' lag dip" vaaie. 

At Sparta's Palace twenty beautious Maids | | 
The Pride of Greece, freſh Garlands crown'd their Heads 
With Hyacinth and twining Parſley dreſt, 

_ Grac'djoyful Menelaus's Marriage-Feaſt, | 
When lovely Helen, great in conq'ring Charms, 
Reſign'd her willing Beauty to his Arms: . 

They danc'd around, Joy flow'd ſrom every Tongue, 


And the vaſt Palace ſounded with the Song. Mr. Creech, 


They returned again in the Morning, faluted the married Couple, 
and ſang S, 55 , for that was the Name of the 
Morning Songs, which were deſigned to awake and raiſe the Bride- 
groom and Bride; as thoſe ſung the Night before were intended ta 
diſpoſe them to Sleep, and are on that account termed Unlaxdpre 
v0 . This Cuſtom appears from Theocritus's Chorus of Virgins, 
who conclude the forecited Epitbalamium with a promiſe to return 
early in the Morning; | 


Edd is aX\ahwr grproy gihomure TvcovTes 

Kai mor z) 5 west as, wits Magna 

N& ute Ae is de deer, kei ng rear cod 
Eg furas xeAddhoy araoXer tires Jeiply* 

Lugiv, & Tadel, 4p bÞy Td optings 


Sleep in each others Arms, and raiſe Deſire, 
Let ardent Breathings fan your mutual Fire. 


r 


” a 


("> Hlehchius, (b) Pollux lib. III. cap. iii, 
8 U3 But 
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| But riſe betimes, forget not, we'll return 
When firſt the crowing Cock ſhall wake the Morn, 
When thro? his feather'd Throat he ſends his Voice: 
O Hymnen, Hymen, at this Feaſt rejoice. Mr. Cre, 


The Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days. 'The Day before the Mar- 
Triage was termed Texnz, as preceeding that whereon the Bride 
did aunigtomy mW vueiwe, lodge with the Bridegroom. The Mar- 
riage day was called uo; the Day following, according to Pin- 
dar, ads, which Word ſignifies a Day added to any Solemnity ; 
Heſychins (a) calls it u, which may perhaps be derived from 
vr, becauſe the former Day's Mirth was as it were repeated, 
whence the Romans called it ræpotia; unleſs for mania we might 
be allowed to read 9mxauz, and then it would be the ſame with 
Atbenæus's La- nwiex (4), for ? denotes any thing that has 
ceaſed to be new, whence Tully calls a Book l.], when Mens 
firſt and eager Enquiry after it is cooled: And Athenæus in another 
place has oppoſed Ts dxpaize pov wwiexe to the  imun 4 


 vemeTiay (c); others call the ſecond Day imzvaiz or imwnir: 


The third Day was termed «mania, or rather 47201, becauſe 
the Bride returning to her Father's Houſe, did «dmzvnitec; v 
ratio, lodge apart from the Bridegroom, though ſome place this up- 
on the ſeventh Day after Marriage; others will have it ſo called, 
becauſe the Bridegroom lodged apart from his Bride at his Father 


in Law's Houſe; tis poſſible both may be in the right, and tiat 


both Bridegroom and Bride might lie at her Father's Houſe, but 
in different Beds. Others make 47zvaz to be the ſame with u. 
whence a ſeeming Difficulty ariſes, ſince thoſe two Words import 
Contraries, one ſeeming to denote the Bride's lodging apart from 


the Bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eaſily ſolyed 


by applying imzuaz to her lodging with her Husband, and aun 
to her departure from her Father's Houſe (d). On the Day called 
amis (whenever that was) the Bride preſented her Bridegroom 
with a Garment called dravulngia, Gifts were likewiſe made 


to the Bride and Bridegroom by the Bride's Father and Friends, 


called ſometimes «dmzvarz, ſometimes imum ; they conſiſted of 
golden Veſſels, Beds, Couches, Plates, Ointment-boxes, Combs, 
Sandals, and all forts of Neceſſaries for Houſe-keeping, which were 
carried in great State to the Houſe by Women, who followed a Per- 
ſon called ci, from carrying a Basket in the manner uſual 
at Proceſſions, before whom went a Boy in white Apparel with a 
Torch in his Hand. It was alſo cyſtomary for the Bridegroom and 
his Friends to give Preſents to the Bride, which they called 4. 
ume (e); and Heſychins will have the third Day to be called 
0E, beauſe then the Bride firſt appeared publicsly un- 


— 
2 


(a) Tu,. (6) Lib. III. cap. xv. (c) Lib. IV. (4) Vide Polls 
C277; lib. III. cap. lil. Hejychium, Sau idam, Etymologict Auctorem, 


Phavorinum, &c. in v. dπνντνεỹ,M inaidur, (e) Stidas. 
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veil'd. Suidas tells us the Gifts were ſo called, becauſe ſhe was 
then firſt ſhewn to her Bridegroom. For the ſame reaſon they are 
ſometimes called Star, owlhgza, dIphuglay and ag7ediſufngury 
becauſe the Bridegroom had then Leave to converſe freely with 
her; for Virgins before Marriage were under ſtrait Confinement, 
being rarely permitted to appear in publick, or converſe with Men; 
and when allowed that Liberty, wore a Veil over their Faces; 
this was termed x#\vmewm, or K,, and was not left off in 
the Preſence of Men till this time; whence ſome think the Bride 
was called voupn Norm W] view i. e. pt paiecrmy, that being the 
firſt time ſhe appeared in a publick Company unveiled (a) ; Hence 
the Poets ſpeak of Pluto's Gifts to Proſerpina, when ſhe unveiled 
herſelf, as we read in thoſe Verſes of Euphorion cited by the Scho- 
f liaſt upon Euripides (6) | 


” Ti pd mrs Keyviduc e mops Teporguretn 
Ell aus. 078 mphegrey 0m TOUT LNG) 
Nuvpidis arciggle THparnireot. 23)V7Teg 


: Pluto to Proſerpine a preſent gave, 
: | When firſt ſhe laid aſide her Maiden Veil, 
And at the Marriage ſhewed herſelf uncover'd. 


| | There is a Story of the Sophiſter Hermocrates relating to this Cu- 
8 ſtom, that having a Woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him 
by Severus the Roman Emperor, and being asked his #r2-2vrmeq 
when ſhe took off her Veil, he replied, Vigaurnea wy r wo 
Nabe, It would be more proper to make ber a Preſent to keep her 
Veil on, unleſs her Face was more agreeable. | | 

The Ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different from 
all others, I have reſerved them for this place, and ſhall ſet them 
down in Plutarch's own Words (c): „When the Spartans had a 
* mind to marry, their Courtſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the Per- 
* ſons they had a fancy for, and thoſe they chole not tender and 
half Children, but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for 

*an Husband. Matters being agreed between them, the NY A- 

ela, or Woman that contrived and managed the Plot, ſhaved off 
* the Bride's Hair cloſe to her Skin, drefled her up in Man's 

Clothes, and left her upon a Mattreſs ; this done, in comes the 
* Bridegroom in his every-day Clothes, ſober and compoſed, as 
having ſupped at his Ordinary in the Common-Hall, and ſteals 
as privately as he can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties 
EP her Virgin-Girdle, and takes her into his Embraces; thus ha- 
| ** ving ſtayed a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his 
* Comrades, with whom he continues to ſpend his Life, remain- 
ing with them as well by Night as by Day, unleſs he ſteals a 
{* ſhort Viſit to his Bride, and that could not be done without a 
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(2) Phurnutus de Natura Deorum in Neptuno, (b) Pbæniſſis. 
(le) Hcurgo p. 48. Edit. Paris. 
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« great deal of Circumſpection and fear of being diſcovered, No, BY 
6e was ſhe wanting (as may be ſuppoſed) on her part to uſe her 
% Woman's Wit in watching the moſt favourable Opportunities fo 
„e their meeting, and making Appointments when Company wWas 
64 out of the way. In this manner they lived a long time, inf. 
« much that they frequently had Children by their Wives before 
« they ſaw their Faces by Day-light. The Interview being thus 
« difficult and rare, ſerved not only for a continual Exerciſe 
« their Temperance, and furthered very much the Ends and In. 
« tentions of Marriage, but was a Means to keep their Paſhon fil 
5 alive, which flags, and decays, and dies at laſt, by too eaſy Ac. 


« ceſs and long Continuance with the beloved Object.“ 


2 


CHAP. XII. 


Of their Divorces, Adulteries, Concubines, and bo 

| ö Harlots, h i | cou 

5 | ing 

HE Grecian Laws concerning Divorces were different; ſome (a) 

1 permitted Men to put away their Wives on ſlight Occaſions; «5 

the Cretans allowed it any Man that was afraid of having too great « « 

2 Number of Children; the Athenians likewiſe did it upon very 10 0 
{mall Grounds, but not without giving a Bill, wherein was con- 4 
tained the Reaſon of their Divorce, to be approved (if the Party 1 644 
divorced made an Appeal) by the chief Magiſtrate (a). The Spar 4 
tans, though marrying without much Nicety in Choice, ſeldom di- . 
vorced their Wives; for we read that Lyſander was fined by the Ma- 5 
giſtrates called Ephori on that Account; and though Ariſto, one of 64 
their Kings, put away his Wife with the Approbation of the City, 60 
E that ſeems to have been done rather out of an earneſt Defire to a 
ave a Son to ſucceed in his Kingdom, which he could not expect « 
by that Woman, than according to the Cuſtom of his Country (6). 40 
But whatever Liberty the Men took, their Wives were under 2 60 
greater Reſtraint, for it was extremely ſcandalous for a Woman to 60 
depart from her Husband : Hence we find Medea in Euripides com. t 
plaining of the hard Fate of her Sex, who had no Remedy againk ( 
the Men's Unkindneſs, but were firſt under a neceſſity of buying t 
their Husbands with large Portions, and then to ſubmit to their ( 
ill Uſage without hopes of Redreſs (0. | 


Llavrwr d, 0" is %, % wen > 
Tuwvaius tomy a ure) guror' 
Ac npara r dei young may waroons 
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{a) Genial. Pier lib. IV. cap, viii. (2) Herodotus Ib. VI. c 
iii. (c) Medea v. 230. N pa ; 
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; Ven Tera, Me Te wygTY* 
AaCdv* wats 4 ad" iT Ae nonony 
KA Td" av αννů Or, & nancy Aabayy 
H' yprcov' & of &unreic aranagat 
Tubaik ly, xd" vi , arnivacy} mon 


Of all thoſe Creatures to whom kinder Heav'n 

Has life and more exalted Reaſon givin, _ Is 
We Women the moſt wretched Fate endure ; TT 
Firſt Husbands we at higheſt Rates procure, | 8 
Then yield ourſelves ſubmiſſive to their Pow'r. 


If he's unkind I chuſe, there's no Redreſs, 
But good, or bad, 1 am for ever his. 
Divorces are too ſcandalous to name. 


But oh! the Curſe, the Hazard lies in this, C 


And no Law ſuffers us to throw off them.  H. H. 


The Athenians were ſomewhat more favourable to Women, allow- 
ing them to leave their Husbands upon juſt Occaſions : only they 


could not do it without making Appeal to the Archon, and preſent- 


ing him a Bill of their Grievances with their own-Hands. Plutarch 
(a) has a Story of Hipparete, Alcibiades's Wife, who (he tells us) 
« was a virtuoys Lady, and fond of her Husband, but at laſt grow- 
« ing impatient of the Injuries done to her Bed by his continual 
« entertaining of Courteſans, as well Strangers as Athenians, ſhe 
te departed from him, and retired to her Brother Ca//ias's Houſe. 
ce Alcibiades ſeemed not at all concerned at it, living on {till in his 


„ former lewd courſe of Life; but the Law requiring that ſhe 


« ſhould deliver to the Archon in Perſon, and not by a Proxy, the 
<«« Inftrument whereby ſhe ſued for a Divorce, when in Obedience 
« to it ſhe preſented herſelf before him, Alcibiades came in, took 
&« her away by force, and carried her Home through the Forum, no 
Man daring to oppoſe him, or take her from him; and ſhe con- 
„ tinued with him till her Death. Nor was this Violence to be 
« thought a Crime; for the Law, in making her who deſires a 
« Divorce, appear in publick, ſeems to deſign her Husband ſhould 
&« have an opportunity of diſcourſing with her, and endeavouring 
&© to retain her.“ Perſons that divorced their Wives were obliged 
to return their Portions, as has been obſerved in the foregoing 


Chapter; if they failed to do that, the Athenian Laws obliged them 


to pay her nine O4o/i a Month for Alimony, which the Woman's 
Guardian was impowered to fue for at the Court kept in the Odeum 
(5). It may be obſerved, laſtly, that the Terms expreſſing Men and 
Womens Separation from each other were different, Men were ſaid 
dn ure, , dimittere, to diſmiſs their Wives, or looſe 
them from their Obligation; but Wives, Nei e, divertere, dif- 
cedere, ta leave ar depart from their Husbands, 


* — . | 5 


(e) Alcibiade. (6) Demothenes Orat, in Neeram. Vide capt 


Wot 21 
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It was not unuſual to diſſolve the Marriage - Tie by Conſent of 

both Parties, and that done, they were at liberty to diſpoſe of 
themſelves how they pleaſed in a ſecond Match; an Inſtance here- 
of we find in Plutarch, who reports, that when Pericles and his 
Wife could not agree, and became weary of oneanother's Company, 
he parted with her, willing and conſenting to it, to another Man 

a). There is ſomewhat more remarkable in the Story of Antiochys 
the Son of Seleucus, who falling deſperately in love with Srratonice 
his Mother-in-law, married her with his Father's Conſent (3). 
The Romans had the ſame Cuſtom, as appears from Cat's parting 
with his Wife Martia to Hortenſius, which, as Strabo aſſures us, 
was a thing not unuſual, but agreeable to the Practice of the old 
Romans (c), and ſome other Countries. 

What may appear more ſtrange, is, that it was frequent in ſome 
Parts of Greece to borrow one another's Wives. At Athens, Socratęs 
lent his Wife Xantippe to Alcibiades (d), and the Laws of that City 
permitted Heireſſes to make uſe of their Husband's neareſt Rela. 
tion, when they found him deficient. And we have the followin 
Account of the Practice of the Spartans from Plutarch (e) : © Licur- 
e 045 the Spartan Law-giver, he tells us, thought the beſt Expedi- 
« ent againſt Jealouſy, was to allow Men the freedom of imparting 
tc the Uſe of their Wives to whom they ſhould think fit, that ſo 
de they might have Children by them; this he made a very com- 
* mendable piece of LAs laughing at thoſe who thought the 
Violation of their Bed ſuch an inſupportable Affront, as to re- 
« venge it by Murders and cruel Wars. He had a good Opinion of 
< that Man, who being grown old, and having a young Wife, ſhould 
recommend ſome virtuous, handſome young Man, that ſhe might 
* have a Child by him to inherit the good Qualities of ſuch a Fa- 
ce ther, and ſhould love this Child as tenderly as if begotten by him- 
« ſelf, On the other ſide, an honeſt Man, who had Love for a mar- 
ce ried Woman, upon the Accaunt of her Modeſty, and the Well 
e favourcdneſs of her Children, might with good Grace beg of her 
« Husband his Wife's Converſation, that he might have a Cyon of 
< ſo good a Tree to tranſplant into his own Garden; for Lycurgus 
ce was perſuaded that Children were not fo much the Property of 


< their Parents as of the whole commonwealth, and therefore 


would not have them begotten by the firſt Comers, but by the belt 


re. Men that could be found. Thus much (proceeds my Author) is 


« certain, that ſo long as theſe Ordinances were obſerved, the 
Women were ſo far from that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath 


e ſince been objected to them, that they knew not what the Name 


* of Adultery meant. We are farther told by others, that Stran- 
gers, as well as Citizens of Sparta, were allowed the ſame freedom 
with their Wives, provided they were handſome Men, and likely 


— C 


* 
— 9 — : 1 — — — —— 
* 7 3 — ">, , 
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4 


. (a) Pericle. () Plutarchus Demetria, Valerius Maximus, Lib. V. 
cap. vii. (c) Geopragh, Lib. VII. (z) Tertuliianus Apolog. cap. 
XXXIX. (e) Iycurgo. | 2 


* 
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a beget luſty and vigorous Children (); yet we find their Kings 
were exempt from this Law, that the Royal Blood might be pre- 
ſerved unmixed, and the Government remain in the {ame Lineal 
Deſcent. j | | 

| Notwithſtanding this Liberty, which was founded upon mutual 
Conſent, they accounted all other Adulteries the moſt heinous 
Crimes in the World, and whillt they kept to their ancient Laws, 
were wholly Strangers to them; for we are told by Platarch (J), 
That Geradas, a primitive Spartan, being asked by a Stranger, 


« What Puniſhment their Law had appointed for Adulterers ? rephed, 


« There were no Adulterers in his Country: But, return'd the Stran- 


« ger, ſuppoſe there were one, and the C rime were proved againſt him, 


« how coonld you puniſh him? He anſwered, That the Offender muſt 
& pay to the Plaintiff a Bull wich a Neck jo long as that he might reach 
« wer the Mountain Taygetus, and drink of the River Eurotas, that 
« 7475 on the other fide. The Man, ſurprized at this, faid, Thy, it ig 
« impoſſ;ble to find ſuch a Bull. Geradàs ſmilingly replied, '7is juſt 
* as impoſſible to find an Adulterer in Sparta.” | 

The Puniſhments inflicted upon Adulterers in Greece were of di- 
vers ſorts, ſome of which are thoſe that follow. 55 


To begin with the heroick Ages: If the Rapes of Women may 
de allowed room in this place, we ſhall find they were revenged by 
many cruel and bloody Wars. Herodotus makes them to have given 


the firſt occaſion to that conſtant Enmity that was kept up for many 


Ages between Greece and Ala, and never allayed till the latter was 


conquered, and become ſubject to the former (c). Lycophron agrees 
with Herodotus, and makes the Rape of Jo by the Phenicians to have 
incenſed the Grecians againſt the Inhabitants of Aa, and after fre- 
quent Injuries committed, and Wars waged on both ſides, to have 
reduced the 4fan Empire, under the Dominion of the Europeavs, 
under Alexander of Macedon ; the Poet's Words run thus (4) : 


' OXu10 vao) meg KA“ A, 

Oi u gem Tavegrapdiroy xoplm 
Afprns erpei Cara £0p7179 NU, | | 
man ab A Meppith me pay 
ExSexc 5 muy new hee, mate 


May thoſe Phencian Sailors be accurſt 
That J did convey from Lern firſt, | 
Thoſe ſavage Mariners that forc'd the Maid 
To be the Partner of Ofris's Bed, . 


And the two Empires thus embroil'd in War. H. H. 


He goes on to enumerate the continual Quarrels between the two 
Continents, till Alexander's Time. But however the Truth of this 


may be queſtioned, there being in thoſe early Ages no Diſtinction 


of the World into Greeks and Barbarians, nor any common Aſſocia- 


——— 


* 


(a) Nicolaus de moribus apud $5447. (6) Loco citato. (c) Lib. 


„ initio. (4) Caſſandra, v. 1291. tion 
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tion of thoſe amongſt themſelves, or againſt the others ; yet we 
have a remarkable Inſtance (to omit ſeveral others) of a long and 
bloody War, occaſioned by Paris's Rape of Helen. But to bring ſome 
Inſtances, which may ſeem more pertinent to our preſent Deſign; 
what Sentence the heroick Ages paſt upon Adultery may appear, 
as from the Revenge of Atreus upon his Brother Thyefes, who was 

_ entertained at a Banquet with the Fleſh of his own Son, for defi- It ape? 
ling Aerope, Atreus's Wife; and other Examples of the Cruelty of WM nan's 
the Men of thoſe Times, againſt ſuch as committed Adultery with bnd; 
their Wives, or other near Relations; ſo more clearly from the Pu. Ml ind Jer 
niſhments inflited by Laws or Magiſtrates upon ſuch Offenders, who 
were uſually ſtoned to death; whence Hector in Homer tells Pari, 
his Crime in ſtealing another Man's Wife, deſerves no leſs a Pu- 
niſhment than xaivxO- awry, 2 Stone Coat, which, if he had recei. 
ved his Demerits, he ſhould have put on, meaning that nothing 

but this Death could expiate ſo black an Action; | 


Azivoy #700 aura KSuay win' Toom eee (a). 
For theſe your Crimes you had been ſton'd to death. 


The ſame Puniſhment ſeems to have been frequent in more Eaſtern 


dome 

Countries; the Jeros were particularly obliged to inffict it both on treaſon 

Men and Women, as appears from the expreſs Words of their Law appeal 

(5). Rich Adulterers were ſometimes allowed to redeem themſelves tunes 

with Money, which was called werxzyet, and paid to the Adul- witho 

tereſs's Husband; whence Mars being taken with Venus, Homer's An 

 Godsall agree that he muſt pay his Fine to Vulcan (c); : whic 
| | "* 

Our aid narg pe, myar mr Herd axun? het 

Qe M nu Haar ©- 200 BexdVe de Apua, Writ 

Quromeriy mp tom ior of Onwwmy yen, tus E 

Xs ir, viv. 9 Y WAKa ver di- ha 

An ill Event does ſtill on Ills depend, | Con 


Not Mari his Swiftneſs cou'd the God defend 

From limping Vulcan's moſt unerring Snare, 

But in it he ſurpriz'd th' adult'rous Pair, 

Therefore a greater Fine Mars ought to pay, H. H. 


8 2 — w 


Nor would Vulcan conſent to ſet his Priſoner at liberty till Neptung 


Ul 


| Had engaged for the Payment of it (4); 


Toy d' aire megoteime Thooeiduwy orig oor, - 
Hows”, emp Y N Aue Xe. dN 
0izn) νιννινν, de m i vd view. 


” 
— ” 
— 2 2 —— VS > . 
* * 


(a) Iliad. . ( Deuteronom. cap. xxii. (c Od. N v. 329, 
ubi Gracus Spoliaftes conſulendus. ( 4 ) Ibid. 3 54 * 
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Then Neptune, who the well-fix'd Earth doth ſhake, 
In anſwer to diſtruſting Vulcan, ſpake ; | 
« Tf you're afraid that Mars will play the Cheat, 
cc That he'll abſcond, and never pay the Debt, 5 
« Il it diſchar ge — H. H. 


ſt appears from the ſame place to have been cuſtomary for the Wo4 
man's Father to return all the Dowry he had received of her Huſ- 
band; whence Vulcan is introduced threatning to ſecure both Mars 
id Venus in Chains till that was done (2); 8 | 


- Tes SO" Mende putt, 
Elon u pie Trays r Sod wor Le; 
Oct oi i ,t wand O eien xp 
OUring o nahn Wadmpy drip 3% N. 


I'll not releaſe them from the binding Chain, 

Till I that Dowry have receiv'd again, 

Which I for Venus to her Father paid 5 
*Cauſe ſhe was handſome, tho' a Jilt. “ H. H. 


dome think this Sum was refunded by the Adulterer, becauſe it was 
raſonable he ſhould bear the Woman's Father harmleſs, ſince it 
appears not that Mars's Mulct was a diſtin&t Sum; for upon Nep- 
tine's becoming Surety for it, Vulcan looſed him from his Bonds 
vithout farther ſcruple. . | 

Another Puniſhment was putting out the Eyes of Adulterers, 
which ſeems to have been no leſs ancient than the former, and 
my be thought juſt and reaſonable, as depriving the Offender of 
tht Member which firſt admits the Incentives of Luſt, Fabulous 
Writers tell us, that Orion having defiled Candiope, or Merope, had 
tis Eyes put out by Oenopion, whom ſome will have to be the La- 
d's Husband, others her Father (5). Phenix, Achilles's Guardi- 
an, ſuffered the ſame Puniſhment for defiling Ciytia, his Father's 
Concubine (c), which is thus expreſſed by Lycophron (d); 


Toy Tales meigy irvWulor Seo, 
Oe os vo Size Trphvag Av xv, 
Or eic 162w Ther nan Abs 


The Object of Amyntor's greateſt Hate, 
And whom, ſince he his We had defil'd, 
He moſt inhumanly depriv'd of Sight. 


(a) V. 317. (6) Natalis Comes Mytholog. Servius in Aineid.- 
() 4polloderus, Lib. III. (4) Caſandræ, v. 421. | 


Homer 
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Homer indeed has no mention of this Puniſhment, but only inform 
us, that his Father having diſcovered him, prayed that he mipht 
never have any Children (a) which Tzetzes (G) thinks is meant} 
loſing his Eyes, becauſe Children are dearer to Parents, and affon 

them greater Comfort than their moſt neceſſary Members; but this 
Interpretation is forced, and contrary to the Senſe of N thulegiſt 
ancient as well as modern, who relate the Story agreeably to the 

| literal Meaning of Lycophron's Words. The Locrians obſerved this 
Cuſtom in later Ages, being obliged thereto by Zaleucus their Lay: 
giver, Whoſe Rigour in executing this Law is very remarkable; 
or having caught his Son in Adultery, he reſolved to deprive hin 
of Sight, and remained a long time inexorable, notwithſtanding 
the whole City was willing to remit the Puniſhment, and reques- 
ed him to ſpare the Youth; at length, unable to reſiſt the Peoples 
Importunity, he mitigated the Sentence, and redeemed one of his 
Son's Eyes by another of his own (c). ſo at once becoming a me- 
morable Example of Juſtice and Mercy. Ys 
At Gortyz in Crete there was another Method of puniſhing Adul. 
terers; they were covered with Wool, an Emblem of the Softneſs 
and Effeminacy of their Tempers, and in that Dreſs carriedthrough 
che City to the Magiſtrate's Houſe, who ſentenced them to Ipnomi- 
ny, whereby they were deprived in a manner of all their Privileges, 

and their Share in managing publick Buſineſs (4). 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Penalties ordered for 
theſe Offenders; I ſhall therefore paſs to the Athenian Laws, when 
I have firſt acquainted you, that if Credit may be given to Pauſa- 
nias (e), the firſt who made a Law, and conſtituted Puniſhments 
againſt Adulterers, was Hyettus, an Inhabitant of Argos, who ha- 
ving caught Molurus, the Son of Arisbas, too familiar with his 
Wife, ſlew him, and fled to Orchomenus, the Son of Minyas, then 
King of that City of Bæotia, which bore his Name; the King re- 
ceived him kindly, and gave him part of his Territories, where he 
called a Village Hyettus, after his own Name, and eftabliſhed ſe- 
vere Laws againſt Adultery. ES 
The Athenian Puniſhments ſeem to have been arbitrary, and left 
to their ſupreme Magiſtrate's Diſcretion z whence we find Hippome- 
res, one of Codrus's Poſterity, and Archon of Athens, pronouncing a 

very odd Sentence upon his own Daughter Limone, and the Man 
caught in Adultery with her; he yoked them to a Chariot till the 

Man died, and afterwards ſhut up his Daughter with an Horſe, 
and ſo ſtarved her to death (). Some time after Draco being in- 

_ veſted with Power to enact Laws, left Adulterers at the Mercy of 
any Man that caught them in the Act, who had free Licenſe to w 
diſmember, murder, or treat them in what other manner he plea- 
ſed, without being called to account ſor it; which Puniſhment was 4 

the ſame that had been before appointed for this Crime by Hyettus (g, C 
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(a) Tliad. I. v. 455. (+) In Lycophron. loc. citat. (c) Valerius = 
Maximus, Lib. VI. cap. v. (d) Cælius Rhodiginus, Lib. XXI. cap. 


xIv. (e Bæoticis 595; 598. Ed. Hansv, ( f ) Heraclides de 


Polit .Athen. (g] Pauſanias, loc; cit. Dengſibenes in fact 0 
alid | 
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and was continued afterwards by Solon (a). Several other Puniſh- 
ments were ordered by Solon againſt the ſame Crime, when proved 


by Evidence in lawful Judicature. A Man that raviſhed a free | 


Woman was fined 100 Drachms, one that enticed her 20 (5), or 

(as ſome ſay) 200, it being a greater Injury to a Woman's Husband 

21nd her Family to corrupt her Mind than her Body; but he that 

forced a free Virgin, was to pay 10060, and whoever deflowered one, 

was obliged to marry her; whence Plautus introduces one who 
had corrupted a Man's Daughter, ſpeaking to her Father thus (c); 


Siguid ego erga te imprudens peccavi, aut gnatam tuam, | 
Ut mihi ignoſcas, eamque uxorem des, ut leges jubent. 


If, Sir, I've injur'd you, I crave your Pardon, 
And if I've wrong'd your Daughter's Chaſtity, 
The Laws command it, and I'll marry her. 


But if the Virgin, or her Mother, had accepted any preſent from 
her Gallant, he was not obliged to make her his Wife, but ſhe was 
looked on as a common Strumpet 3 whence Softrata in Terence has 


theſe Words, after her Daughter had been defiled (4); 


Pejore res loco non potis eſt eſſe, quam in hoc, quo nunc ſita eff 3 
Primum indotata eſt; tum prataea, que ſecunda ei dos erat, 
Periit, pro virgine dari nuptum non poteſt: hoc reliquon eſt, 

di inficias ibit, teſtis mecum eft annulus, quem amiſerat : . 


Poſtremo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, a me culpam eſſe hanc procul, 


eq; pretium, neqz rem ullam interceſſiſſe illa, aut me indignam, 
Experiar. * | [ Getay 


Matters were never worſe than now they are; 
For firſt, ſhe has no Portion; and for that, 
Which might have been inſtead of one, ſhe's loſt 3 
So that ſhe can't paſs for a Virgin now : 

I have but this one thing that gives me Hopes, 
If he deny't, the Ring he loſt will prove it: 

And, Geta, fince I know my Conſcience clear, 
Since I no By-ends had in this Miſhap, 

Nor took a Bribe, that I might bluſh to own, 

I'll ſtand a Tryal with him at the Law. + bf 


When a Man was clapt up on Suſpicion of Adultery, he was al- 
lowed to prefer his Appeal to the Magiſtrates called The/mothete; 


who referred the Cauſe to proper Judges, and theſe, in caſe the 


Crime was proved againſt him, had power to lay on him, Death 


1 


22 - 
* 


(a) Plutarchus Solone, Lyfras Orat. (i) Plutarchus loc. cit. 
U dulularia. (d) Adelpb. Act. III. Sc. II. 
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only excepted, what Puniſhment they pleaſed (2). There was 


another remarkable Puniſhment for Adulterers, called ae, 
I 


or zag vive, the part being put for the whole; for having pluck- 
ed off the Hair from their Privities, they threw hot Aſhes upon the 
place, and thruſt up a Radiſh, Mullet, or ſome ſuch thing, into 
their Fundament, whence they were ever after termed Sem, 
Juvenal mentions this Ulage (5) ; | 5 


Quojaam mæchos & mugilis intrat. 


And ſome Adulterers a Mullet bores, 


But poor Men were only thus dealt with, the rich being allowed to 
bring themſelves off with paying their Fine, as the Greeh Scholiaſt 
hath obſerved from the following Paſſage of Ari/tophanes, wherein 
Chremylus upbraids Poverty for expoſing Men to this diſgraceful Pu- 
niſhment:. | 5 


O 4 dave 3s wenge Md of wh re (0. 


| Women thus offending were treated with great Severity. Plutarch 
tells us, that if any Perſon diſcovered his Siſter or Daughter, whilſt 


. unmarried, in this Crime, he was allowed by $9/on's Laws to {ell } 
fre never aiter permitted to adorn |! 


her for a Slave. Adultereſſes 
themſelves with fine Clothes; and in caſe they appeared to do ſo, 
were liable to have them torn off by any that met them, and like- 
wiſe to he beaten, though not ſo as to be killed or diſabled; the 
ſame Liberty was permitted to any that found them in the Temples, 
which were thought polluted by the Admiſſion of Perſons ſo infa- 
mous and deteitable. Laſtly, their Husbands, though willing to 
do it, were forbidden to cohabit any longer with them, upon pain 
of Ignominy, an (d); but Perſons that proſtituted Women, were 
adjudged to die (e). | . 

We have ſeen what the Greels thought of Adultery ; but they 
appear to have had a more favourable Opinion of Concubinage, it 
being permitted every where, and that without Scandal, to keep 
as many Concubines as they pleaſed ; theſe they ſtiled ids, 
they were uſually Women taken Captives, or bought with Money, 
and always inferiour to lawful Wives, whoſe Dowry, or noble Pa- 
rentage, or ſome other Excellency, gave them Pre-eminence. There 
is continual mention of them in Homer; Achilles had his Briſeis, and 
in her Abſence Diomede; Patroclus his Ipbis, Menelaus and Agamem- 
non, and to mention no more, the wiſeſt, graveſt, and eldeſt of them 
all, ſuch as Phenix and Neſtor, had their Women. Nor is it to be 
wondered that Heathens ſhould run into ſuch Exceſſes, when the 
Hebrews, and thoſe the moſt renowned for Piety, ſuch as Abraham 
and David, allowed themſelves the ſame Liberty. Yet the Grecian 


_ (a) Demoſthenes in Nezram. (6) Sat. X. 319. ( Plut. Act. I. 
Scen. II. (4) Demoſthenes Orat. in Næram. (e) Vide Leges Atticas 


ſine Lib. I. P. 161, 162. | Wien 


Phe 
free 
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Wives always envied their Husbands this Freedom, looking on it 


as an Encroachment = their Privileges ;/ whence we find in Ho- 

ner, that Laertes, tho j 

never took her to his Bed for fear of his Wife's Diſpleaſure (4) 
Jou di un ved i axoxe Tier ox peyadceyny, Wo 

Euvy , d Were, x I ae Ye. 


Not his own Wife he lov'd above the Maid, 
Yet never her admitted to his Bed, 
The better to prevent Domeſtick Strife. 


Phænix's Mother perſuaded him to defile his Father's Concubine, to 
free her of ſo troubleſome a Rival, as himſelf relates the Story (0; 


. — Alm EMXdS% KANMYEL ey 
Þ4,7ov ye! tact metlege AuwmpO* Oppſvidnn, | 
Oe war manaxid Of mer Worte KNEE pron, 
T aur Oinie0nsry, amugctons | ani, 
Mig el” d a ts Mevtondlo yevuv 
HN, aggprylim, i i; Ge wee, 

Ty mul, Y fe SA. —=—n—— 


Hellas J left to ſhun my Father's Hate, 

Who for his violated Miſs contriv'd my Fate: 
For I mov'd with my Mother's earneſt Pray'r, 
(Who griev'd to ſee a Jilt preferr'd to her) 
Debauch'd, to make him loath, his Clyzia. 3 


More Inſtances may be collected, but it will ſuffice to add that of 
Clyzemneftra, who having ſlain her Husband Agamemnon, wreaked 


her Malice upon Caſſandra his Concubine; whence Seneca has in- 
troduced her ſpeaking theſe Words (c) 


At iſia pœnas capite perſolvat ſuo | 
Captiva conjux, regii pellex tort ; 
Trabite, ut ſequatur conjugem ereptum mibi. 


My Rival too, his Concubine, ſhall ſhare 
The {ad Effects of Rage for injur'd Love; 
Drag out the captive Harlot, ſhe that dard 
Lewdly to violate the Royal Bed, . 
That ſhe may follow him to th' Shades below. 
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aving a great reſpect for his Slave Euryclea, 
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| - Harlots were no leſs common than Concubines, being tolerated 
in moſt of the Grecian, and other Commonwealths. Nor was the 
Uſe of them thought repugnant to good Manners; whence the La- 
tin Comedian ſpeaking of Athens, faith ; 


Non eft flagitium ſeartari hominem adoleſeentulum. 
For Vouth to werich and whors is not a Sin. 


The wiſeſt of the. Heathen Sages were of the ſame Mind. Holhr 
allowed common Whores to go publickly to thoſe that hired them 
(a), and encouraged the Athenian Youth to empty their Luit upon | 
theſe, to hinder them. from making Attempts upon the Wives and | 
Daughters of his Citizens. Philemon has elegantly expreſſed that 
Lawgiver's Deſign in the following Fragment (b); 


ES eie amarla; Spec arlegarer, T 
2A of N aut ideiv nem! Beglery 
Anuoniiy, & Tad, megyus,” Y lea s 
(Kai por N ,, mer Teil approger, Eonar) 
Mela oggorle al vb vuliggy, | 
Tears: ©" Li? Thu dvaliaier puny. 
 Avoplivollds 1 eit 8 pul megonuy Wy 
Error Ted hor pwoeings U mires 
ende d 3; ngTroudors pas 
Ec War - ih "Farramibiic, mal” beg 
Ob d o,o Ty raves Tyr ; Yxeis 
Tas » Ste got fem dv arewyphn 
Ele onde 7 miduoor tn is” Adbeie 
Buxioues, 8 A -, ud" untprayn 
AM due! ws fury ov #% 0va10v Tema 
EEA; olpuately hiy', Neis gi o 


or 
Cato, the Roman Cenſor, was of the fame Opinion, as appears from the 
the known Story, that meeting a young Nobleman of Rome coming be 
out of the common Stews, he commended him for diverting himſelf . 8. 
in that place, as we read in Hordre (c), 1 61 
—_ . . m: 

Se notus homo, cum exiret fornice, mate m. 

irtute eſto, inguit, ſententia dia Catonis, - E. 

Nam ſi mul ac venas inflauit tetra libido, ky, 

Huc juuenas @quum eſt deſcendere. Fa 

When from the Stews a certain Noble came, 6 

This, ſays he, was the heav'nly Cato's Theme, 5 

Go on brave Youth, and may you e'er ſucceed, 2 


* And never be abaſh'd to own the Deed; 


„“ * _ 
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« When Luft and burning Love ſwell ev'ry Vein, 

« *Tis lawful to come here and quench the Flame. 
] forbear to mention other Inſtances, the Teſtimony of Cicero being 
ſufficient to confirm what I have ſaid, when he challenges all Per- 
ſons to name any Time wherein Men were either reproved for this 
Practice, or not countenanced in it (a P Nor can it be wondered that 
Heathens allowed themſelves this Liberty, when the Fes looked 
on it as lawful ; they were indeed forbidden to commit Adultery, 
and Fornication alſo was prohibited under ſevere Penaltics, but 
theſe (as Grotius (b) obſerves) were thought to concern only Women 
of their own Nation, their Law not extending to Foreigners; and 
we find accordingly that publick Stews were openly. tolerated a- 
mongſt them, and Women reſiding there taken into the Protection 
of the Government, as appears from the two Harlots that contended 
about a Child, and were heard in open Court by King Solomon (c). 
But the Jewiſi Women were not permitted to proftitute their Bo- 
dies; and therefore ſtrange or foreign Women are ſometimes taken 
for Harlots, as when Solomon adviſes his Son to embrace Wiſdom 
and Underſtanding, that they may keep him from the ſtrange Woman, 
from the Stranger, which flattereth with her Words (d; and to arm 


him againſt the Allurements of Harlots, he tells him, The Lips of 


a frange Woman drop as an Honey-comb, and her Mouth is ſmoother 
than Oil, but her End is bitter as Vormevood, ſharp as a two-edged 


Sword (e). The Athenians, as in many other things, ſo here had 


the ſame Cuſtom with the Feros ; for though ſevere Penalties were 
lad on ſuch as defiled Women that were Citizens of Athens, yet 
Foreigners had the Liberty of keeping publick Stews, and there 


Harlots were for that Reaſon, like thoſe amongſt the Jes, called 


gre, ange Nomen. 

The Harlots of the primitive Ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of 
Modeſty as afterwards, for they never went abroad bare-faced, but, 
as was the Cuſtom of other Women, covered themſelves with Veils 
or Masks ; nor were they allowed (as ſome think) to proſtitute 
themſelves within the Cities (); which Cuſtom ſeems to have 
been derived from the Eaftern Nations; for we find Tamar in Ceneſis 
(g, when ſhe had a mind to appear like a Harlot, covering herſelf 
with a Veil, and fitting in an open place by the way to Timnath; but it 
may be her Deſign in placing herſelf there, was only that ſhe might 


meet with Judab, or his Son, whom ſhe deſired to entice to her 


Embraces. We find however, that in After-ages, when Harlots were 
certainly permitted to reſide in Cities, they uſed to poſt themſelves 
ju the High-ways, as places of reſort. In Salomon's Reign they fre- 
quented the Cities; for ſpeaking of an Harlot, he faith, She is loud 


and ſtubborn, her Feet abide not in her Houſe ; now is ſhe without, now 


in the Streets, and lieth in wait in every Corner (h). Yet ſome Ages 


„ 
S 


* * 


(a) Orat. pro. M. Cælio. (CB In Matt hæi cap. V. 27. Cc) 1 Reg. 


III. 16. (4) Proverbs VII. 4, 5. (e) Proverbs V. 3, 4. (F Ch ry- ; 


pus citante Grotio in Matthæi cap. V. 27. (g) Cap. xxxviil. 15. 
( b) Proverbs VII. 11. X 2 85 after, 
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after, when 'tis certain they were no more reſtrained from abiding 
in Cities than in So/omon's l they reſorted to Places of general 
Concourſe out of them, ſuch as High- ways, eſpecially where ſeye. 
ral Ways met, and had Tents erected to wait in for Cuſtom ; hence 
(to omit other Inſtances) thoſe Words of Ezekiel: Thou haſt built th 

 high-place at every head of the Way, and haſt made thy Beauty to be * 
Horred, and haſt opened thy Feet to every one that paſſed by, and multiplied 
thy Whoredoms (a). Again, Thou buildeſt thine eminent place in the 
head of every Way, and makeft thy high-place in every Street (b). At 
Athens the Harlots chiefly frequented the Ceramicus, Sciros, and the 
old Forum, in which ſtood the Temple of Venus Hadi, where 
Solon permitted them to proſtitute themſelves. They alſo very much 
frequented a certain Forum in that part of the Haven Piræeus which 
was called (4 wiaxee) the long Portico, the Parts whereof are 
thus deſcribed by Julius Pollux, Jeiypa, ipmegyr ijumoegis d pin, 
agmineay, % ve And in other Parts there were commonly 
8 Numbers of Stews, as hath been obſe in the precedent 
Book. | 


In ſome places Harlots 8 from other Women by 


their Apparel, whence thoſe Words of Solomon (c), There met hin | 


Woman with the Attire of an Harlot, and ſubtil of Heart. What ſort 
of Habit this was, is not certain ; but if the Athenian Cuſtom was 
in this, as in many other things, taken from the Fetus, we may con- 
clude that their Whores wore flowered Garments ; for the Athenian 
Lawgiver thinking it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh Women of innocent 
Converſation from Harlots by ſome open and viſible Mark, ordered 
that thoſe ſhould never appear abroad but in grave and modeſt Ap- 
parel, and that the reft ſhould always were flowered Garinents. 
Hence C/emezs of Alexandria hath remarked, that as fugitive Slaves 
are foncom by their Stigmata, d a poizahidn Jeixron Te afliopgma, 
fo flowered Garments are an Indication of an Harlot (d). The 
fame Law was enacted among the Locrians by Zaleucus, as we are 
told by Diodorus the Sicilian, and was alſo obſerved at Syracuſe, as 
we learn from Phy/archus in Athenæus (e). For though Harlots were 
tolerated in the Grecian Commonwealth, yet they were generally 
infamous, and conſiſted chiefly of Captives and other Slaves. Hence 
it was forbidden by the Laws of Athens to derive the Name of an 
Harlot from any of the ſacred Games, as Athenæus hath obſerved 
from Polemo's Deſcription of the Acropolis ; whence that Author 
ſeems to wonder how it came to paſs that a certain Harlot was cal- 
led Nemea from the Nemean Games ())). 

Corinth isremarkable for being a Nurſery of Harlots, there being 
in that City a Temple of Venus, where the readieſt Method of gain- 
ing the Goddeſs's Favour was to preſent her with beautiful Dam- 
 lels, who from that time were maintained ih the Temple, and pro- 
ſtituted themſelves for Hire. We are told by Strabo (g), that there 
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(a) Proverbs XVI. 25. 63 Ibid com. 31. (c) Proverbs VII. 10. 
%% Pædag. lib. III. cap. iii. (e) Deipnoſoph. lib. XII. (/) Vide Ar- 
heb: hujus lib, I. cap. de Servis. (g) Lib. VIII. TE 
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were no leſs than a thouſand there at that time. Hence z«ev1d. 
ten, to att the C orinthian, 18 eTeupdoety, to commit Fornication, accord- 
ing to Heſychius. MAu7Giaten, u and perigerr, are uſed in 
the ſame Senſe, the Lesbians and Phenicians being infamous for 
this Vice. Av96rater allo ſignifies an impure way of kiſſing, whence 
it is interpreted by the ſame Author, aegs cer sπν eie and 
woluze is expounded Mauxggpin, an Harlot. The Corinthians were 
a gentiler ſort of Harlots, and admitted none to their Embraces but 
ſuch as were able to depoſite a conſiderable Sum, as we learn from 


Ariſtophanes (a); 


Kai mi; d zien prot mac Koe biag, 

Olay wh e mic ms mire Oy WO Xn» 

ON? Se # rev i 5 many, 
Ter mepimy autas Ye ws hlev metmrei, 


This gave occaſion to the Proverb, 
O apres avdegs is Kiguv%ov Fd) 0 m. 
Which Horace has thus tranſlated, 
Non cuivis 14 contingit Aire Corinthum. 
To Corinth ev'ry Perſon cannot fail. 


Some rather refer it to the famous Corinthian Strumpet Lats, and 
others aſſign other Reaſons. Their Occupation indeed was very 
gainful, inſomuch that thoſe whom Beauty and Parts recommended, 
frequently raiſed great Eſtates. A remarkable Inſtance hereof we 
have in Phryne, who offered the Thebans to re-build the Walls of 
their City, when demoliſhed by Alexander, on condition they 
would engrave on them this Inſcription ; * | 


AAEZANAPOE ANESKAYEN ANESTHSE AE 6PTNH 


H RTA IPA. 


i. e. Theſe Walls were demaliſhed by Alexander, but raiſed by 
Phryne the Harlot. | 


To render their Converſation more agreeable to Men of Parts and 
Quality, they frequently employed their vacant Hours in the Study 
of Mathematicks, and other Sciences, frequenting the Schools and 

Company of Philoſophers. 4/paſia, Pericles's beloved Miſtreſs, uſed 
to converſe with Socrates, and arrived to ſuch a Pitch in Learning, 
that many of the Athenians reſorted to her on account of her Rhe- 
torick and Abilities of Diſcourſe ; the moſt grave and ſerious a- 
mongſt them frequently went to viſit her, and carried their Wives 
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with them, as it were, to Lecture, to be inſtructed by her Conver. 


fation. Pericles himſelf uſed her Advice in the Management of 
Publick Affairs; and after his death, one Lyſicles, a filly and ob. 
ſcure Clown; by keeping her company came to be a chief Man at 


Athens (a). Several other Examples of this ſort occur in Auth 93 


as of Archianaſſa the Colophonian, who was Plato's Miſtreſs ; He. 
pyllis, who converſed with Ariſtotle till his death, and bore him a 
Son called Nicomachus ; laſtly (to mention no more) Leontiun, 
who frequented Epicurus's Gardens, there poſtituting herfelf to the 
Philoſophers, eſpecially to Epicurus (P). 


Cs s a th. * ab; v 


oy 
Of the Confinement, and Employments of their Women, 


H E barbarous Nations, and amongſt them the Perſſans eſpe- 
cially, faith (c) Plutarch, were naturally jealous, clowniſh, 
and moroſe towards their Women, not-only their Wives, but their 


Slaves and Concubines, whom they kept ſo ſtrictly, that never any | 


one ſaw them beſide their own Family; when at Home, they were 
cloyſtered up; when they took a Journey, they were carried in 
Coaches or Waggons, cloſe covered at the top, and on all ſides : 
Such a Carriage, my Author tells us, was prepared for Themi/tocles, 
when he fled into Perſia, to keep him ſecret ; ſo that the Men 


who conveyed him, told all they met and diſcourſed with upon 


the Road, that they were carrying a young Grecian Lady out of | 
| fonia to a Nobleman at Court. | | | 


By the manner of Plutarch's relating this Story, it may be per- 
ceived that neither he, nor his Countrymen the Greeks, approved 
of the Severity uſed by barbarous Nations toward their Women; 
yet themſelves, tho' remitting ſomething of the Perſian Rigor, kept 
their Women under ſtrict Diſcipline, and were no leſs excelled by 
the Romans in their Behaviour to them, than themſelves ſurpaſſed 
the Barbarians; for whereas the Roman Women were allowed to 
be preſent at publick Entertainments, and to converſe with the 
Gueſts, and were complimented by their Husbands with the beſt 
Rooms in their Houſes ; thoſe of Greece rarely or never appeared in 


ſtrange Company, but were confined to the moſt remote Parts of the 


Houſe (4). 

To this end the Grecian Houſes were vſually divided into two 
Parts, in which the Men and Women had diſtinct Manſions aſſign- 
ed. The Part wherein the Men lodged was towards the Gate, and 


— 
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(a) Plutarch. Periele. (b) Athenen lib. XIII. cap. . Jab fron 
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called ae, or dd enιj;G The Part aſſigned for the Women 
was termed yurauay, Y ,, or vnn, it was the fartheſt 
Part of the Houſe, and behind the a, before Which there were 
alſo other Parts, called ae2NuG-, and reraunor. The Sons of Pri- 
am in Homer were all placed by themſelves, and ſeparated from his | 
Daughters, who lived in more remote places (a); 


AN z oy . Sony aergant' itt, 

He5ho' aibrons; nlvypor, enrep & auth 

Hassi ef, NN n Eecnie N 

Dune io diner did wnpprr frm i maids 
| Korjudylo esd mage Wingo" niger = 

Kyeguy I" imrgpIw , iuh˖ẽẽ dd ataie, 

AGx" if, TI Gr νον fe 1901 

Fus jot MH Jed uu⁰¹ — — 


At Prian's Royal Palace he arrhv'd, 
8 which were fifty beauteous Rooms contriv'd 
oliſh'd Stones, by one another join d, 
And theſe were for his marry'd Sons deſignd; 
e gaudy Rooms were built with equal a. 
O'th' other fide, but theſe were ſet apart | 
For r Friam 8 Dau ghters. — — | 1 1 


Where it may be obſerved that the Women's Chambers are called 
nix S as being placed at the top of the Houſe; for the 
Women's Lodgings were uſually in the uppermoſt Rooms, as En/?a- 
ius remarks upon this Paſſage (3), which was another Means 
to keep them from Company. Hence Helen is ſaid to have bad her 
Chamber! in the loftieſt part of the Houſe 05 | 


H d' At o4begzu du hs Sie punaurty, 
Into the upper Chamber Helen went. 


g 


ga appears to have lodged in ſuch another place, 1 to which 
the aſcended by a i 3 whence the ſame Poet, 


ia d' i KgleBnoutlo vio jj 
By a long Ladder came down from her Room. 


This Word fonifies A . but in this place may as well de- 
note a Ladder, which ſeems to have been uſed in thoſe days, when. 
Architecture was not much underſtood; whence Antigone i in Euri- 


fide calls out to her Guardian to help her up (4). 


— — 
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o. ve, Je Nef, ne; | 
© Pedic Ih- inailinar, | hs 
Reach out your Hand, and help me up the Ladder. 


Theſe upper Rooms were ſometimes, eſpecially at Lacedæmon, cal- 
led za, dia, or Visa, Which Words being diſtinguiſhed only by New- 


the Accent ( the Uſe whereof ſeems not to have been known by the Virgi 
ancient Grecians) from wa, Eggs, are thought by ſome to have mi- walts 
niſtred occaſion to the Inventors of Fables to feign that Caſtor, Pol- ſhe te 


lux, Helena, and Clytemneſtra, were hatched out of Eggs, when 
. they were born in one of theſe Lofts, or upper Chambers. 

The Women were ſtraitly confined within their Lodging, 
ſuch eſpecially as had no Husbands, whether Virgins or Widows 
(a), whereof the former were molt ſeverely looked to, as having 
leſs Experience in tht World. Their Apartment, which was cal. 
led mzpSway, was uſually well guarded with Locks and Bolts, whence 
Agamemnon in Euripides deſiring Clytemneſtra to go home, and look 

after the Virgins, which, he tells Low were by no means to be left 


in the Houſe alone, receives this Anſwer (3); 3 
So: 6 | the 
| O'wegin mip3iSn Qpeperg) Kanda Pro 
They're cloſe kept up in their well-guarded Lodgings. 
Sometimes they were ſo ſtraitly confined, that they could not paſs 
from one part of the Houle to another without Leave; whence An- 
tigone in Euripides obtains her Mother's Leave to go to the top of 
the Houſe to view the Argian Army that beſieged Thebes ; notwith- 
ſtanding which her Guardian ſearches the Paſſage, for fear any 
Perſon ſhould have a ſight of her, which, he ſays, would be a Re- 
flection upon her Honour, and his own Fidelity. The Old Man's 
Words are thus abdreſſed to the young Princefs (c) ; B 
5 Q xYewvy ciel, Aſlim, S- Tees . M 
Exei o pm mapyudrz iris lo 
Mt 934, . puntIrav &” is dingte i g w 
P ZmexTdu' id vir Apyeior Q u i,ẽ,e ais. 1 
Egixic, dc dy feln he gc 5 
Mi ms wurd oy eter Qaildgs), - 


KAαο wh indy ted we $82 Je, 
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But you, Antigone, my Royal Charge, 
The blooming Glory of your Father's Houſe, 
Stir not, tho? ſuffer'd by your Mother's Leave 
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Some time from your Apartment to withdraw, 
And to aſcend the Houle's lofty top, 
From thence the Argian Forces to ſurvey, 
But ſtay till firſt I ſee the Way be clear, 
That by a Citizen you be not ſeen, 
For that would much refle& upon my Care, 
And from your Royal Honour derogate. 


New-marry'd Women were almoſt under as ſtrict a Confinement 44 


Virgins. Hermione 1s ſeverely reproved by the Old Woman that 


waits on her for appearing out of Doors, which was a Freedom, 
he tells her, like to he 19m, 6d her e (a)3 


Axe FRY cow, 4 e d, 
TIeg194 nad, wn mw l Nee 
Fei HN e t d epuſn, Tixrir, 


Go in, nor ſtand thus gazing at the Doors, 
Leſt you lament the Scandal you'll procure, 
Should you be ſeen before the Hall t' appear. 


Menander, as ; cited by Stohares %, ſays expreſly, that the Door of 
the avaz was the fartheſt a married Woman N to S0, and re- 


Pons one for excceding thoſe Limits ; 


Tec F aud Opus cala, vαννανι 
Att Tiw auhay mers N Gνν Se 
EMdSipt yuvart moigacs” ol x icg. 


You go beyond the marry'd Women's Bounds, 
And ſtand. before the Hall, which is unfit; 
'The Laws do not permit a free-born Bride 
Farther than to _ Doors o'th* Houle to go. 


But when they had once brooght a Child into the World, they 


were no longer under ſo ſtrict a Confinement, whence nr», a 


Mother, is by ſome derived Sad # ved, from her being no 


longer under Keepers (c); yet what Freedom they then enjoyed 
was owing wholly to the Kindneſs of their Husbands, for ſuch as 
were jealous kept their Wives in perpetual Impriſonment ; whence 
a Woman in Ariſtophanes makes this Complaint of the ſevere Treat- 
ment the Athenian Wives met with (4); | 


2. Tas vιπν²lU ri mom 
Zo exyidus rmSanuny Fan, K, 
Typ yrie hugics avgg9imn Mo 
Tpi zum, lui! TU Aue, nba, 
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(a) Andromache, v. 876. ( js \ Serm. LXXII. (c) Etynologici 


Put 


4 (4) 7. dabei,! p. 774 Ed. e 
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But ſtrictly us poor Women they confine 1 
Within our Chambers, under Lock and Key, 
Make uſe of Maſtiffs, Goblins, any thing 


'That may Adulterers affright. — Fi" RE} 
However Husbands might be of a better Temper, yet it was looked 


on as very indecent for Women to gad abroad; whence we find ſe. 
veral proverbial Speeches and Alluſions, intimating the Duty of 
Wives to ſtay at Home. Such is that cited by Euffathius out of 


Euripides (a); 
n 
Women ſhould keep within Doom, and thire talk. 
To the ſame purpoſe was Phidias's Emblem, repreſenting Venus 


treading upon a Tortoiſe (5), which carries its Houſe upon its Back. 


When they went abroad, or appeared in publick, they covered 
their Faces with Veils ; as we find of Penelope, when ſhe deſcend- 


that courted her (c; 


ed from her Apartment to converſe with the young Gentlemen 


H | z th une avizem fa prardr, 
Tri pa Trex ceIudy 9% Torg r,, 
Ala Tapeiduv Xin Mee xphdipra. 


Then from her Lodging went the beauteous Dame, 
And to her much expecting Courtiers came, 
There veil'd before the Door ſhe ſtood. | 


The Veil was ſo thin as that they might ſee through it, which ap- 
pears from theſe Words of Iphigenia (d); ts 


Ew 5 Menler Gur u nghupuedmey 
Exs7", A mwmav eiiſalu ei, 
Os yup dN. . a 


Seeing my Brother thro' my thinneſt Veil, 
I took him by the Hand, who now is dead. 


To prevent all private Aſſignations, Solon enacted, that no Wife 
or Matron (for he took not ſo much care of Yirgins, who were al- 
ways ſtrictly confined) ſhould go from Home with more than three 
Garments, nor ſhould carry. with her a larger Quantity of Meat and 
Drink than could be purchaſed for one O4o/us, nor a Basket of more 
than a Cubit in length. He farther ordered, that ſhe ſhould not 
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travel in the Night without a lighted Torch before her Chariot. 
Afterwards it was decreed, at the Inſtance of Philippides, that no 
Woman ſhould appear in publick undreſſed, under the Penalty of 
aying 1000 Drachms. This Law was carefully put in Execution 
by the Officers called ywauruord uo. and yorunzeriopes and a Ta- 
blet, containing an Account of the Mulcts thus incurred, was pub- 
' lickly expoſed in the Ceramicus (a), upon a Plane-tree (mi απν -] 
which ſtood there. | 


It was likewite cuſtomary for Women to have Attendants, Pe- 


nclope has two maids with her (5) in Homer 3 


Qt eapipn, ric wafers mani, 
Our vin" dug Tf 1 4 dpgimnos ov ioo. 
She ſaid, and from her Chamber ſtraight deſcends, 
Two Maids upon her Perſon wait... 


Theſe ſeem to have been Women of Age and Gravity; whence 
Homer preſently ſubjoins, | | 
Au 1 ex 61 vid d Tapicn. 
A Maid, whoſe Vears a riper 1 ſhew'd, 
On either fide t attend the Lady ſtood. | 


Nor did theſe Women attend their Ladies when they went abroad 
only, but kept them company at Home, and had the Care of their 
Education when young, and are therefore called veel. Nor were 


Women only appointed to this Charge, for Antigone in the forecited 


Tragedy of Euripides has an Old Man for her Governour. It was 


likewiſe frequent to commit Women to Zunuchs, who performed all 


the Offices of Maids, and were -uſually entertained by Perſons of 
Quality ; whence Phedria ſpeaks thus to his Miſtreſs (c): of 


— Eunuchum porro dixti velle te, 
Quia ſole utuntur his reginæ. 


An Eunuch Boy was your peculiar Choice, 
Since on great Ladies they do chiefly wait. 


The firſt that made Eunuchs was Semiramis (d). The barbarous 
Nations were ordinarily much fonder of them than Greeks (e), who 
looked upon it as an inhuman piece of Cruelty to uſe Men after that 
manner. Phocyllides has left a particular Caution againſt it (7); 


1— IEEEET 
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(a) Atheneus, Lib. VI. csp. ix. Pollux, Lib. VIII. cap. ix. Heſy- 


chius voce nds14&>, Euſtathius in Iliad. x. (6) Odyſſ. loc. cit. (c) Te- 


rent ii Eunuch. Act. I. Sc. II. (4) Ammianus Marcellinus, Hiſt. Lib. 
Freun, vit, Apel Hanei. Lib. Ie. xri. (0 V. 1758. 
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Mit” a rad mt Tien dhe ae. 
Nor ever caſtrate a brisk vig'rous Youth. 


'The Primitive Ages uſed their Women agreeably to the Simpli- 
city of their Manners, they accuſtomed them to draw Water, to 
keep Sheep, and feed Cows, or Horſes. The Rich and Noble were 
taken up with ſuch Employments as well as thoſe of inferiour Qua- 
lity. Rebecca, the Daughter of Bethuel, Abraham's Brother, carried 
a Pitcher, and drew Water (a). Rachel, the Daughter of Laban, kept 
her Father's Sheep (5). Zipporah, with her fix Siſters, had the Care 
of her Father Fethro's Flocks, who was a Prince, or, which in 
thoſe Times was an Honour ſcarce inferiour, Prieſt of Midian (CJ. 
The like may be obſerved of Andromacbe, Hector's Lady, in Homer 
(4), where that Hero thus beſpeaks his Horſes; 


elde 7 x} ov Tee, 3 Ady, Adu Te Jie, 
Nuz woe glu nopud u Sonetivilan, bis waihe morluw 
Ayd eu-, Wamp H te HiliwmO,, 

Y wiv metp aefliegtmn wiper Tg? inn 

Olroy o iytaexonon meiy ors Guugs dd (e). 


My mettled Steeds, Xanthus with yellow Mane, 
Podargus, you, who fleetly beat the Plain, | 
{LEthon, who furiouſly ſuſtain'ſt the Fight, | 

And Lampus thou, whoſe Flanks are ſleek and bright, 

Now ſee my Corn you carefully repay, 1 
With Courage bear the Labour of the Day, 

Since my dear Wife, when 22 inclin'd to eat, 


Flath mingled ftrengthning Liquor with your Meat. ö 
e e 
The moſt common Employments of Women were ſpinning, wea- 1 
ving, and making all ſorts of Embroidery or Needlework: Inſtances WM © * 
of this nature are too numerous to be recited in this place, for ſo 11 
conſtantly were they taken up in theſe Buſineſſes, that moſt Houſes, of 
where there was any Number of Women, had Rooms ſet-apart for u? 
this End, which ſeem to have been near the Women's Apartments, 2 | 
{ox the ſame; for Pollux enumerating the different Rooms in 15 
Houſes, after he has mentioned ywaxiio, preſently adds, i 
de ανπ , NAA) dc o-, gc. | | . f wy 
| Women had likewiſe ſeveral other Employments, the Proviſion 4 
| of all Neceſſaries within Doors being uſually committed to them. 7 
| I ſhall not infiſt on Particulars, but only obſerve in the laſt place 1 
that their Uſage was very different, according to the Temper of 


| (e) Gentf. xiv. 15. (4) Ibid. xxix. 6. (c) Exod. ii. 16. (4) 
Hiad. g'. v. 185. (eſ Vide Comment; noſtrum in Lycophron, V. Wh 
1 Wh . 7 2 +, 6 © a t en 
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their Husbands or Guardians, the Value of their Fortunes, and the 
Humour of the Place or Age they lived in. 5 | 


The Lacedæmonian Women obſerved Faſhions quite different from 
all their Neighbours, their Virgins went abroad barefaced, the mar- 
ried Women were covered with Veils, the former deſigning (as Cha- 
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« Wars, their Wives made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes at Home, 

« and would be treated with as much Reſpect as if they had been 
« ſo many Queens; but by his good Leave it is a Miſtake, for Ly- 
« ;4rgu5 took for that Sex all the Care that was poſſible; for an 
« Inſtance of it, he ordered the Maidens to exerciſe themſelves 
« with running, wreftling, throwing Quoits, and caſting Darts, to 
« the end that the Fruit they conceived might take deeper root, 
grow ſtrong, and ſpread itſelf into healthy and vigorous Bodies 
« and withal that they might be more able to undergo the Pains 
« of Child-bearing ; and to the end he might take away their over 
« oreat Tenderneſs and Nicety, he ordered they ſhould appear na- 
« ked as well as the Men, and dance too in that Condition at their 
« ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, ſinging certain Songs, whilſt the 
« young Men ſtood in a Ring about them, ſeeing and hearing them 
© in theſe Songs they now and then gave a ſatirical Glance upon 
« thoſe who had miſ-behaved themſelves in the Wars, ſometimes 
« ſang Encomiums upon thoſe who had done any gallant Action, 
« and by theſe Means inflamed young Men with an Emulation of 
« their Glory; for thoſe that were thus commended, went away 
« brave and well ſatisfied with themſelves, and thoſe that were 
« rallied, were as ſenſibly touched with it as if they had been for- 
« mally and ſeverely reprimanded, and ſo much the more, becauſe 
« the Kings and whole Senate ſaw and heard all that paſſed. Now 
« though it may ſeem ſtrange that Women ſhould appear thus naked 
in publick, yet was true Modeſty obſerved, and Wantonneſs ex- 
« cluded, and it tended to render their Converſation free and unre- 
« ſerved, and to beget in them a Deſire of being vigorous and active, 
and filled them with Courage and generous Thoughts, as being 
« allowed their Share in the Rewards of Virtue as well as Men. 


rilus replied to one that enquired the Reaſon of that Cuſtom) to get i P 
li. themſelves Husbands, whereas the latter aimed at nothing more i. 
an than keeping thoſe they already had (a). We have a large Ac- WAN 
re count of the Spartan Women's Behaviour in the following Words of M. 
# Plutarch (b): * In order to the good Education of their Youth, Wil | 
d « which is the moſt important Work of a Lawgiver, Lycurgus went N 
pt « ſo far back as to take into Conſideration their very Conception N 
© and Birth, by regulating their Marriages ; for Arifotle wrongs "lt 
n «the Memory of this excellent Perſon, by bearing us in hand, that bu 
. « after he had tried all manner of ways to reduce the Women to Wh 
7 more Modeſty, and Subjection to their Husbands, he was at laſt bl 
| « forced to leave them as they were, becauſe that in the Abſence uh 
« of their Husbands, who ſpent a great Part of their Lives in the 1 
ee 
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(e) Plutarchus Apophthegmat. Laronigis, ( L ycurgo. 


« Hence 
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ly, theſe publlck Proceſſions of the Maidens, aud their appearing 
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« Hence came that Senſe of Honour and Nobleneſs of Spirit, or I for bein 
« which we have an Inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas ſelves | 
« who being told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, that th. 
« Women of Lacedæ non were they only of the World who had an 
Empire over the Men, briskly repartee d, that there was good 
ec reaſon, for they were the only Women that brought forth Men. Lig. 


<« naked in their Exerciſes and Dancings, were Provocations and 
« Baits to ſtir up and allure the young Men to Marriage, and that 
c not upon Geometrical Reaſons, as Plato calls them ( ſuch are In- 
« tereſt and Equality of Fortune) but from the Engagements of 
« true Love and Affection.“ oh | 

Afterwards, when Lycurgus's Laws were neglected, and the Spar- 
tans had degenerated from the ſtriẽt Virtue of their F ore-fathers, 
their Women alſo were ill- ſpoken of, and made uſe of the Free- 
dom, which their Lawgiver allowed them, to no good Purpoſes; 
inſomuch that they are cenſured of unlawful Pleaſures, and brand- 
ed by Euripides, as cited by Plutarch (a), with the Epithet of 
«rf egugrric, i. e. poſſeſſed with furious love of, and, as it were, run- 
ning mad after Men. WR 1 


r 


CHAP. XIV. 
O their Cuſtoms in Child bearing, and managing 


5 INFANTS. 
'T 


v. 


Hoſe who defired to haye Children were uſually very liberal, 
in making Preſents and Offerings to the Gods, eſpecially to 


| ſuch as were thought to have the Care of Generation. I ſhall not 


trouble the Reader with a particular Account of the Names of 
theſe Deities, and the Manner they were worſhipped in; but it 


may be requiſite to obſerve, that the Athenians invoked on this Ac- T 


count certain Gods called Te:wrempes, or Termmanrperc. Who theſe 
were, or what was the Origination of their Name, is not eaſy to 


determine. Orpheus, as cited by Phanodemus in Suidas, makes their 


proper Names to be Amaclides, Protocles, and Protocleon, and will 
have them to preſide over the Winds; Demo makes them to be 
Winds themſelves ; but what Buſineſs the Winds or their Gover- 8 
nours have in Generation, is difficult to imagine. Another Author = 
in the ſame Lexicographer tells us their Names were Cottus, Briareus, 
and Gyges, and that they were the Sons of Ovez18s and I5, i. e. 
Heaven and Earth. Philochorus likewiſe makes Earth their Mother, 
but inſtead of Heaven ſubſtitures the San or Apollo for their Father, 
whence he ſeems to account as: well for their being accounted the 
Superintendents of Generation, as for the Name of Tęerwaumpit, 


nc and , YO 
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vr being immediately deſcended from two immortal Gods, them- 
elves ( faith he) were thought eln walipe, the third Fathers, 
ind therefore might well be eſteemed the common Parents of Man- 
tind, and from that Opinion derive thoſe Honours, which the 
Athenians paid them as the Authors and Preſidents of Human Ge- 
neration (4). 

The Goddeſs who had the Care of Women in Child-bed was 
called Eixeidyz, or Elxifye, ſometimes EMAS, as in the Epi- 


gram 5 


reh. <- o=o=cs 
You're paſt the Pangs, o'er which Eleutho reigns. 
She is called in Latin Lucina. Both had the ſame Reſpects paid 


by Women, and the ſame Titles and Epithets: E/y7hyia is called 
by Nonnus (b), BAY Pet 


3 4% Mus gar. 
The ſuccouring Deity in Child-birth. 
Ovid ſpeaks in the ſame manner of the Latin Goddeſs (3 


Gravidis facilis Lucina puellis. 


Lucina kind to teeming Ladies. 
The Woman in Theocritus invokes Elithyia (4) 3 
e 0 ElrelSyar iCwoullo Rut Tan a 


For there thy Mother t' Elithyia prays 
To eaſe her Throws. 


The Roman Women called for Lucina's Aſſiſtance; whence Os, 
— Tis voto parturientis ages. 
You kindly Women in their Travail hear. 


Several other things are common to both. As Elithyia was ſtiled, 

di imnggpnyr, SMR,  owTagg, fc, fo likewile Lucina was 
graced with various Appellations denoting her Care of Women. 
Their Names indeed appear to have diſtin&t Originals, yet both 
have relation to the ſame Action; for Eixituz is derived Saw Þ 
hal den, from coming, either becauſe ſhe came to aſſiſt Women in 


e ” 


| (a) Vide Suidam, Etymolegici Auctorem, Phavorinum, Heſyc hi- 
am, Kc. (6) Dienyfacis. (c) Falt. Lib. II. (4) I, 4 
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Labour, or rather from her being invoked to help the Tnfane 
5:6) ele w pee, to come into the Light, or the World. Lyucing 
is taken from /ux, Light, for the ſame Reaſon, according to Ovid, 


1 nobis lucen, Lucina, dediſti. 
Lucina, you firſt brought us into Light. 


The Greet Name 9$9.95p©-, ſometimes attributed to this Goddeſs 
is of the ſame Import with the Latin, Lucina, being derived 
vor F qc eipeiv, from bringing Light, becauſe it was by her Aſſiſtance 
that Infants were ſafely delivered out of their dark Manſions to en- 
joy the Light of this World. In Alluſion to this the Greek and J. 
tin Goddeſſes were both repreſented with lighted Torches in their 
Hands; which Reaſon ſeems far more natural than that which 
ſome aſſign, iz. Om Ywnwelv cy ic 9 p eighy a 4 Lie. that the 

Pain of bearing Children is no leſs exquiſite than that of burning (a). 
Who this Elithyia is, Authors are not well agreed; Some will 
have her to be an Hyperborean, who came from her own Country to 
Delos, and there aſſiſted Latona in her Labour; they add, that this 


Name was firſt uſed at Delos, and thence derived to other Parts of 


the World (4). Olen, the firſt Writer of divine Hymns in Grecee, 
makes her the Mother of Capid, whence it might be inferred ſhe 


was the ſame with Venus, were not Pauſanias, who cites this Paſ- | 


fage of Olen, againſt it, when he brings this as a different Account 
of Cupid's Deſcent from that received one of his being Venus Son 
(c). The ſame Poet, cited by the ſame Author (4), will have her 
to be more ancient than Saturn, and the ſelf-ſame with reap, 
which is the Grecian Name for Fate. Orhers make her the ſame 
with Juno, Diana, the Moon, &c. What appears moſt probable, 
is, that all the Sell , i. e. thoſe Deities who were thought 
to have any Concern for Women in Child-bed, were called E/ithyiz, 
and Lacina, for theſe are general Names, and ſometimes given to 
one Deity, ſometimes to another. | | 

Juno was one of theſe Goddeſſes, whence the Woman thus in- 
vokes her ; Se 
| | ih 

Juno Lucina, er opem. 


Juns Lucina, help, aſſiſt the Labour. 


There are ſeveral remarkable Stories concerning Juno's Power in 
this Affair, whereof I ſhall only mention that about Alemena, who, 
having incurred this Goddeſs's Diſpleaſure by being Fupiter's Mi- 
ſtreſs, « and being with Child by him, S$:henelus's Wife being like- 
wiſe with Child at the ſame time, but not ſo forward as the other; 


(a) Pauſanias Arcadicis, p. 443. Edit. Hanov. (4) Idem Atti- 
tis, p. 31. (c) Bæoticis, p. 281. (d) Arcadicis, p. 487. 5 
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Juno firſt obtained that he who ſhould be firſt born ſhould rule over 
the other, then altered the Courſe of Nature, cauſed Euryſtheus to 
be born of Sthenclus's Wile, and afterwards Hercules of Alcmenn, 
whence Hercules was always ſubject to Euryſtbeus, and undertook 
his famous Labours in Obedience to his Commands. 

The Daughters of this Goddeſs were employed in the ſame Of 
fice, and dignified with the ſame Title, as we find in Homer (a); 


Qc i nw edi, Yyn BING YE write, 
Agu. T6 T6 mgyitin 29575 BED S,, 
1 Hons Dugatipee muege wdire trum) 
| Ng böte! bd, Suge . Arreiſun, 


Such racking Smart Atrides felt, ſuch Pain, 
As pregnant Wives in Labour do ſuſtain, 

Which Juno's Daughters th' E/:thyiz give, 
As both to Child and Mother a Relief. 


The Moon was another of theſe Deities, inſomuch that Cicero 
will have Luna, the Moon's Name in Latin, to be the fame with 
Iucina; nor was it without Reaſon that the Moon was thought one 
of the Deities that had the Care of Child-vearing, ſince, as ſeveral 
Philoſophers are of opinion, her Influences were very efitcacious in 
carrying on the Work of Generation (). | 

Diana being commonly reputed the ſame with the Moon, was 
likewiſe thought to bear the ſame Office, as we find in Horace, 
who having invoked celeſtial Diana, proceeds thus (c) 3 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres, 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genitalis : 
Diva, producas ſobolem, patrumęus 
Praſperes aecreta ſuper jugandis 
Faminis, proliſque nove feraci 
Lege marita. 


Propitious 7/ithyia, thou, whoſe Care 
Preſides o'er Child-birth, lend a pitying Ear, 
Prolifick Wombs defend and bleſs, 

May they conceive, and in their Iſſue have Succeſs ; 
| Let Laws and Statutes of the Wiſe 
Promote, enjoin, encourage Marriage-ties, 

nd may our Senators agree 
Ti enact good wholſome Rules for 0 Sympathy: 
Whether we thee Lacina name, 
Or whether Luna, ſtill the lame 


— — — 
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(a) Liad. x'. v. 269. (J) Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. II. (e) Car- 


mine Seculari. 
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W' invoke, we humbly crave thy Influence and Aid, 
With blooming Joys to crown the Rites o' th* nuptial Bed. 


N 


The ſame Poet in another place has attributed the ſame Care to 
this Goddeſs, not in her celeſtial Capacity, and as bearing the ſame 


Character with the Moon, but as frequenting theſe lower Regions, | 


and traverſing the Woods (a); 


Montium cuſtos, memorumque virgo, 
Due laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva triformis. 


Goddeſs, to whom belongs each Hill, each Brake, 
| Where frighted Deer their Covert make, 
Triple Diana, who doſt hear, 
And help Child-bearing Women after the third Pray'r. 


Fence ſhe is called in Theorritus, poyerix®, the common Epithet | 


of Elythyia, Sn 


A Th ane Nu i- Apleuis Gr. 


Orpheus gives her divers other Titles relating to this Aﬀair (; 


Nempake, edge, 32 Nixe, Nei, 
Nd ivoy ereggye, x, wdivey t, | 
Auntun, Se. 


The Epithets 9awop#yG- eile, Cc. which denote the gi- | 
ving of Life and Light, being likewiſe attributed to Proſerpina, make | 


it ſeem that ſhe was alſo thought to be concerned for Women in La- 
bour; which cannot appear ſtrange, if we conſider her as the {ame 


Goddeſs with Diana, who being in three different Capacities, as | 


converſant in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, has three diſtinct Names; 
in Heaven ſhe is Zixwn, the Moon; upon the Earth Adm, Di- 
ana 3 in Hell, Feozeim, Proſerpina; whence are thoſe Epithets, 
whereby the Poets denote her threefold Character, as T4 
triformis, tergemina, with ſeveral others. . 

One End of invoking theſe Goddeſſes was, that the Women 


might be delivered without Pain, which was thought an infallible 


Token of the Divine Favour; whence Theocritus, in his Encomi- 
um of Ptolemy, reckons it as an extraordinary Bleſſing that his Mo- 
ther Berenice brought him into the World without Pain (c); 


— - 2, aixpilas Timeneas, 
Al uſ A HND,u, .- Biperina: 
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(4) Lib. III. Od. xxi', (4) Hymno in Dianam. (c) Ichll. & p 
V. 56. Kal 
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ed. Kai os Kbht dams EpioO- vie tyres 
A | AtZapſpa meex pales, ore mexTay e 4d. 
| | EY Y  EeiFyay Ewortlo xunGw vor 
to | Avas Sog rp C oprpa wdiveary, 
ne H ds os Anode mtgioule, Add dex vi 
18, | Nodby iar x. lues. —— gcc 


But Berenice hath theſe Births outdone, 
She brought-great Pro/emy as great a Son; 
Firft Coos danc'd thee, thee, Mankind's Delight, 
She took thee at thy firſt Approach to Light : 
For there thy Mother to Lyciza pray'd 
To eaſe her Throws, and found a {peedy Aid; 

>. She came, ſtood by, and gently loos'd her Pain, 
Thy very Birth was — as thy Reign. 


8 ** . 


Mr. C reech. 


Nay, fo great an Opinion had hey of U this Favour, that the Gods 

* were believed to vouchſafe it to none but the Chaſte and Virtuous; 

| whence 1t came to be looked on as a convincing Proof of a Woman's 

Honeſty. Thus we find in P/autus (2), that when Amnphytryon ex- 

preſſes his jealous Thoughts concerning Alemena, this Argument is 
offered to allay his Paſſion; 


»Uxorem tuam | 
Neque gementem, neque plorantem noftrum eros audit nh. 
Ita profefto fine dolore peperit. 


BR. 


Your Wife is brought to bed with eaſe, ſince none 
or Hath heard ſo much as Groan or Sigh come from her. 


-4 Another Token of Divine F avour was | thonght to be 8 
e when they brought forth Twins, which happening to Alemena, was 
34 urged as another Proof of her Innocence (5) ; 


BR. . Ego faciam, tu id ut aliter predices, 

, Amphitruo, piam & pudicam ( e tuam uxorem ut. ſcias; 

j De ea re ſigna atque argumenta paucis verbis eloquar : 
Omnium primum, Alcumena geminos perperit filios. (me dicere, 

AM. Ain' duos geminos? BR.Geminos. AM.Dii me fervent ! BR. Sine 

| Ut ſcias tibi, tueque uxori Deos efſe omnes propitios. 


BR. I'll wipe away Aſperſions, and declare 
By a ſure Token, Sir, my Lady's chaſte, 
Yowll not then falſely in the leaſt ſuſpect 
That ſhe hath injur'd or defil'd your Bed: 
Sir: he hath brought forth Twins. AM. Tevins oy you? 2 BR. Yes! 
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(a) Amphitryone, Act. V. Sc. [ % Ibidem. 
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AM. Bleſs me! BR. Tl this proteſt, to ſhew that you 


And my good Miſtreſs are the Care of Heav'n. 


*. . 


They had likewiſe other Means to procure an eaſy Delivery, 
one of which was, to hold in their Hands Palm-Branches, Tokens 
of Joy and Conqueſt, and uſed as Emblems of Perſons raiſed from 


great Afflictions to Proſperity, it being obſerved of that Tree, that 


the hanging of heavy Weights upon it is a Means to cauſe it to 
branch out to a greater Height. Latona when brought to bed with 
Apollo, made uſe of this Expedient to eaſe her Pain; whence The- 


egnis thus beſpeaks that God (2); 


— . — I Sex N muta Als, 


Doi padivys yeprry TPabtpdpn, 
When handling Palm Latona brought you forth. 
Homer likewiſe mentions Latona's travelling near a Palm- tree (5); 


Xeipry Hal re @ Ale], imei mixer dy hat YA 
ATM G27 avaxla *, Apleuv box ter 

Thu N & Oplvyin, & 5 xegvay 41s Anke, 
KexAiupn ebe Ne “ x, KuvMoy i 
Aſyorens Poirinr> Ur Iy v7 pe! Hęsis · 


What Tides of Bliſs do ſport about thy Throne 
What Joys do in eternal Circles run, | 

Latona, who halt ſuch a Daughter, ſuch a Son? 

Diana, Queen of Woods, ſhe there bears Sway, 
Apollo's Reign great Empires do obey ; VR 

Her Birth Ortygia boaſts, the God was born 

Under a Palm-tree, Delos to adorn ; | 

Inopus nigh, peep'd up with ſwelling Tide, 

And in curl'd Surges ſmilingly did glide. F. A. 


It is obſervable that the ancient Athenians uſed none but Men- 
Midwives, it being forbidden by one of their Laws that Women or 
Slaves ſhould have any Concern in the Study or Practice of Phy- 
fick. This proving very fatal to many Women, whoſe Modeſty ſuf- 


fered them not to entruſt themſelves in the Hands of Men, one Ag- 


nodice diignued herſelf in Man's Clothes, and ſtudied Phyſick un- 
der a certain Profeſſor called Herophilus, where having attained to 


a competent Skill in that Art, ſhe revealed herſelf to her own Sex, 


who agreed with one Conſent toemploy none beſide her. Hereupon 
the Reit of the Phyſicians, enraged at their Want of Buſineſs, in- 
dicted her before the Court of Arcotagus, as one that corrupted 


POE I" * 
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(a) G V. \'H £0 in. V. — 
(a) Gnom. v. 5. (4) Hymn, in Ain. v. 14 Mens 


tivit) 
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Mens Wives. To obviate this Accuſation ſhe diſcovered what Sex 
ſhe was of; upon this the Phyſicians proſecuted her with great 
Eagerneſs, as violating the Laws, and encroaching upon the Mens 
prerogative; when, to prevent her Ruin, the principal Matrons of 
the City came into Court, and addreſſed themſelves to the Judges, 
telling them, * That they were not Husbands, but Enemies, who 
« were going to condemn the Perſon to whom they owed their 
„Lives.“ Upon this the Athenians repealed the old Law, and 
rmitted free Women to undertake this Employment (a). | 
No ſooner was the Child brought into the World but they waſh- 
ed it with Water ; whence Callimachus, ſpeaking of Fupiter's Na- 
tivity, has theſe Words (6); LE 


Eyder o imei mp pijalho? AH d Kerr, 
Auling di Cm for ub , & u 
Aujpares yur) . ν of int „ Aoforur, 


As ſoon as you was born, and ſaw the Light, 
Your Mother's grateful Burthen and Delight, 
She ſought for ſome clear Brook to purify 
The Body of ſo dear a Progeny. 


_ 


 Lycophron alſo deſigning to expreſs the Murder of C illa and her Son 
Munitus, which was effected as ſoon as the Child was born, fays 
they died before the Boy was waſhed or ſuckled (c;; | 


j Ty anue TUNT YL, % PEVLALCLS» {5294 ; 5 | . 
3 Tie Aadegruugs ji Or H uννiu / | 
; uus xtxuv?), Ter ntgutrot nary 


Telr e hei ye auThany d eic. 


A ſtol'n Embrace ſent Cilla to the Fates 
With her Munitus, the young Baſtard-Brat, 
Who both were kill'd nigh unto [45's Tomb, 
Her Grandfather, before the Child had been 
Cleans'd from the Iſſue of the ſpurious Birth. 


The Lacelæmonians bathed their new-born Infants, not in Water, as 
was the Cuſtom of all other Countries (faith Plutarch in his Lite of 
Lycurgus ) but Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion of their 
Bodies; for they had a Conceit that weakly Children would fall 
into Convulſions, or immediately faint upon their being thus bath- 
ed; on the contrary, thoſe who were of a ſtrong and vigorous Con- 
ſtitution, would acquire a greater Degree of Firmneſs by it, and get 
a Temper in proportion like Steel in the quenching. 

The next Action obſervable is Cutting the Child's Navel, which 
was done by the Nurſes, and called 5@gz:npiz (4), whence aroſe 


& 


+ *».-\ 
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(a) Hyginus Fab. cchxxiv. (5) Hymno in Frvem. v. 14. ( Ca/+ 
Jandre v. 319. ubi conſulendus Meur//i Commentarius. (4) S277” 


in ita voce, T3 - th 
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ti proverbial Saying, 5pvaxic ou & oturruity, i. e. thy Navel i, 
not cut; which is as much as if we ſay, you are an Infant, and 
ſcarce ſeparated from your Mother. There was a Place in Crete 
called Omphalium, from %gaxvr,” a Navel, becauſe Jupiter's Na- 
vel-ſtring was cut there; whence Callimachus ſpeaks to him thus (q), 


T1:u my mics, $diey, dn” ü Hs iNN inthe 
O wpraor wilimeila vid ngthivn KU Me. 


Then the Nurſe wrapped the Child in Swaddling-bands, leſt its 
Limbs, being then tender and flexible, ſhould happen to be diſtort- 
ed; only the Spartan Nurſes were ſo careful and experienced, that 
without uſing Swaddling-bands their Children were ſtreight and 
well proportioned.” Their Management of Children differed like- 
wiſe from all the reſt of the Grecians in ſeveral other Inſtances; for 
& they uſed them to any Art of Meat, and ſometimes to bear the 
« want of it, not to be afraid in the dark, or to be alone, nor to 
<« be froward, peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally in other 
Countries, through the impertinent Care and Fondneſs of thoſe 
« who look to them. Upon this account Spartan Nurſes were 
frequently hired by People of other Countries; and it is reported 
ce that ſhe who ſuckled Alcibiades was a Spartan (b). ” 

To return; new-born Infants were at Athens commonly wrapped 
in a Cloth, wherein was repreſented the Gorgon's Head, becauſe 
that was deſcribed in the Shield of Minerva, the Protectreſs of that 
City, whereby, it may be, Infants were committed to the God- 
deſs's Care. Another End of it might be, to put them in mind, 
when arrived at Mens Eftate, that they were to imitate ſuch noble 
and generous Ren as were there repreſented ; or to be an hap- 
py Omen of their future Valour; for which Reaſons it was like- 
wiſe cuſtomary to lay them upon Bucklers ; thus Hercules and his 
Brother Iphiclus were placed by Alemena (c); 


HexxN i, Srxapluey tov my & Middne 
 Aanpdun, x, wen viomreo! Let, | 
AugeTiegwc Ax oror, i £vnAnonon ahtuot”, 
Xa ν ngricuiay tnx acre, ma IT Ys 
AjugiTeewy Kev 0nAoY! dmonunduot . 


Alcides ten Months old, a vig'rous Child, 
Alcmena ted, and laid him on a Shield, | 
(The Shield from Prerelus Amphitryo won, 
A great, auſpicious Cradle for his Son) 

With younger Iphiclus of Human Race, 
No Part of him was drawn from Fove's Embrace. 


Mr. Creech. 


— 


(a) Hymno in Fovem. v. 44. (6) Plutarchus Lycurgo. ( c) Des- 
The 


criti Idyll. xd. initio. 
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The Lacedemonians ſtrictly obſerved this Ceremony, whence 


Nonnus (a) 3 


2 Aatwvidtc on VAR 
Tliag wdivgmv in fuxuxnete forizg, 


On a round Buckler the Laconian Dames 
Lay down their Burthen of Child-birth _—_—_ 


In other Places they placed their Infants in a thing bearing ſome 
reſemblance to whatever ſort of Life they deſigned them for. No- 
thing was more common than to put them in Vans, or Convenien- 
cies to winnow Corn, in Greek Aius, Which were deſigned as 
Omens of their future Riches and Affluence (b). This was not al- 
ways a real Van, but commonly an Inſtrument bearing the Figure 


of it, compoſed of Gold, or other Materials. Thus Callimachus tells 


us Nemej7s placed young Jupiter in a golden Van (c); 


. N 5 naiprory *Adphoeia = 
Alx tt Npuglie, | 


In a Gold Van Nemeſis laid you to fleep. 


One thing more is to be obſerved concerning the Athenians before 


we diſmiſs this Head, z. that it was a common Practice among 


them, eſpecially in Families of Quality, to place their Infants on 


Dragons of Gold; which Cuſtom was inſtituted by Minerva, in me- 
mory of Erichthonius, one of their Kings, who had Feet like thoſe 
of Serpents, and being expoſed to the wide World when an Infant, 
was committed by that Goddeſs to the Cuſtody of two vigilant Dra- 
gons. Euripides has largely accounted for this Ceremony, when 


he ſpeaks of Creuſa's Son, whom ſhe bore to Apollo (d); 


--- -»--- Og d NS 4e, 

Tings & nee id, a Brier 
Eie Ttunty dee, Emp nuvzem Ses, 
Kpivode xndxlivnory we Drs phuor 

Koihne & anime . Wes ye x, 
Leo bv Vapray owguort, Ty Te JWovss 
Rei xeivw 43 n Aug x0py 

®preg) magetlhtarm goratgs erde, 
Atorw Jegnorre;, mapdires AY\avern 
Aidtorr outer 6 80 Epefeid v 
NEO mc Ni den & xpvonndmue 
Tpipeiy Tixva, | 


CRORE IF y ooh, . 4 . 
PP,” -» * : * 


K a — I 3 WW 


1 
% 


(a) Dionyfiacis lib. xli. (6) Etymologici Auctor. Callim ichi Scholi- 
es in verſum ſequentem. (e) Hymno in Jorem. (4) Ion. v. 15. 
5 5 Y 4 8 The 
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The Time ſhe reckon'd being out, a Boy | 
5 She was deliver'd of, the which ſhe expos'd 

In the {ame cloſe, convenient Receſs, 

Where the brisk God her Maiden-fruits had cropt; 

In a round Box ſhe there the Infant left 

To periſh, as the ancient Cuſtom was, 

Experienced by old Erichthonius. 

Since him Minerva to Aglaura gave, 

That ſhe might with her Siſters bring him up, 

Two Dragons being Guards; the Cuſtom hence 

Is by Erechtbeus's Daughters thus obſerv'd, 
To nurſe up carefully and Children tend 


Entwin d within the Folds of golden Serpents. J. A. 


The Poet has likewiſe given us the ſame Account of this Cuſtom 
towards the latter End of this Tragedy (a). | > | 
On the fifth Day after the Birth, the Midwives having firſt pu- 
ified themſelves by wafhing their Hands, ran round the Fire- 
Hearth with the Infant in their Arms, thereby, as it were, enter- 
ing it into the Family, and putting it under the Protection of the 
Houlchold-Gods, to whom the Hearth ſerved inſtead of an Altar; 
hence the Day was called &2owap/cr i or (which was the 
more uſual Name) Au eiH,¾nd it was celebrated as a Feſtival, 


with great Expreſſions of Joy; they received Gifts from their 


Friends. If the Child was a Male, their Doors were decked with 


an Olive Garland; if a Female, with Wooll, in token of the 


Work Women were to be employed about. The Cheer conſiſted 
of divers Sorts of things, among which «cx #&r, Colervort,, was always 
onc, which the Athenian Midwives uſed to adminiſter to Women 
in Child-bed, as conducing to create Milk. The whole Ceremony 
is d:{crived in the following Verſes of Ephippus, cited by Atheneus 
(4), molt of which, ſome Varieties in the reading excepted, the 
{ame Author citcs in another place out of Eubulus (c); 


—.—.— Exeila rut ' 

O ga- d, de i cgi T upon, 
Oy uric Kyu) pris umegaas dtc; 
Hh fjHjZ luv, er ole 50e 

Omar Te C xe p nos uss, 

Even * ale p4parr hair lo, 
TIviyev 78 Tag ay pve cyWnizy 
Time Te 47 ac 9 ui N 5 aniy\i;, 
Kaus . N Hin onmd\ay 
TI 76 ToMas mAtxlavag bs eg gc, 
nien 7% ig Auer dug ah, eg 5 


- 
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(a) V. 1427. (6) Lib. IX. cap. it. p. 370. Edit. Caſaub. 
( Lib. II. cap. xxv. p. 6. — 5 
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But what's the Reaſon that no Crown is plac'd 
Before the Doors, nor grateful Victim ſlain, 
Whoſe frying Fat delights the ſmelling Senſe, 
When th' joytul Amphidromia are kept, 

In which is toaſted Cherſonefian Cheeſe, 

And. Coleworts ty'd in Bundles ſceth'd in Oil, 
And Linnets, Doves, Thruſhes, and Cuttle- fiſh, 
And Calamary dreſs'd, and cat in common, 

And Folypus s Claws with Care procur'd 

To drink em down amidſt their leſs mix'd Cups? 


The ſeventh Day was likewiſe honour'd wich Feſtival Solema. 
ties, that being the Time the Child was commonly named; to cele- 


brate this Day was called :6N»&zcx. The Reaſon why the Child's 


Name was impoſed on this Day, was, zn ie der 75 comes, be- 
cauſe by this time they began to conceive Hopes that it would live; 
for weakly Infants, u TAfige dyap4) ges Tic Sus, common- 
ly die hefore the ſeventh, as we are informed by Ariſtotle in 
Harpocration (a). 

Some kept the eighth Day after the Infant's Birth, calling that 
the 1e . mutex, natalis, Birth-day, becauſe folemnized in 


memory of the Child's Nativity. The ſame Day was kept every 


Year after during the Child's Life. The {ame Day was alſo obſer- 
ved by the Jeg for their Circumciſion, as hath been remarked by 


the ancient Interpreter upon the following Paſſage of Terexce (b): 


porro autem Geta 
Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit : 
Porro alio autem, ubi erit puero natalis dies. 


Others named their Children upon the tenth Day aſter their. 
Birth, on which alſo they invited their Friends to an Entertain- 
ment, and offered Sacrifices to the Gods. Euripides mentions this 


Cuitom ( (c); 


Tis ot OED e diy mou wrhygoty j 
What Mother on the tenth Day nam'd you? 
The lame b 110 mention'd by Ariftphanes (4); 
ones” Ode whe das cm it, 
K:4 T&rou' warts Ei way 7) Vin, 


On the tenth Day I offer'd Sacrifice, 
And, as a Child's, her Name impas'd, 


* 


2 1 _ We — - a 0 „ 2 7 - * — : * 


(a) Vide ict. (5) Phormion. Act. I. Sten. I. (c) gi 
ſtagment. v. 14. (4) Avibus p. 564. Edit. Amſteloddam. 
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Some will have the tenth to be the ſame with Aupdezw, but 
(however ſome Perſons might join the two Solemnities) they were 
commonly diſtin& : to celebrate this Day was called Nxg7lw den, 
Se NS den, u rlu, Sede, (). 

It may be obſerved, that when the Child received its Name, 
whether upon the tenth, or any other Day, a conſiderable Number 
of Friends were preſent. This Cuſtom was not only obſerved by 
the Grecians, but at Rome, and in moit other Parts of the World; 
the chief End whereof ſeems to have been to prevent Controverſies 
that might afterwards ariſe, when the Child came into Buſineſs, 
and was under ſeveral Civil Relations, it his Name was not cer- 
tainly known. | | 5 

The Child's Father uſually impoſed the Name. There was a 
Law at Athens whereby Fathers were authorized to give Names to 
their Children, and to alter them as often as they pleaſed (3). In 
impoſing Names they obſerved no conſtant Rule, yet it was com- 
mon to chuſe ſome of their moſt eminent Anceſtors, whoſe Name 


they deſired ſhould be continued to Poſterity, as an Honour to them- } 


ſelves and their Family, and a perpetual Remembrance to ſtir up 
their Children to the Imitation of great Examples. 'Thus we find 
the Names of Pyrrhus, Philip, Ptolemy, &c. preſerved in ſeveral of 
their Suceeſſors. Dpian ſpeaks of Proxenus deſcended from one Har- 
modius, and the Father of another (c). Plutarch ſays Thucydides 
was the Son of Olorus, who derived his Name from one of his An- 
ceſtors (4). Ariſtophanes makes Callias both the Father and Son 
of Hipponicus (e). 


Irin O- Kabi, nd; Imrorizs Ka 


Laſtly, (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) we are aſſured by 
Euſtathius that this was a Cuſtom of very great Antiquity (F). The 
ſame ſeems to have been frequent in moſt other Nations. Few of 
the Roman Families but what afford continual Inſtances of this na- 
ture. Hannibal the Carthaginian bore his Grandfather's Name: 
And we find Zachary's Friends in St. Lyke's Goſpel ſtrangely ſur- 
prized when his Son the Baptiſt was called John, becauſe none of 
his Relations were known by that Name. 

The Actions of Parents were frequently perpetuated by the Names 
of their Children, as Euſtathius oblerves (g). So Cleopatra, or ra- 
ther Marpiſſa (for Euſtathius and the old Scholiaſt are of different 
Opinions herein) was called Halcyone, becauſe when ſhe was ra- 
viſhed by Apollo, her Mother was no leſs afflicted than the Halcyon 
is wont to be for the Loſs of her Young (Y). 


— TC 


1 
2 


(ga) De his diebus videndi Pollux Lib. I. cap. I. Ariſtoteles Hiſt. 

Animal. lib. VII. cap. XII. Hehychius, Suidas, Harpocration, Etymo- 
logici Auctor, Phavorinus in vv. (6) Demoſthenes Orat. adv. Beotum 
i be (c) Schol. in Demoſihenis Orat. de male obita lega- 


tione. (4) Cymone. (e) Avibus. (f) Iliad. fe p. 441.Edit. Bil. | 


g Lliad. i. p. 5 13. (V) Iliad. i. 557. 
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9 mT. & ui murhp #4; D {Hp 
Ax, ö o Emwrvucy, £1ix ap dur ie 
M imp, , Anwird- mum > dimev {Ly vom, 
FEN ore py ixgipyOr dvipmacs N Amiinay, 


Hal:yone the Maid her Parents call'd, 
*Cauſe, Halcyon like, her Mother much bewail'd 
Her wretched Fate, when by Apollo raviſh'd, 


Hector's Son Scamandrius was named by the Trojans, Aftyanax, be- 
cauſe his Father was * g %%, the Defender of the City 
Troy 3 for the original Signification of %% is no more than a Sa- 
yiour or Defender, whence the Gods are commonly called dig. 
The Story is in Homer (a); 


. —— Aug I) dugimO- iy avi 
Paid” Sn nin Xr am\bpeot, vimor amor, 
ExToerd lu edyamiriy, anyuey die KG, 
Toy þ ExTwp nghicoue Te-, exor, xurtp of aver 
 Aguivant', 1  iper Ie Exmop, 


'The Royal Babe upon her Breaſt was laid, 
Who, like the Morning Star, his Beams diſplay'd ; 
Scamandrius was his Name, which Hector gave 
From that fair Flood which Lion's Wall did lave ; 
But him Afyanax the Trojans call, ; 
From his great Father, who defends the Wall. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Des was called Oqναν , Na w 4e + Ah,, from the 
Anger of his Grandfather Auto/ycus, as Homer reports, when he in- 
troduces Auto/ycus thus ſpeaking to Les Parents (b) 3 


TauCess ], Jujamip Th, TiN? ou fs ne Anu. 
Tro M02 8 7% % Gd vatu Or TH” naw 
Ard e 112 yuvmtiy avi ors Txhvoo reg), 

Ts Od uc ang ig $7 upLy, => o=n mmm 


Son, 'tis my Pleaſure that my Grand-child be 
(And, Daughter, you obſerve too what I fay) 
Ulyges call'd, 'tis that I'd have his Name, 
Becauſe when much enrag'd I hither came. 


Mens own Actions, Complexions, or Condition, frequently gave 


occaſion to their Names. Thus Ozdiprs was named u w old ei 
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y — 8 as — 
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a Toes, whence Seneca introduces an Old Man thus ſpeaking to 


him (c); 
(4) Liad, 80 399. (5) O v. v. 406. (c) Oedip. v. 812. 
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* 


Forata ferro gefſtras vieſtigia, | 
Tumore nactus nomen ac vitio pedum. 


Your Feet were bord with Iron, from which ſore 
And ſwelling 'Tumour you receiv'd your Name. 


Achilles's Son was firſt called Hose, from his ruddy Complexion, 
or the Colour of his Hair, afterwards Nwmireu®r, from underta- 
king the Management of the Trej an War when very young. To 
mention other Inſtances is needleſs, wherefore J ſhall conclude this 
Head with P/utarch's Words, wherein we have an Account of the Ro- 
man as well as the Grecian Method in impoſing Names (a). Hence 
(i. e. from the taking of Corioli the ehief City of the Yo!ſcians) 
ce Caius Marcius had his third Name of Coriolanus, whence it is 
„ maniicſt that Caizzs was a perſonal proper Name; that the ſe- 
© cond, or Sirname of Marcius, was a Name in common to his Fa- 
« mily ; and that the third Roman Appellative was a peculiar Note 
* of Diſtinction drawn afterwards, and impoſed for ſome particular 
« Action, Fortune, Shape, Feature, or Virtue of him that bore it. 
« For thus alſo the Grecians in old Time were wont to fix an ad- 
56 ditiona] Character on their Great Men for any famous Atchieve- 
& ment, ſuch as Zwrw, 7. e. Saviour; and Kanivrm®Tr, renowned 
« for Victory; or to expreſs ſomething remarkable in their Shape 
* or Features, as Sou, Gorge-belly, and Tyr nde, Eagle-noſed; 28 
« likewiſe upon account of their Virtue and Kindnets, as *&#94- 
cer, a Benefactor, and $:«4%eG, a Lover of his Brethren; 
* or from their unuſual Felicity and good Fortune, as FA 
Happy, a Name given to the ſecond Prince of Battus's Family. 
Several Kings had Names appropriated to them in Reproach and 
«.Mockery, as Antigonus that of aden, i. e. one liberal only in 
< the future, fince he was always promiſing, but never came to 
Performance; and Ptolemy, who was ſtiled A -, for the fond 
Opinion he had of his own Wit and Pleaſantneſs. This latter 
« Kind of Denomination by way of Raillery the Romans did very 
much dclight in; for one of the Metelli was ſirnamed by them 
«& A Jvperri, becauſe he had for a long time together walked 
*.about with his Head bound up, by reaſon of an Utcer in his 
Forehead. There are ſome who even at this day derive Names 
from certain caſual Incidents at their Nativity; one, for Inſtance, 
* who happens to be born when his Father is abroad in a foreign 
« Country, they term Proculus; another born after his Father's 
« Deceaſe they ſtile paſibumus; and when Twins come into the 
* World, whereof one dies at the Birth, the Survivor is called 
Hapiſcus. Nay, they vie to denominate not only their Sy//a's and 
Niger, i. e. Men of a pimpled Vifage, or ſwarthy Complexion, 
& but their Cæci and Claudii, i. e. the Blind and Lame, from fuck 
Corporal Elemiſhes and Defects, thus wilely accuſtoming their, 
People not to reckon the Loſs of Sight, ox any other Bodily Miſ- 
„fortune, as a Matter of Ignominy and Diſgrace, but that they 
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| (2) Marcio Coriolans. | 
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« ſhould anſwer to ſuch Names without Shame or Confuſion, no 
« otherwiſe than to the molt familiar Compellations. | 
Sometimes they took a more compendious Way to diſpoſe of their 
Children, either killing them outright, or expoſing them in ſome 
deſart Place, or elſewhere, to the Mercy of Fortune. To do the 
latter of theſe they termed cxri%0w, or S 3 ; nor was it ac- 
counted a criminal or blame-worthy Action, but permitted by ſome 


Lawgivers, and expreſsly encouraged and commanded by others. 


The Lacedæmonians are remarkable for their Behaviour in this 
Matter, for they allowed not Fathers to nouriſh their Children 
when inclined to do it, but obliged them to carry all their new- 
born Infants to certain Tryers, who were ſome of the graveſt Men 
in their own Tribe, and kept their Court at a Place called At v, 
where they carefully viewed ſuch as were. brought to them ; if 
they found them luſty and well- favoured, they gave Order for their 
Education, and allotted a certain Proportion of Land for their 
Maintenance ; but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them to be 
caſt into a deep Cavern in the Earth near the Mountain Taygetus, 
as thinking 1t neither for the Good of the Children themſelves, nor 
for the Publick Intereſt, that they ſhould be brought up, ſince Na- 
ture had both denied them the Means of Happineſs in their own 
Particular, and of being {ſerviceable to the Publick, by not enduing 


them with a ſufficient Meaſure of Health and Strength. On this 


Account it was that new-born Infants were bathed in Wine (a), as 
has been already obſerved. The Place into which the Lacedæ mo- 
nians caſt their Infants was called aw9%?), whence 75135 is uſu- 
ally taken for expoſing with a deſign to deſtroy ; whereas «Ti: <0 
commonly bears a milder Senſe ; for many Perſons expoſed their 
Children, when they were not willing they ſhould periſh, only be- 
cauſe they were unable to maintain them; Daughters eſpecially 


were thus treated, as requiring more Charges to educate and ſettle 


them in the World than Sons; whence the Saying cited out of Pi- 
dib, | | 

Cy ie mc xd ringe mc wy TUY) 

Ovar I mnaivnn xd! M. 


A Man tho' poor will not expoſe his Son, | 
Bud if he's rich will ſcarce preſerve his Daughter. 


The Thebans diſliked this barbarous Cuſtom, having a Law where. 
by the Practice of it was made capital; ſuch as were not of Ability 
to provide for their Children, were ordered to carry them as ſoon 
as born to the Magiſtrates, ' who were obliged to take care for their 
Maintenance, and when they were grown up, uſed them as Slaves, 
taking their Service as a Recompenſe for the Charges and Trouble 
they hid been put to (2). WE” 

Children were uſually expoſed in their Swaddling-clothes, and 
laid in a Veſſel; thus Ion wid expoſed by Creuſa (c); 


— 


(a) P Intarchus Lycurgo. (6) Milian. Var. Hiſt. lib. II. cap. VII. 
(c) Euripides Tone, v. 16. 
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-A x4 Ppig®- 

Fis Twmy view £m nyo To 
Kpizors, xi, we Irevs vor 
Keians & di e ivlegye nuxha, 


The Infant firſt ſhe in a Veſſel put, _ 
'Then in that Den, where with the God before 
Herſelf had lain, ſhe it expos'd to die. 


Ar lip banes calls it is cus, ſpeaking of Oedipus (a) 3 


—— Aur 54% | 
Xetpuw rr 570. ESE, &y g edlu g. 


"Tis ſometimes 3 x res, whence Wel gen is the ſame with 
buli did, and xvTerrzo with indins (5). 


The Parents frequently tied Jewels and Rings to the Children 
they expoſed, or any other thing, whereby they might afterwards 
diſcover them, if Providence took care for their Safety. Another 
Deſign in thus adorning theſe Infants was, either to encourage ſuch 


as found them to nouriſh and educate them if alive, or to give them 


Human Burial if dead. The laſt of theſe Reaſons is age by 
Euripides, t of Nerd (c c); 


— —— - Hy a my f- vid ls 
Tixya 3 SN, ws Savepco. 


| Her coſtly Robe ſhe o'er the Infant caſt, 
And left it to expire. | 


Terence introduces Sfrrata aſſigning another Reaſon for this pn 
ctice, when ſhe relates how ſhe had cauſed her Daughter to be 
expoſed, to ſave her from her Husband Chremes, who had ſtraitly 
commanded that ſhe ſhould be put to death (4 ) 


Ut ffulte & miſeræ omnes ſumus 
Religioſæ; cum exponendam do illi, de digito aunulum 
Detraho, & eum dico ut una cum puella exponeret, 
Si moreretur, ne expers partis efſet de noftris bonts. 


We are all tender ſuperſtitious Fools : 

So when I firſt deliver'd up my Child 

To be expos'd, I firaight pulPd off my Ring, 
And bad the Man to leave it with the Girl ; ; 

So had ſhe there deceas'd, ſhe ſtill had kept 

Some Pledge that would note my former Love. 


_— 
— 


(4) Ranis. (6b) He * Loc. cit. v. 16 (A Heauton. 
Att. IV. Sc. 10 5 00 / Before 
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Before the Concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſſary to add 
ſomething concerning the Purification of Women coming out of 
Child-bed, for during their lying there they were looked on as pol- 
luted ; whence the Athenians enacted a Law that no Woman ſhould 
bring forth in Delos, an Iſland conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe the 
Gods were believed to have an Averſion to all ſorts of Pollution. 
Ipbigenia in Euripides tells us, that no Perſon who was guilty of 
Murder, or had touched a Woman in Child-bed, or a dead Corpſe, 
could be admitted to Diana's Altar (a); | ; 
======--—- Beg wh U rie dJ pore, 

H MoXeiag, 5 Vexps Fig Rte, 
Bopy drtipyi, wwonejy ws nysujen. 


They who by theſe Pollutions are defil'd, 

By Murder, Childbed, or but touch'd the Dead, 
Let them, as Things unhallow'd, be deny'd 

T” approach Diana's Altar. 


When the fortieth Day came, the Danger of Childbirth being 
then over, they kept a Feſtival, called from the Number of the Day 


nemexoc'e; at this time the Woman, having been before puri- 


fed by waſhing, entered into ſome of the Temples, moſt commonly 
Diana's, which from her Labour till that time ſhe was not allowed 


to do (4) ; here ſhe returned Thanks for her ſafe Delivery, and 


offered Sacrifices. It was likewiſe the Cuſtom to preſent her Gar- 


ments to Diana, who acquired hence the Sirname of X/wm c); and 


Women after their firſt Child did farther offer their Zonaæ to the 


fame Goddeſs, who was on that account called Avn@Qurm, and had 


a Temple at Athens dedicated to her under that Title (d). 


CHAP. XV. 


Of their different Sorts of Children, Wills, Inheritances ; 
the Duties of Children to their Parents, &c. 


T HE Scholiaſt on Homer makes four different Sorts of Children. 


. I. OI yrionts, or Idris, Children born in lawful Marriage. 
2. Ol voden, thoſe born of Concubines or Harlots. 3. Oi oximer, 
whoſe Fathers were not known, wherein they were diſtin- 
guiſned from the former. 4. Oi mzpSniz, ſuch as were born 


of Women, who, though vitiated before Marriage, were ſtill taken 


* 


_— * —_ 


(a) Iphigen. Taur. v. 280. (6) Cenſorinus de Natal. Cap. XI. 
() Callimachi Scholiaftes Hymn. I. (4) Apollonii Scholiaſ?es. 


for 
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for Virgins. This and other Diviſions of Children I ſhall paſs by 
only raking notice of three Sorts. 9 ; 
1. Line, lawfully begotten. 


comprehend the three latter Sorts of Children before mentioned. 
3. ©, adopted. | | 
It will be neceſſary to add ſomething more concerning every one 
f of theſe. Firſt, thoſe were reputed lawfully begotten who were 
| begotten in Jawful Marriage, which was meaſured by different 
| Rules, as the Affairs of every State required. In ſome Places, who- 
ever had a Citizen for his Father, tho' his Mother was a Foreign- 
er; in others, thoſe alſo who were born of free Women, when 
their Fathers were Foreigners, paſſed for legitimate, and inheri- 
ted the Freedom of the City they were born in, and all Privileges 
conſequent thereto. Moſt Commonwealths at their firſt Conſtitution, 
and after great Loſſes of Inhabitants by War, Plagues, or other 
ways, ſeem to have taken this Courſe to repleniſh and ſtrengthen 
their Country with People ; but when that Exigence ceaſed, and 
it became neceſſary to rettrain the too great Increaſe of free Citi- 
zens, they commonly enacted that none ſhould be eſteemed legiti- 
mate but ſuch as were deſcended from Parents both Citizens (a), 
which Order was diſpenſed with or abrogated as oft as freſh Occa- 
fions required. This may be obſerved at Athens in Pericles's Times; 
for when Pericles was in a flouriſhing Condition, and had Sons 
lawfully begotten, he propoſed that Solon's old Law ſhould be revi- 
ved, whereby 'twas ordered that they enly ſhould be reputed true 
Citizens of Athens whoſe Parents were both Athenians, whereup- 
| on almoſt 5000 loſt their Freedom, and were ſold for Slaves. But 
| Pericles himſelf afterwards having loſt all his legitimate Sons, ſo 
far prevailed with the Athenians, that they cancelled the Law, and 
yielded that he might enrol] his natural Son in the Regiſter of his 
own Ward by his Paternal Name, which was a thing the Nö, 
natural Children, were uncapable of, as having nothing to do with 
| 8 the Name, Family (4), or Eſtate of their Father, as neither were 
1 they allowed to intermeddle in Sacred or Civil Affairs. For fear 
j any Perſon ſhould infinuate ſuch Children into the City-Regiſter, 
wherein all the Citizens Names were kept, they made ſevere Scru- 
tinies in every Borough, which was termed du e c), where- 
by all Perſons not duly qualified were ejected from the City. There 
was alſo a Court of Juſtice in the Cynoſarges, à Place in the Sub- 
urbs of Athens, where Examination was made concerning ſuch Per- 
ſons. Nor were ſuch as had only one Parent an 4:henian, though 
allowed the Freedom of Athens, reputed equal to ſuch as were A4the- 
nian of the whole Blood; for we find in P/utarch (d), that when 
theſe performed their Exerciſes at the Schools within the City, 
thoſe of the half Blood, with the Foreigners, were only allowed to 
ecxerciſe at Cynoſarges, where was a Gymnaſium dedicated to Hercules, 


— 


m — 


tes Avibus. (e) Harporration. (d] Themiſtocle. 


who 
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2. Nido, born of Harlots, which Word in a large Senſe may 


(c) Arifoteles Politic. lib. ILL. cap. V. (i) Ariſepbanis Schulia- 


TAS 0 5 
7 
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by who himſelf was illegitimate, as not being deſcended from two im- 
3 mortal Gods, but having a mortal Woman for his Mother. 'Themi- 
fracles, my Author tells us, offended at his Reproach, perſuaded di- 

ay vers of the young Noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exers 


ciſe themſelves at Cynoſarges, whereby he ſeemed (faith he) with 
| ſome Ingenuity to take away the Diſtinction between the truly No- 
ne ble and the Stranger, and between thoſe of the whole and thoſe 
ye of the half Blood of Athens. But of this Practice I have treated 


nt more largely in one of the precedent Books (4). | 

8 There was never any Time that I know of (whatever ſome may * 
n- pretend to the contrary) when Illegitimacy was not reputed a Diſ- 
en grace, unleſs in thoſe Ages wherein Men lived without Laws and 
i- Government, allowing promiſcuous Mixtures, and all other Sorts of 
” Uncleanneſs. Euſtathius will have Concubines and their Sons, to 
n, have been as honourable as their Wives and Sons begotten in laws 
er ful Marriage, about the time of the Trojan War (5) ; but the whole 
n Courſe of Antiquity ſeems to be clearly againſt him; for I do not find 
id one ſingle Inſtance in any ancient Author which can countenance 
i. this Opinion. It is poſſible indeed that Concubines might ſometimes 
i. have greater Reſpect than lawful Wives, Baſtards than legitimate 
) Children, but that was owing to the partial Affections of Husbands, 
1 which Women by their ſuperiour Beauty and Arts of Inſinuation 
; might gain, but can by no means be attributed to the Practice of 
15 thoſe Times. The chief Reaſon Faſtathius alledges is, that Aga- 
- nemnon calls Teucer NS, when encouraging him to ſight, at 
6 which time it would have been very improper to have given him 
A opprobrious Language. The Hero's Words run thus (c: 

t == | tov 451 

0 Tebase, din Ah, Tae, niiegs Nady, 

d BAM“ & Ts a der N pb Ode % N, 

$ Pate; m on Tixapwn, & o eee S 26, 

: | Ke en vide mp #51 xf @ rl e. 

e Teucer, you much lov'd Grecian Chief advance, 

r If you'd your Sire's or Country's Fame enhance; 

; Without delay let ſome Exploit be done 

4 Worthy your Country, worthy Telamor, 

— Who in your Nonage ſhew'd his gen'rous Care z 

e For tho' of ſpurious Birth, he held you dear, 

— At his own Table brought you up. H. H. 
1 In which Words Agamemnon excites Teucer, the natural Son of Te- 
. lamon, to behave himſelf with Courage, by two Reaſons; firſt, that 
: ſo doing he would be inſtrumental in delivering the Grecians from 
their Enemies, who daily got Ground of them; the other, that 
ſuch an Action would be a Credit to his Father, whoſe Honour he 


es 


—_ * * —_ A 


* 5 1 * : - * — eo 


* (a) n ix (% Iliad g'. p. 599. Edlt. Baſil. (c Liad. 
| v. 281. 
ö Vol. II. A eught 
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ought to have a more tender Concern for, fince he had received 
ſuch extraordinary Benefits from him, as having, notwithſtanding 
his Illegitimacy, been carefully educated, and that not in any re- 


mote Place, where he might have been, neglected, but under Jela- 


mon's own Eye, and in his own Houſe. This is ſo far from eſta- 
bliſhing an Equality between legitimate Children and | Baſtards, 
that it evidently ſhews the contrary, the Particle mp after Ni%y 
plainly implying that ſuch, Care of Baſtards was ſomething more 
than common in thoſe Days. Nor can the Poet be blamed for ma- 


king Agamemnon call him by fuch a Name, fince the Thing was no 
Secret, but known to all the Grecians, and which, no doubt, ap- 


peared every Day from Teucer's ſubmiſſive Behaviour to 4jax, his 
half Brother, and the lawiul Son of Telamon. As a Confirmation 
of what I have ſaid, I ſhall add the Words of Agamemnon in So- 
pbocles, ſpoken likewiſe to Teucer, whence it will appear what Dif- 
ference there was between the Sons of lawful Wives and thoſe of 
Concubines, and in particular concerning Texcer, how great a Diſ- 
grace it was to him to be the Son of a Captive and Concubine, tio 
his Mother was of the Race of Kings (2); | 


i qu m dend fist do[imen wot 
Tu nd nuwy wd' avutriwxlei ôRνi, 

Ei wi # % r ννεν ] Of eget. 

H Texts dv wilege WN d 
Ta Uountte, nan” due adbirigat, 
or dd, , Ts un dili gn umy, 
lan gegluyer in vavdpyyr N 

Hrs Axaidy 87 gs de Ʒ ; Fo 
A abe apr, us ou ene, A lag T- 
Tabr a du, lata oe du Nav K 


I am inform'd that with opprobrious Speech 
You, Vaſſal, you born of a Slave of War, 
Have dar'd beſpatter Agamemnon's Fame, 

And yet thy heinous Crime is unreveng'd: 
How hadſt thou ſwell'd if come of nobler Birth, 
Who arrogantly now defend'ſt the Cauſe 
Of one that is no more; a Lifeleſs Corpſe; 
Dar'ſt to deny our dread Authority, 

_ Whilſt 4jax truly muſt be own'd a Chief: 
Gods ! do ſuch Words become a ſervile Mouth: & of 


Some will have only the natural Children of Kings and Perſons of 
Quality to have been equal to thoſe who were lawfully begotten. 
It may be true that ſuch Children were above the legitimate ones 
of private Perſons, but that they were of the ſame Dignity with the 


legitimate Children of Princes, does not appear; nay, the contrary 


ene 


; WY F 6 . 8 e as — 
* 


LA * — — 


(a) Ajace v. 1250. bk 


haud longe a fine. 
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is manifeſt from the fore-mentioned Example of Teucer, both whoſe 
Parents were Princes. The ſame might be proved by other Inſtan- 
ces, whereof I ſhall only mention one; 'tis that of Ion, who had 
Apollo for his Father, and Crenſa, the Wife of an Athenian King, 
for his Mother, and yet is introduced « Euripides complaining of 


his hard Fortune in being illegitimate (a) 
——— Ely gator This ayuTo bore; 
Kxeivac ASlwag, th incionulor HO, 
Iv eite ds ,s walnwo@r 

| Ialege r immune nav wy volouhe 1 
Kat .Wũ ʃw % aereid Or, dane = Or 
Mundy % 1 r chal” & nitaboo . | 


"Tis rumor'd that the famous Athens Sons 
Were there produc'd, and there have ever livd; 
Then where ſhall wretched I intrude myſelf, 
Who am on two Accounts moſt deſperate, | 
A Baſtard Son; and of a Stranger too ? 
And to compleat my moſt opprobriqus Fate, 
Am moſt infirm; on theſe Accounts ſhall I 
Be there deſpis'd, and made a publick Scorn. H. H. 


It may indeed be objected, that (as Ser-ius obſerves) natural Chil- 
dren ſometimes ſucceeded in their Father's Kingdoms; but that 
only happened, as the ſame Author tells us, for want of legitimate 
Iſſue; nor was it always allowed in ſuch Caſes. In ſome Places 
the Baſtards of private Perſons likewiſe inherited the Eſtate of 
their Fathers, having no lawful Children or Relations, as appears 
from an Athenian Law cited by Demo/#henes (b). But where there 
were Relations, Baſtards had no Share, as is plain from a Dialogue 
between Piſthetærus and Hercules in Ariſtophanes, where Hercules 
having been perſuaded by Neptune that he was Heir apparent to 

upiter, is undeceived by Piſtheterusz, who tells him, that being 
legitimate he had no Right of Inheritance; and to confirm what 
he ſaid, repeats Solon's Law concerning this Affair. The Paſſage 
is long, but being pertinent to this place, and containing a true Ac- 


count of the Athenian Practice, muſt not be omitted (c); 


FE. OCIH⁰ͥ rev; Y el 0% aftngite); 
Arp ws zu, Sermoyupnopy, Iva ti mw vegots* 
Atalanta o' © $60", w moms ov, 

Tay ny rio u 4 Ane pirexi one | 
kam ch vie „9 d, xs yin». 
HP. E „s; m Net; DE. Xu % mh ala, 
Qy 4 Ene tung! 1 e av gone 
Exizxvest 7%) mn AO Hu dtueſe, 
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(a) Tone, v. 589. (“) Orat. in Macartatum. (c) Avilus, 
2 2 ore 
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Ta „n YonSyiouw 3 IE. O vouO- abr d fd, _ : 
Obr. 5 Nooeidiy repr@', oc n Cl ms. . 
Ard F ra Tv F TaTPwuy P01 Cai | | in la 
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PI. Alas! how ſtrangely he comes over you? Vi £ 
But hark you in your Ear; thus much Ill ſay, by « 
Your Uncle, tho' you know it not, would trick you; the 
And truly, if the Tenour of the Laws | 1640 
Were now conſulted, you'd not have an Ace * 
Of that Eſtate your Father leaves behind; Part 
For you're a Baſtard, not Legitimate. 0 
HER. Hows this you fay ? Am I a Baſtard then? whe 
Pu. Fove of a Stranger by a ſtol'n Embrace | 2 
Begot you; but why do you ſuſpect it, 1 5 A 
Since if but any of his Sons were born E:5 
Of lawful Birth, Pallas were not an Heireſs ? her 
HER. What if he leave all to his Baſtard Son ? P ole 
PI. The Law won't ſuffer that; but Neptune firſt, * 
Who now ſo much extols you, all will ſeize, por 
Being his lawful Brother. But the Law thel 
Which Solon made III willingly recite : _ 
« Paſtards ſhall not be numbred in the Roll Ml 
« Of Kindred, whilſt the lawful Children live, Ran 
And for Defect of ſuch, the next a-kin te 
| « Shall then enjoy the Goods of the Deceas d. H. I the 
Where though Pifheterus tells Hercules that the Law would not 
| permit him to have 56a , yet that muſt be interpreted of 
an equal Portion of the Inheritance, which he could not have 
whilſt his Father had Relations, who were Heirs by Law ; for 
3 even Baſtards were allowed ſome Share in their Father's Eſtate. 
Abraham 1s ſaid to have given Portions to the Sons of his Concu- | 
bines, reſerving the Inheritance for his legitimate Son IJſaac (a); ö 
and the Athenian Law giver allowed them 500 Drachms, or 5 At- F 0 
tick Pounds, which were termed , a Baſtard's Portion (5): WV: 
This was afterwards raiſcd to 1000 Drachms, or 10 Attick Pounds the 
In ſome places the Fortune of Baſtards depended on their Father's 2 
8 _ 2 * —_— a . A 3 a — ( 
(a) Ceneſ. cap. xxy. G. (b) Ariltophanis Scholiaftes in loeum ei- Le 


tat. Suidas, v. Pleaſure, 


\ 


Pleaſure, who had liberty to take them into their own Family, and 
make them equal Sharers with their legitimate Children, the Pri- 
vilege of dividing the Eſtate only reſerved to the latter. An Ex- 
ample whereof we have in two Sons, one of which being begotten 
in lawful Marriage, the other of a Slave, the Diviſion of their com- 
mon Inheritance belonged to the former, ho placed on one fide 
the whole Eſtate, on the other his half Brother's Mother, fo re- 
ducing him to a Neceſlity of 3 his Mother continue in Slavery, 
or depriving himſelf of his whole Portion (2). 

Thoſe who had no legitimate Sons, were obliged by the Athenian 
Laws to leave their Eſtates to their Daughters, who were confined 
to marry their neareſt Relations, otherwiſe to forleit their Inheri- 
tance, as we find to have been practiſed likewiſe by the Jeros, ma- 
ny of whoſe Laws ſeem to have been tranſcribed by Solon: Theſe 
Virgins, whether ſole Heirefles, or only Co-heireſſes, were called 
by Solon himſelf aewnginis, by others π⁷] ) or (Which is 
the moſt common Name of all) 5#zxez:, and ſometimes, as Euſta- 


thius reports (O, ugrdea ; Theſe and their neareſt Relations were 
impowered to claim Marriage from one another, which if either 


Party refuſed, the other preferred an Action, which was termed 


ind::g497, which Word was applied to all forts of Law-ſuits : 


whence Inheritances, about which they went to Law, were termed 


x\regmorier S. thoſe which they had a quiet Poſſeſſion of, 


amd, Others report, that whether there was any Diſpute 
or not, the neareſt Relation was obliged to claim his Wife with 
her Inheritance in the Archox's Court, if he was a Citizen; in the 
Polemarchus's, if only a Sojourner, and this was termed #:d- 
id, and might be done any Month in the Year, except Scirro- 
phorion, the Magiſtrates being then buſy in making up and returning 
their Accounts (c). The forementioned Law concerning the Mar- 
riages of Heireſſes, gave occaſion to one of Agollodorus's Comedies, 
entitled EmdnegoulO©r, or E , as Donatus reads, under- 
ſanding it of the Virgin's ſuing for an Husband. This was tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Terence, and called Phormio, wherein we have 
theſe Verſes, mentioning the Law I have been ſpeaking of; 


Lex eſt, ut orbe, qui ſint genere proximi, 
Tis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hec lex jubet, 


The Law commands that Orphans marry tho& 
Thhat neareſt are ally'd, and that the Men 
_ Conſent to join with theſe. 


Farther we find it ordered, that when Men had given a Daughter 
in Marriage, and after that died without Sons to heir their Eſtates, 
their neareſt Relation had Power to claim the Inheritance, and ta 


ee, * 
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eges Atticas, qui & alibi conſulendus. 


me 


( a) Sopater. % Tliad. ij. p. 545. Ed. Baſil. (c) Petitus in 
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342 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. XV. 
take the Woman from her Husband, which 1/zus (a) reports to have 
been a common Practice. ne ea 

| Perſons who had no lawful Iſſue, were allowed to adopt whom 
they pleaſed, whether their own natural Sons, or (by Conſent of 
their Parents) the Sons of other Men. But ſuch as were not 
eget tal, their own Maſters, were excepted ; ſuch were Slaves, 
Women, Madmen, Infants, that is, all ſuch as were under 21 Years 
of Age; for theſe not being capable of making Wills, or managing 
their own Eſtates, were not allowed to adopt Heirs to them, Fo- 
reigners being excluded from the Inheritance of Eſtates in Athens, 
if any ſuch was adopted, he was made free of the City. The 
Adoption being made, the adopted Perſon had his Name enrolled 
in the Tribe and Ward of his new Father; this was not done at 
the ſame time in which the Children begotten of themſelves were 
regiſtred, but on the Feſtival called ©z29az, in the Month Thar- 
gelion. The Lacedemonians were very cautious and wary in this 
Affair, and for the Prevention of raſh and inconſiderate Adoptions, 
had a Law that they ſhould be confirmed in the Preſence of their 
Kings. Adopted Children were called ure $01, or eie mui, 
and were invelted in all the Privileges and Rights of, and obliged 
to perform all the Duties belonging to ſuch as were begotten by 
their Fathers. And being thus provided for in another Family, 
they ceaſed to have any Claim of Inheritance or Kindred in the 
Family which they had left (4), unleſs they firſt renounced their 
Adoption which the Laws of Solon allowed them not to do, except 
they had firſt begotten Children to bear the Name of the Perſon 
who had adopted them; thus providing againſt the Ruin of Fami- 
lies, which would have been extinguiſhed by the Deſertion of thoſe 
who were adopted to preſerve them (c). If the adopted Perſons 
died without Children, the Inheritance could not be alienated from 
the Family into which they were adopted, but returned to the 
Relations of the Perſons who had adopted them. The Athenians 
are by ſome thought to have forbidden any Man to marry after he 
had adopted a Son, without Leave from the Magiſtrate. And there 
is an Inſtance in Tzetzes's (d) Chiliads of one Leogoras, who being 
ill uſed by Audocides the Orator, who was his adopted Son, defired 
Leave to marry. However, it is certain that ſome Men married 
after they had adopted Sons, and if they begot legitimate Children, 
their Eſtates were equally ſharcd between thoſe begotten and a- 
dopted. It may be obſerved in this place, that it was an ancient 
Cuſtom for legitimate Sons to divide their Father's Eſtate by Lots, 
all having equa] Shares without reſpe& to Priority of Birth, but 
allowing a ſmall Pittance to ſuch as were unlawfully begotten. 


Thus Uly/zs in Homer tells Eumeus, that the Sons of Caſtor the 


Cretan, of whom he feigns himſelf one, divided what he left e); 


hs 
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(a) Orat. de Pyrrbi hræred. (5) Jus de hæreditate 4) 
(e) Harpocnation, Iſæus de hared. Arifarchi. Idem de here 
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* 
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phili. 
En 
Paemanis. . (4) Cbyliad. VI. Hiſt. XIIX. (e) Oayſſ. &. v. 200. 
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Trhozs oE anoyyy ⏑jjẽjẽ¼ u,] Tine wihlup 
lane, and h Irv ivuyjbliart IU 
Ketowp TNaxidue, Te 2% O tyeuy TY 
Oc mor” iv} Koh S405 de mite dh 
Ove Tt, Mn TH, Y Udo xudunimony, 
AN) Hows he Way dye moto pipuorty | 
Ele Aifzo he,, wr 5 Solw i S 
Tate UTnipIvuer, % bn whos CAN, 
Aumap νẽu ware rahex dos x, olxi dye e p. 


& X Trete claims my Birth is readily confeſt, 

, My wealthy Father vaſt Eſtates poſſeſt; 

b Many his Sons, and they legitimate, 

F | But I his Baſtard far'd ne'er worle for that ; 

q Caſtor © OE was his worthy Name, 

y And for his Children by his lawful Dame, 

- And Wealth in Crete he had obtain'd great Fame: 
b But when impartial Fate diſpatch'd his Doom, 
x And ſent him down to his eternal -Home, 

t The Lots were by my haughty Brothers thrown, 


All they divide, ſuppoſing all their own, | 

; And ſome ſmall Legacy to me bequeath. H.H. 
| | Such as had neither legitimate nor adopted Children, were ſuc- 
| ceeded by their neareſt Relations, as appears from the forecited 
3 1 Dialogue between Hercules and Piſtheterus. This Cuſtom was as 
| ancient as the Trojan War, being mentioned in Homer, when he 
* relates how Diomedes flew the two only Sons of Phanops (a) ; 


ES 7 4 cov edge,, ei of” VEaivilo Dupoy 
Au ,t milier 5 your x, xndin nuyer 
Adi, imei s Caomre pays ese a. 

Al gs, Ye J N Wu,, di 


Then both he flew, then both depriv'd of Life, 
And thus increas'd their ancient Father's Grief, 
Since he not ſafe receiv'd them from the War ; 


Thus Childleſs, his next Friends his Goods did ſhare, 
| 1 5 H. H. 


Where indeed Eu/tathius with the old Scholiaft will have xvencel 
to ſignify certain Magiſtrates, who had Right to the Eſtates of ſuch 


as well be interpreted of Relations! for that theſe ſucceeding to 
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(a) Hiad. I. v. 153. 
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as died yp%oles dlad , without lawful Heirs; but it may 
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the Eſtates of Perſons without Children, were called weprai, is 
plain from ancient Grammarians (a). Hefiod has uſed the ſame 
Word, but in which of theſe Senſes is equally ambiguous (3); 


oe x4 N, % 3 wituren tu N 
My 77 % Sh. dN, d Sm ene Inn), 
Xirſ yuggubucte, 6 d 8s Brory dine 
Zo, Ne 5 Ne ar dation). 


Xyegorar ore: —— 5 9 — 


Averſe to all the Troubles of a Wife, 

Wedlock he loath'd, and led a ſingle Life. 

But now, when bowing Age his Limbs had ſeiz'd, 
. he wants, whom he before deſpis'd: | 
He dies at length, and his remoter Friends 


Share his Poſfeſſions.— 


H. H. 


"Tis not worth diſputing whether Significations is more pertinent 
in theſe Paſſages, ſince tis certain that both are agreeable enough 
to the Practice of 5 for as Perſons having Relations were 
uſually ſucceeded in their Eſtates by them, ſo when any died with- 
out lawful Heirs, their Poſſeſſions belonged to the Prince, the 
Commonwealth, or the ſupreme Magiſtrates, as the Laws of every 
State directe. | „F 

The Grecian Practice concerning Wills was not the ſame in all 
Places; ſome Places permitted Men to diſpoſe of their Eſtates, 
others wholly deprived them of that Privilege. We are told by 
Plutarch (c), that Solon is much commended for his Law concerning 

Wills; for before his Time no Man was allowed to make any, but 
all the Wealth of the deceaſed Perſons belonged to their Families; 
but he permitted them to beſtow it on whom they pleaſed, eſteem- 
ing Friendſhip a ſtronger Tie than Kindred, and Affection than 
Neceſſity, and thus put every Man's Eſtate in the Diſpoſal of the 
Poſſeſſor; yet he allowed not all Sorts of Wills, but required the 

following Conditions in all Perſons that made them. 

1. That they matt be Citizens of Alhens, not Slaves, or Foreign- 
ers, for then their Eſtates were confiſcated for the Publick Uſe. 

2. That they muſt be Men who have arrived ta 20 Vears of Age, 
for Women and Men under that Age were not permitted to diſpoſe 
by Will of more than one Medimm of Barley (79. 

3. That they muſt not be adopted; for when adopted Perſons 
died without Iſſue, the Eſtates they received by Adoption, returned 
to the Relations of the Man who adoptad then. 

4. That they ſhould have no Male Children of their own, for 
then their Eſtates belonged to theſe. If they had only Daughters, 
the Perſons to whom the Inheritance was bequeathed, were obliged 


K—„— — 


(a) Heſychius V. xen, Pollux. (b) Theogonia. (c) Solone. 
(A Lau, de hæred. Ariſtarchi. | conn 
| * 
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ceed their Children, in caſe theſe happened to die under 20 Years 
of Age (6). | 
1 — they ſhould be in their right Minds, becauſe Teſtaments 
extorted thro” the Phrenzy of a Diſeaſe, or Dotage of Old Age, were 
not in reality the Wills of the Perſon that made them. 

6. That they ſhould not be under Impriſonment, or other Con- 
ſtraint, their Conſent being then only forced, nor in Juſtice to bo 
reputed voluntary. 55 

7. That they ſhould not be induced to it by the Charms and In- 
ſinuations of a Wife; for (ſays Plutarch) the wiſe Lawgiver with 
good Reaſon thought that no Difference was to be put between De- 
ceit and Neceſſity, Flattery and Compulſion, ſince both are equally 
powerful to perſwade a Man from Reaſon. 

Wills were uſually ſigned before ſeveral Witneſſes, who put Scals 
to them for Confirmation, then placed in the Hands of Truilces, 
called 5hwaile, who were obliged to ſee them performed At 


it Athens ſome of the Magiſtrates, particularly the 4/ynom:, were very 
h often preſent at the making of Wills (c). Sometimes the Archons 
were alſo preſent ; hence we are told by Harpocration and Suidas, 
— that when any thing was given in the Preſence of the Arcbons, it 
e was termed 4% (4) ; for this Word, tho' commonly taken for any 
y Sort of Gift or Preſent, yet was by the Athenian Orators peculiarly 

applied to Legacies, and Things diſpoſed of by Will. Hence give 
[ is equivalent to % I/zus (e) frequently puts them together, 


GSi x, dir, and to ſucceed, x7 Jinr x, x7 du deny, by Gift 
and Will, is oppoſed to Succeſſion, «xm 35©-, by natural Right. 
Sometimes the Teſtator declared his Will before ſufficient Wit- 
neſſes, without committing it to Writing. Thus Callias tearing 
to be cut off by a wicked Conſpiracy, is ſaid to have made an open 
Declaration of his Will before the popular Aſſembly at Athens 6 ). 
The ſame was done in the nuncupative Wills at Roe, = 

There were ſeveral Copies of Wills in Dzogencs Laertius, as thoſe 
of Ariſtotle, Lycon, and Theophraſius ; whence it appears they had a 
common Form, beginning with a Wiſh for Life and Health ; after- 
wards adding, that in caſe it happened otherwiſe, their Will was 
as followed, in this manner: LF ev 60, za ds n ovuty, rav 
di. 

We have ſeen how Children enjoyed the Eſtates of their Parents, 
let us now paſs to their virtuous and noble Actions, the Rewards 
of which we find frequently inherited by their Poſterity; theſe 
conſiſted not only in fruitleſs Commendations and empty Titles of 
Honour, or Expreſſions of Reſpect, which yet were liberally be- 
ſtowed upon the whole Families of Perſons eminent for ſerving 
their Country, but in more ſubſtantial Acknowledgements thought 


W 
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(4) I/zeus Orat. de Pyrrhi hæred. (5) Demoſt henes Orat. II. in 
Stephanum teſtem. (t) Iſeus hæred. Cleonymi. (4) Voce nt. 
le) In xiqgas Me.. (V) Plutarchus Alcibiace. 
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to marry them (a). Yet Men were allowed to appoint Heirs to ſuc- 
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due to the Memory and Relations of ſuch Men. Their Children 
were in many Places-provided for, and educated ſuitably to their 
Birth at the Publick Expence, when left deſtitute of Eſtates. What 
Regard the Athenians had of thoſe Mens Children who loſt their 
Lives in fighting for their Country, has been ſhewed in a former 
Book; how they treated the Poſterity of others, who had deſerves 
well of their Commonwealth, ſhall now appear from one or two 
Inſtances ; the firſt is that of 4rifides, who dying poor, the 4th. 
nian People beſtowed upon his Son Lyſmachus 100 Attick Pounds 
of Silver, with a Plantation of as many Acres of Ground ; and up- 
on the Motion of Alcibiades, ordered farther that four Drachms x 
day ſhould be paid him; furthermore L /imachus leaving a Daugh- 
ter named Policrite, the People voted her the ſame Proviſion of 
Corn with thoſe who obtain Victory in the Olympian Games; the 
fame Ariſtides's two Daughters had each of them zoo Drachms out 
of the publick Treaſury for their Portions. Nor is it to be won- 
dered (proceeds my Author) that the People of Athens ſhould take 
care of thoſe who reſided in their City, ſince hearing the Grand- 
daughter of Ariſtogiton was in ſo low a Condition in the Iſle of Len- 
106, that ſhe was like to want a Husband, they ſent for her to Athens, 
married her to a Perſon of great Quality, and gave with her a Farm 
for her Dowry ; of which Bounty and Humanity the City of Ather; 
(faith he) in this our Age has given divers Demonſtrations, for 
which ſhe is deſervedly celebrated and had in Admiration (a). 

Mens Vices and diſhonourable Actions were likewiſe participa- 
ted by their Children ; for it was thought no more than reaſonable, 
pu thoſe who ſhare in the Proſperity and good Fortune of their 
Parents, ſhould partake likewiſe of their Loſſes and Miſcarriages. 
Agamemnon in Homer could be prevailed on by no Arguments to 
ſpare Antimachus's Sons, their Father having endeavoured to pro- 
cure Mene/aus and Ulyſſes to be murdered when they were ſent on 


an Embaſſy ta Troy (5) 3 


FI d Arnudgee JefpemO* yitc ifs, 
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If from the Loins of ſtout Antimachus 
Ye are deſcended, I'll beſpeak you thus: 
Since, when the Trojans did in Council fit, 
He gravely gave Advice, he thought it fit 
That my dear Brother, as an Enemy, 
With ſage Uly/es, ſacrific'd ſhould be 
To their invet'rate Malice, tho? they were 
Envoys, whole Lives the worſt of Nations ſpare, 
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I'll on the Sons avenge the Father's Hate, 
Theſe Hands ſhall you diſpatch, and Juſtice vindicate. 


74. 


There are many other Inſtances to the ſame purpoſe, whence it ap- 
pears this Practice was not owing to the Paſſion and Prejudices of 

articular Perſons, but thought agreeable to Juſtice and Reaſon. 
fr may be ſufficient in this place to mention the famous Macedonian 
Law, whereby it was ordered, that Men guilty of conſpiring againſt 
their King, ſhould not only ſuffer death, with their Children, but 
all thoſe who were nearly allied to them, ſhould ſhare in the ſame 


' Puniſhment 3 whence we find in Curtius (a), that when Philotas 


was found guilty of Treaſon againſt Alexander, of the Noblemen and 
others related to him, ſome ſtabbed themſelves, others fled into 
Wilderneſſes and Deſarts, till the King iſſued out his Pardon for 
them. | | 5 

It remains that I add ſomething concerning the Returns of Gra- 
titude due from Children to their Parents, which appear from their 
aſſiduous Attendance on them in the loweſt Offices, whence one in 
Ariſtophanes relates how his Daughter waſhed and anointed his 
Feet; | | | 
: — — — Kat reg 7 U W947» | 
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Firſt my dear Child did waſh her Father's F ects 
Then ſhe anointed 'em, and bending down © 
Gave them a {weet endearing Kiſs. _—— 


They were zealous in vindicating the Honour, and revenging the 
Injuries of their Parents; whence Telemachus in Homer ſays, Oreſtes 
had gained the Applauſe of all Greece, and recommended his Name 
to ſucceeding Ages, by taking Revenge on his Father's Murderers 

b); 
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He a brave noble Soul did then put forth, 
A Soul of Proweſs and heroick Worth, 
When he his Father's bold Aſſaſſins kill'd, 
And both his Duty and the Law fulfill'd. 
This Act for ever ſhall in Records live, 
And to his ſacred Name Eternity ſhall give. © + 


Several other Inſlances might be produced wherein Children ſhew- 
ed their Gratitude to their Parents, whereof I ſhall only mention 
their Care in providing a comfortable Subſiſtance for their Old Age, 
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(a) Lib. VI. haud pracul a fine. (5) OH. Y v. 208, 
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to do which was termed megcorxdy, and performing their Funeral 
Rites when dead. Medea in Euripides expreſſes her earneft De. 
fre of () enjoying this Happineſs : | 


Hulu v » e d ixmdus 
Howe & Up; Wepbroior é i, 
| Kai v ονν id εtis. 


Ah ! wretched me, ah, my unhappy Fate ! 
What blooming Comforts did I once preſage 
In your young tender Years ? I thought, alas! 
What bleſs'd why "any I ſhould receive when Old 
From you, the Prop of my declining Age, 
How you would give me decent Obſequies 
When I ſhould leave the World, and be no more. 


Admetus, iutroduced by the ſame Poet, tells his Father, that he 
being delivered over unto Death by him, there would be no Man to 
take care of him whilſt alive, or pay him due Reſpect after Death 
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Vou with more Off- ſpring never will be bleſt, 

To give Refreſhment to your aged Limbs, 

To keep you when diſabled, and when dead 

To mourn your Loſs, and give you decent Burial; 

For I, alas! am doom'd to loſe my Life 

As much as in you lies; I ne'er will ſee 

Your Body carry'd to the Grave, or be 

A fad Attendant at the Funeral. J. A. 
They were ſo concerned about theſe Things, that when they un- 
dertook any hazardous Enterprize, it was cuſtomary to engage ſome 
of their Friends to maintain and protect their aged Parents. Thus 
when the Thebans living in Exile at Athens, conſpired to free their 
native Country from the Tyrants which the Lacedemonians had im- 
poſed on it, they divided themſelves into two Companies, and agreed 
that one ſhould endeavour to get into the City, and ſurprize their 
Enemies, whilſt the other, remaining behind in Attica, ſhould ex- 
pect the Iſſue, and provide for the Parents and Children of their 
Aſſociates, if they periſhed in the Attempt (c). Euryalus in Virgil. 
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(a) Medea v. 1032. () Aleefide. v. 662. (e) Pluterchus 
Palopian. | e pry ON 
| when 


> 4 


| Char 


when 
(anius 


Mothe 


7 


{anius in an elegant Oration to 
Mother (a) 3 


as we find in Homer (). 
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when going to expoſe his Life to Danger, paſſionately intreats 4ſt 
comfort and make Proviſion for his 


8e te ſuper omnia dona 

Unum oro: Genitrix Priami de gente petuſta 

Eft mihi, quam miſeram tenuit non Ilia tellus 
Mecum excedentem, non mania regis Aceſte ; 
Hanc ego nunc ignaram hujus quodcungue pericli eff 
Tnque ſalutatam linquo 3 nox & tua teſtis 
Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis 4 


At tu, oro, ſolare inopem, & ſuccurre relictæ 3 


Hanc fine me ſpem ferre tui ; audentior ibo 
In caſus omnes. — | FE 


This chiefly from your Goodneſs let me gain 
(For this ungranted, all Rewards are vain ) 
Of Priam's Royal Race my Mother came, 
And ſure the beſt that ever bore the Name ; 
Whom neither Troy nor Sicily cou'd hold 
From me departing, but o'erſpent and old, 
My Fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this 
Whatever Danger, neither parting Kiſs, 

Nor pious Blefling taken, her I leave, 


And in this only Act of all my Life deceive ; 


By this Right-hand and conſcious Night I ſwear, 
My Soul ſo fad a Farewel could not bear: 
Be you her Comfort, fill my vacant place, 
(Permit me to preſume ſo great a Grace) 
Support her Age, forſaken and diftreſt, 
That Hope alone will fortify my Breaſt 
Againſt the worſt of Fortune and of Fears. 


.. Tsex0%9 a aTUHTSNR. TON n » 
Mijuldo) d| dex &ο xaneaic e, inriero 
Exim, Id} Sefiy om eidorecy, ννε, wh one 
T1eg/eom Wacomny den Femngn die. 
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Mr. Drydæs. 


The Proviſion made by Children for their Parents was termed 
rexeein, by the Poets dremν,t- or iner, and ſometimes M, 
To be negligent in this Matter was ac- 
counted one of the greateſt Impieties, and moſt worthy of Divine, 
Vengeance; whence Heſfod, enumerating the Evils of the laft and 
Iron Age, mentions the Diſobedience and diſreſpectful Behaviour 
of Children to their Parents, as one of the greateſt, and which cal- 
led to Heaven for Vengeance (c); 
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| | 9580 by H 
When drooping Parents in a painful State make 

Have toil'd, oppreſs'd with Miſeries and Fate, | Igno! 

Then their young Debauchees ſhall them deſpiſe, their 

Taunt at their Years, and give them baſe Replies, rents. 

Call them the Dregs of Life, and not allow, | thers 

Nor one poor Croſs to keep them will beſtow, F.4 W 

= 5 exam 

No Crime was thought to be followed with more certain and ine. ſion: 
vitable Judgments than this; for the Furies and other infernal Dei. Here 
ties were believed always ready to execute the Curſes of Parents in- Yc 


jured by their Children. Hence Telemachus in Homer refuſes to dren 
force his Mother Penelope from his Houſe, for fear of being haun- up de 


ted by the Furies, and reproached by Men (a); ſubſi 

| | catin 
"===> Anna 5 Japar : | they 

Avoy, zd ub cUpens aprorr* Feanue to al 

Otus um Rn, vit, di wor SE avdepammy ſuch 

Ea} > avon. | 5 maln 

. 1 unde 

The Gods this Act with Vengeance will repäy, keep 

Furies will haunt this Houſe, and I no Day uon 

Shall live at eaſe, but ſcouted and forlorn Pret 

To all my Neighbours a by-word and Scorn. _ 

Phenix was remarkably puniſhed when his F ather invoked the Chil 
Furies Aſſiſtance againſt him (5); moan 
3 req 

- ==: ——.—— Harh d' zue aui ious, | yet | 

Tomz nalnexr Fryers ππνν.˖⅜rr Een, : | Chil 

Mirure yurant vio ige pinoy oj 57 

EE 4uiIty ννÜ3ꝓw Srl off E rIxe,j..⸗ iu Re, uch 

2 Te rg, Y rn Piporgiran, * 

My Father having me diſcover'd, pray'd | — 

To all th' infernal Furies for their Rid $ | PT a 

He wiſh'd I never might beget a Boy, ho + 

To dandle on my Knee, and give me Joy; = 

My Father's Pray'rs are heard, mine are deny'd, : | 

Both Pluto and his Queen are in the Curſe ally'd, _ . F 

BR 7.4 ſhox 

Many other Inſtances occur in Authors, as thoſe of Oedipus, Theſes, * 

and others produced by Plato (c), where he endeavours to make out, : 

that the Gods were always prepared to hear the Prayers, and re- B 
venge the Injuries of Parents. Nor was the Puniſhment of this " 
Crime only left to be executed by the Gods, but frequently inflited * 
R — 

— | — — ( 
| x 3 tar, 


fa) Oy. e'. v. 134. (8) Thad. I. v. 454. (e De legibus v. 5 
ib . W 34. (6) 454 , 
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by Human Appointment. Solon ordered all Perſons who refuſed to 
make due Proviſion for their Parents, to be puniſhed with (2mpia) 
Ignominy (2). The ſame Penalty was incurred by thoſe who beat 
their Parents. Neither was this confined to their immediate Pa- 
rents, but equally underſtood of their Grand-fathers, Grand-mo- 
thers, and other Progenitors. a np 

When Perſons admitted to appear for the Office of Archon, were 
examined concerning their Life and Behaviour, one of the firſt Que- 
tions enquired was, Whether they had honoured their Parents? 
Herein if they were found faulty, their Suit was rejected. | 

Yet there were ſome Caſes wherein that Lawgiver excuſed Chil- 
dren from maintaining their Parents, as when they had been bred 
up to no Calling or Profeſhon, whereby they might be enabled to 
ſubſiſt in the World; for the Care and Trouble of Parents in edu- 
cating their Children being the main Foundation of thoſe Dutics 
they were to expect from them, their Default herein was thought 
to abſolve the Children from their Allegiance. In like manner 
ſuch as were proſtituted by their Parents, were not compelled to 
maintain them (4). The Sons of Harlots were alſo declared to lie 
under no Obligation of relieving their Fathers, becauſe they wks 
keep company with Harlots are not ſuppoſed to deſign the Procrea- 
tion of Children, but their own Pleaſure, and therefore have na- 
Pretence to upbraid them with Ingratitude, whoſe very Birth they 
made a Scandal and Reproach to them (c). 

As the Unkindneſs of Parents was made a ſufficient Excuſe for 
Children, to deny them Relief in their Old Age, ſo the Diſobedi- 
ence or Extravagance of Children, whether natural or adopted (4), 
frequently deprived them of the Care and Eſtate of their Parents; 
yet the Athenian Lawgiver allowed not Fathers to diſinherit their 
Children out of Paſſion, or ſlight Prejudices, but required their Ap- 
pearance before certain Judges appointed to have Cognizance of 
ſuch Matters, where, if the Children were found to deſerve ſo ſe- 
vere a Sentence, the publick Cryer was ordered to proclaim, that 
ſuch a Perſon rejected the Criminal, whoſe Name was then re- 
peated, from being his Son; whence to diſinherit a Son is called 
unf gef + iſ, and the Perſon ſo difinherited V-ranpurrOr, (e). 
To be diſinherited was likewiſe called wnrimer ® Mu, to be re- 
ceived again, avanapczricR ee w oO, It may be farther obſer- 
ved, that Parents were allowed to be reconciled to their Children, 
but after that could never abdicate them again, leſt *riexzmmu © 
nay oz h , X %. af, the Puniſhments of Children 
ſhould become endleſs, and their Fears perpetual, according ta 
Lucian (V. | 

When any Man either through Dotage, or other Infirmities, be- 
came unfit to manage his Eſtate, his Son was allowed to impeach 
him beſore the (Seni) Men of his own Ward, who had Power 
toinveſt him with the preſent Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance. There 


Qt. 
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la) Laertius Solone. (5) ſcbines Orat. in Timarch. (8) Pla- 
farchus Solone. (d, Drmi/thenes in Spudiam. (e) Heſycbiui 
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is an Alluſion to this Law 3 in Ariſtophanes, who has introduced the 
Son of Stregſi ades thus ſpeaking, (ny): ven VR ws Oe 


01 ian) th Jenem Taree TO ]π¾) ee; en lap 


n * * "ay jr by vet 3 eg” ** 6 


And r "a rexant be Story concerning Sophocles,. indo tenz 
— by Jophon and his other Sons of neglecting his Affairs through 
Dotage, read to the Judges his Tragedy called Oedipus C olonens, 


which he had then lately | — we r he was aoquir- 
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of their Tims if Eating.” 


H E following Account o the Grecian Entertainments may 
not unfitly be divided 1 te five ne en thall be de- 


Firſt, The Times of Eating. . 

Fecondly, The ſeveral Sorts ; and 3 of Entertainments. 

. Thirdly, The Materials whereof thoſe nume confite, 
. Fourthly, The Ceremonies before Entertainments. 

Fi ifthly, The Ceremonies at Entertainments. N 


: As * the Times of Fating, they, according to $ hoc (ech, Were 
four every Day. | 


cauſe it Was l at this time to eat Pieces of Bread dipt in 


. Azgmapa, the Morning Meal, fo termed be- 


Wine unmixed with Water, which in Greek is called de. This 
Meal is by Homer called desc, which Name was either derived 
%m m #eperr, from its being firſt taken away; or rather n « 
dozc4r, becauſe. the Heroes immediately went to War from this 
Meal, and there valiantly behaved themſelves, as we are informed 
by the S$-ho/iaft on that Author (4) ; who likewile tells us, that 


the Time of this Meal was about the Riſing of the Sun. Sometimes 


it was termed Newoirpes, Fentaculum, Breakfaſt. 2. oe, ſo 


named, as the lame Scholiaſt was of opinion, becauſe after this 
Meal 4% re, it was uſual to return to the War, or other La- 
bours, whence M ders ownypd, it ſometimes is ſynony mous to 
«2551, being taken for the Morning Meal, as 4theneus hath obſer- 
ved from the following Verſe of Homer, in Which. the Hees“ are 
5 Ad pu: on their Armour alter the {fins 5 


** 
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- (a) Nub. Act. III. Se. I. (4) Cicero de Senectute, Aułtor vi 


tr 1251 44 iſtephanis DE ad Ranas. ( ) Lib. I cap. N. 
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ob | arc 9 
| Of of de Me harr, Nn „ d debeo. 


3. Van, ſometimes alſo termed tte, the Afternoon Meal. 
4. , the Supper, mw u vgs Ney den, which 

afterwards among the latter Grecians was termed , i 

to the fore-mentioned Scholiaſt, who will have % to be ſo na- 

med from 4au#p7r©y, . that Meal being eaten 5m eic 2 laben 05 - 
duda, the laſt before we go to ſleep. Philemon, as he is cited by 

Atheneus, thus enumerates the Times of Eating. 1. Ae ,f 

2, Aeagdy. 3 Fabi An. 4, Adr. But the fore-mentioned 

$choliaſt, with whom moſt other Authors agree as to this Particu- 

Jar, reports, rel Tegpals oy mas xi, that the ancient Greeks 

had only three Meals a day, and leaves out the third Meal, called 

gau And they who have made den, or irie, to be a 
diſtindt Meal from the 44p7@-, ſeem to have had no better Foun- 

dation for that Diſtinction than that Verſe of Homer, 


—— , , x? Serruhous, 


Where the Word Leute, by a miſtaken Interpretation, was un- 

derſtood of taking Meat, whereas it was only meant of abiding or 

remaining in a. certain Place in the Afternoon. And this Senſe of 
that Paſſage was in the Opinion of Atbenæus ſo certain, that in 

another place () he pronounces thoſe Men to be e, of ge- 
ume In lang- dA ve ridiculous, who fay that the an- 
cient Greeks uſed to eat four Meals a Day. rt. 

Others are of opinion that the primitive Greeks had only two 
Meals a Day, viz. dee and 4% O., and that the reſt are only 
different Names of theſe. And Alhenæus (5) himſelf affirms, that 
no Man can be produced 7=ex -ay vin ele AnpCarer Teas” 
eating thrice a Day in Homer. Neither. is it to be doubted but that 
in thoſe early Ages the Way of Living was very frugal and tempe- 
rate, and it was thought ſufficient if they had a moderate Break- 
faſt, and after: the Buſineſs and Labour of the Day was oper, re- 
freſhed themſelves with a plentiful Meal ; whence Plato wondered 
that the Sicilians and Italians ſhould. cat two plentiful Meals every 
Day; and amongſt the Grecians it was accounted Extrayagance.ta 


breakfaſt or dine to the full; neither was it thought convenient by 


Cicero the Roman (c] bis in die ſaturum fieri, twice a Day to eat to 
the full ; ang ſo — U . the ancient Romans, that $6 phe] 
ruſticos cibos ante ipſos focos ſumpſerunt, eoſqze iþſos capere ni ad vrſ- 
peram non licuit 77 they el upon 27 3 . _ uſed not 
to allow themſelves, that till the Evening; whence Iiderus (e] ex- 
plaining the Words ca and veſperna, whereby the Supper or E- 
vening Meal is ſignified, adds, that iz u/u non erant prandia, Din- 
ners were not uſed. „V 
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„ 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Entertainments, - 


IN the primitive Ages, if we niay believe rhei (4), c 


© TOURS Twi YN TOY auTich eic $60 Aft, all Meetings at En- 
tertainments were occaſioned by their Devotion to the Gods ; nei. 
ther was it uſual either to indulge themſelves with the free Uſe of 
Wine or Dainties, & Ü D tring fro deg), unleſs they did it 
on a religious Account, as the ſame Author affirms (5); for on ſe- 
ſtival Days they uſed to reſt from their Labours, and to live more 
plentifully than at other Times, believing, in the Words of Ovid; 
that the God: were preſent at their Tables on ſuch Occaſions ; . 


—— menſee credere adeſſe Deos (el. 


Man. On eee „len- was an Entertainment made at the 
common Charge of all 


1 rn Foy n . 
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y a particular Name, 2@v. The Perſons who collected the Con- 
tributions were called by the ſame Name with the Gueſts, ies, 

Hither may he referred Jiri cuν⁰,ẽ,lꝰ e, mentioned in the 
Fragments of. Alexis, which is by Menander termed Puna wow: 
Both Names are derived from owndyer, which by a'peculiar Uſe 
ſignified pew” a Tire, to drink together. But whether this 
Entertainment was the ſame with 1, Atheneus has profeſſed 
himſelf to be uncertain (a). 1 


4 * 


Here muſt alſo be mentioned %u S b., or UE db e 
Entertainments, wherein ſome of the Gueſts contributed more 
than their exact Proportion; to do which is termed ix. 
0 * place alſo, muſt. be reduced W & oreit&, in Latin 
called & ſportalg cane. :. ire ne uns aun cdl dei rr, 5 
cuubele eie omveigh, vue v Senviowr. Ty, when any Man ha- 
ving provided his own Supper, puts it into a Basket, and -goes ti 
eat it at another's Houſe, as we learn from Athenzus (b). Different 
from this was the Roman Sportula, which was an Alms received 
by Clients from their rich Patrons, in a Basket of that Name; wheres 
of we have frequent mention in Fuvenal, Martial, and the Hiſtories 
of the Roman Emperors, This Cuſtom is alſo mentioned by Hey 
chius, who tells us, that d anveid@- Semen ſignifies 79 ava) 4, 
Jarre epyueper, or ei. acer; to receive in Baker a Piece of 
Silver, or Fragments of Meat inſtead, of a Supper. Which Expli-. 
cation of that Expreſſion, though rather taken from the Writers of 
the Roman than Grerian Affairs, gave . occaſion to the Miſtake of 
Meurſius, who in his learned Commentary upon Lyrophron, con- 
founds the Grecian owveic with the Sportula of Rome.  _. 
The ew, being provided at leſs Expence than other Entertain 
ments, wherein one Perſon ſuſtained the whole Charge, were ge- 
nerally moſt frequented, and are recommended by the wiſe Men 
of thoſe Times, as moſt apt to promote Friendſhip and good Neigh>- 
bourhood 3 whence Heid has left this Advice (c); . 


Fi = ; 4 "2-4 . F e », 10 1 
| Madbs Ruf eh Sarde Suontugin©- 70 
e Bu none eisen „ Nele damn isn. 


They were alſo for the moſt part managed with more Order 
and Decency, | veins 5e ws mh mit 0 ie, ws av Ifop 
idioms | 7G, becauſe the Gueſts; who only eat of their own 
Collation, were uſually more fparing than when they were feaſted 
at another Man's Expence,, as we are informed by Euſtathius (d); 
who has alſo in the. ſame place mentioned ſeveral other Cuſtoms. 
at the Grecian Entertainnients, which do not much differ from thoſe 
already deſeribed from other Authors. And ſo different was the Be- 
haviour at their publick Feaſts from that at private Entertainments, 


( $4ub_finem lib. VIII. (3) Doco eitato' (e) Oper. & Dier: 
b. II. v. 346. (4) Commentatio in O4. &. p. 56. Edit. Bajit. 
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that Minerva in Homer, having ſeen the Intemperance and unſeem- 
ly Actions of Penelope's Courtiers, concludes their Entertainment 
was not ier, provided at the common Charge, but «aslv, or ug, 


and furniſhed at the Expences of a ſingle Perſon (a); 
Ebert, & 147, Jet et led W N S. 
Nei por Yfeigolles pe N Ionian 
Aa, f ] Nipa' vA ννẽ'h wi d 
Alea mo dg ons minis; 7. ful. | 
They who were pref; ent without contributing towards the Enter. 
tainment were termed «voy, in which Condition were Poets 
and Singers, and others who made Diverſion for the Company; 
whence that Saying of Antiphanes in Atbenæus (5) 
Ae 59 dd du O. 
We Singers always feaſt without Smoke. 
For dea Sev, to feaſt or kill without Smoke, is a proverbial 
Phraſe for ſuch as partake of Entertainments without the Charge 
and Trouble of providing them; whence in Leonides's Epigram to 
Cæſar there was this Expreſſions  _ 
_ Kanbant 0 ame oe} SiO. 
Calliope always kills without Smoke. 


Whereby is meant, that the Muſes, and their Favourites, are al- 
ways entertained at other Mens Expence; hence «ovpCay is 


ſometimes taken for an uſeleſs Perſon, who is maintained by other } 


Men, and contributes nothing towards the Charge. An Example 
whereof we find in Plutarch (c), where he relates the celebrated 
Fable of Menenius Agrippa, in which the Reſt of the Members are 


ſaid to accuſe the Belly, ws he apys- x) covulors e ale, that 


when all they had ſome Uſe or Employment, ſhe alone remained 
idle, and contributed nothing to the common Service. 


& 


Laſtly, It muſt not be omitted, that there were in many Places 
publick Entertainments, at which a whole City, or a Tribe, or 
any other Body or Fraternity of Men were preſent ;' theſe were 
termed by the general Names of ovarina, M,, c. or lome- 
times from the Body of Men who were admitted, »dyybovim, J- 
ee Iuime, and ditions, gvexlewws, eU, c. according 4s 
thoſe of the ſame Borough ((-) Fraternity ($@x7ei«) or Tribe 
(ed) met together. And the Proviſion was ſometimes furniſhed 
by Contribution, ſometimes by the Liberality of ſome of the richer 
Sort, and ſometimes out of the publick Revenue. The Deſign of 
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theſe Entertainments, which were in ſome Places appointed by 
the Laws, was to accuſtom Men to Parſimony and Frugality, and 
to promote Peace and good Neighbourhood. They were firſt inſti- 
tated in Itulh by King [talus, from whom that Country received its 
Name. as we are informed by Ariſtotlè (4). The next to theſe in 
order of Time were thofe appointed by King Minas in Crete, after 
whoſe Example Lycurgus inſtituted the publick Entertainments at 
Sparta, tho? the Name was varied; for as Plutarch reports in his 

ife of the Spartan Lawgiver, m cure Kor rec h dd cia, of 
had cbs 5 ped ina ace plum, the Cretgns term their 
Syitia, or publick Entertainments, bie, and the Lacedemonians 
tegins; yet this Difference was not primitive, if we may believe 
Ariſtotle, Who affirms, that 7 Y «pxar endier of Adee & er- 


ina, and dei, ug dre of Ken ic, anciently the Lacedæmoni- 


ans did not uſe the Name of gen, but that of , which 
was the Cretan Word. Theſe Entertainments were managed with 
the utmoſt Frugality, and Perſons of all Ages were admitted, the 


younger Sort being obliged by the Lawgiver to repair hither, as to 


,a gegwinc, Schools of Temperance and Sobriety, where 
by the Examples and Diſcourſe of the elder Men, which was ge- 
nerally inſtructive, they were trained to good Manners and uſeful 
Knowledge. The Athenians had likewiſe their Sy/;tia, as parti- 
cularly that wherein the Senate of 500, together with ſuch Men 
who for the publick Services or eminent Merit of themſelves or 
their Anceſtors, were thought worthy of this Honour, were en- 


 tertained at the Publick Expence; and many others both at Athens 


and in other Places are mentioned by the Gree Authors, to enu- 
merate which would require a larger Compaſs than our preſent 


Deſign will admit. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Materials whereof the Entertainments confifted. 


JP the primitive Times Men lived upon ſuch Fruits as ſprung out 


of the Earth without Art or Cultivation, and defired no Sort of 


Drink beſides that which the Fountains and Rivers afforded ; thus 


Lacretius has deſeribed the F ood then uſed (3 


CR Ive 7 atque beer dederant, quod terra crearet 
© Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat pectora donum. 


lian deſcribing the moſt ancient Food of ſeveral Nations, reports 


that at Argos they fed chiefly upon Pears, at Athens upon Figs, in 
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18 0 e Cuff Greece Chap, VII 
Andin upon Acorns'(a) ; af ſo celebrated were the Hrradians for 
living uüpen chat Sort of Diet, that they are diſtinguiſfied in Tyco. 
phron'(#) by the Name of Bauen, Acorn: eaterß. Moſt other 
Nai ns in Greece made uſe alſo of 'Acorns; Hence it was cuſtoma- 
ry at Arbent, when they kept their Marriage Feſtivals, for à Boy to 


bpting in a Bough full of Acorns,” and a Plate covered with. Bread, 


proclaimingi Been, xaudy, den duemn, I have eſcaped the worſe, 


and found the better; which was done'in memory of their leaving | 


the Uſe of {Acorns for that of Bread, as hath been elſewhere rela- 
ted. At Rome alſo the corona civica was compoſed fronde gierna, guo- 
niam cibus vittuſque antiguiſſimus quernus capi ſolitus fit (c), of Oak 
Leaves; becauſe that Tree afforded the moſt ancient Food; for the 
ame Reaſon ſome of the Trees which bear Acorns were termed in 


Greek en, from e, to eat, and in Latin Eſculi, from Ejea, 


Which ſignifies Food (4) and as Macrobius (e) hath obſerved, Me- 


111i tiel fabulatur tntiquitas glande prins & bacces alitos, ſero de ſul- 
cis ſperaſſe alimoniam. Ancient Authors have either delivered upon 
their Knowledge, or feigned, that in the firſt Ages Men lived up- 
re ee and were for a long time unacquainted with 
lhe”; irt of Ploughing the Earth for Corn; neverthelels they belie- 
ved, that in the Golden Age, when Men enjoyed all Sorts of Plen- 
1 and Proſperity, the Earth produced Corn without Cultivation. 
Thus Hefiod reports in his Deſcription of thoſe happy Times (f}; 

ve 12 24 TOP | F ee nene 
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But this Age being expired, the Earth (as they imagined) becamę 
unfruitful, and Men falling into extreme Ignorance and Barbarity, 
liyed, in Macrohins's Language, non multum a ferarum aſperitate dij- 
ſmiles (g) not unlike to brute Beaſts, till Ceres taught them the 
Art af Sowing, and ſeveral other uſeful Inventions, the Memory 
whereof was many Ages after celebrated on their feſtival, Days, as 
hath been elſewhere obſerved: The firſt whom Ceres: taught to 
ſaw and to till the Ground was Triptolemus, by whom that Know- 
ledge was communicated to his Countrymen the Athenians. Alter- 
wards ſhe imparted the ſame Art to Eumelus, a Citizen of Patra in 
Arhaia, by whonv it was firſt introduced into that Country; as it 
Was alſo by Arcas into Arcadia (H). Some farther report, that the 
Invention of making and baking Bread is owing to Pan. And we 


muſt not omit that Barley was uſed before any other Sort of Corn, | 


Set 0: meer h & diipuaerr did ie mes bi Myr , 
or it is reported that this was the: firſt Food which the Gods. 
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(a) Var. Hiſt. lib. TIF. cap. xxxix. (5) V. 492. ubi. conf. com- 


mentarii. (c) A. Gelius lib. v. cap. vi. (4) Ifdorts orig. lib! xvil. 


In (e) In forfinturs Scion, lib. li. cap. x. (5) Oper. Hd. i. v. 116. 
L ) Loco citato. 0 þ) Vid. Ponſatias Attigis; Arhaicis, Arcaditis. 
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(4) Lib. I. cap. Ixxi. (4) Nat. Hiſt. lib. Ix viii. cap. vii. (c) De 
re militari lib. I. cap. xiii. (4) Plutarchus, Marcello, Livius, lib. 
xxvil. (e) Cap. xxiv. (/) Lib. vi. de legibus. (g Lib. ii. de na- 
tura deorum. (+) Archevagieg hujus lib; ii. cap. de Sacxiſiciis. 
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or imparted to Mankind, as Artemidords (a] hath obſerved: and that e 
95 it was antiguiſſimum in cibis, the moſt ancient Sort of Victual, Athe- 4H 
er nienſium ritu, Menandri auctore apparet; & gladiatorum tognomine, Ae 
a. qui hordeariivocantur, appears both from the Cuſtom of the Atbenians | | A 
to mentioned by Menander, which is elſewhere deſcribed, and from 61118 06 
d, the Name of thoſe Gladiators, who are called Hordgarii from the WR 
e, Latin Name of Barley, as Pliny (6) hath related. But in more civil | 1461 11 
8 Ages, to uſe the ſame Author's Words, Panem ex hordeo antiquis 4 | 11 tt 
a- ufitatum vita damnavitsquadrupedum tradidit refectibus, Barley Bread Patt i 
= | came to be the Food of. Beaſts only; nevertheleſs it was ſtill uſed W 
& hy the poorer Sort, who were not able to furniſh their Tables with TRIM | 
ie better Proviſion; and in the Raman Camp, as Vegetius (c) hath in- I 
n formed us, Soldiers who had been guilty of any Offence, Hordeum 1 
„ pro frumento cogebantur accipere, were fed with Barley inſtead of "sf 
A Bread-Corn. An Example whereof we find in the ſecond Punick HAY} 
a War, wherein the Cohorts which loſt their Standards, had an Al- l 
n lowance of Barley aſſigned by Marcellus (d). And Auguſtus C ſur, Na 
Cohortes, fi quee ceſſiſſent loco, detimatas hordeo pavit, commonly pu- Ne 
1 niſhed the Cohorts which gave Ground to the Enemy, by a Decima- l 
a tion, and allowing them no Proviſion but Barley, as Sefoniuf re- e 
K ports in the Lite of that Emperor (e). i 
. The firſt Ages of Men, as Plato (f) reports, ozpuir. a reixorTo, HK 
; gs &y, 077 Gr icdien, ul Ts v Sid Gαẽ? eluclt preiett, wholly e 
g abſtained from Fleſh, out of an Opinion that it was unlawful to "Hm 
eat, or to pollute the Altars of the'Gods with the Blood of living Wy" | 
Creatures. The fame is affirmed by Dicæarcbus in Porphyry, "+ RY 
who hath left us a Tract concerning Abſtinence from Animals, and e 
by many others. Swine were uſed for Food firſt of all Animals, 4 
they being wholly unſerviceable to all other Purpoſes, and having Nee 
in the Language of Cicero (g) animam pro ſale os. wy their 1 
Souls only inſtead of Salt to keep them from putrifying. As an the . 
contrary, for ſeveral Ages after Fleſh came to be eaten, it was l 
thought unlawful to kill Oxen, becauſe they are very ſerviceable N 
to Mankind, and Partners of their Labour in cultivating the Ground, 0 
as hath been elſewhere obſerved (5). It was alſo unuſual to kill Kru 
young Animals; whence, as Atheneus is of opinion, Priamus is 10 
introduced by Homer reproving his Sons for feaſting upon young HTS 
Lambs; the Reaſon whereof was, either that it ſavoured of Cru- K 1 
elty to depri ve thoſe of Life which had ſcarce taſted the Joys of ERS 
it, or that it tended to the Deſtruction of the Species; whence, at FRO 
a Time when Sheep were ſcarce at Athens, there was a Law enact- ee 
ed to forbid «nds proc gie, the eating of Lambs which had ee 
never been ſhorn, as hath been obſerved from Phi lochronus. Neither in 
did the Ancients ſeeks for Dainties or Rarities, but were content 1 
yu" N —— AOPOEGu 41 I a ITY * 3 166 10 
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with Sheep, Goats, Swine, Oxen, when it was become lawful to 
kill them, what they caught in hunting, what was moſt eaſy to be 
provided, and afforded the moſt healthful Nouriſnment. Hence all 
the Grecians in Homer live upon a ſimple Diet, Young and Old, 
Kings and private Men are contented with the ſame Proviſion. Aga. 
memnon entertains Ajax, after his Combat with Hector, with the 
Chine of an Ox, as a Reward of his Valour. A/cinous; King of 
Pheacia, who affected a more ſplendid and delicate Way of Living, 
feeds upon Beef. Menelaus ſets before Jelemachu a Chine of Beef 
at the Marriagg-Feaſt of his Son. And the Courtiers of Penelope, 
though given to all Sorts of Pleaſure, are never entertained either 
with Fiſh or Fowl, or any Delicacies. This, with ſeveral other 
things to the ſame pufpoſe, hath been obſerved by Athenæus (a); 
who has evi remarked, that, Homer's Heroes neither boil their 
Meat, nor dreſs it with Sauces, but only roaſt it. This was in moſt 
Places the ancient Way of dreſſing Meat; whence Servius (/) allo 
reports, that heroicis temporibus non veſcebantur carne: elixa, in the 
heroical Ages they did not eat boiled Fleſh ; and obſerves farther 
out of Varro, that among the Romans the primitive Diet was Roaſt, 
then Boiled, and laſt of all Broths came into Uſe, Nevertheleſs, as 
 Athenzus hath elſewhere taken notice, even in Homer's Time, boiled 
Meat was ſometimes provided; which appears, both from that En- 
tertainment in the Oayſſey, where an Ox's Foot is thrown at Ulyſſes, 
it being well known, that (in that Author's Words) xi {eur 
vdeie , no Man ever roaſts an Qx's Foot; and alſo from the 
expreſs Words of the 21ſt Iliad (c): | Rs 

| rs $637 
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This was the Way of Living among the ancient Greeks ; neither 
were the Lacedæmonians of later Ages leſs temperate than their An- 
ceſtors, ſo long as they obſerved the Laws of Lycurgus. They had 
their conſtant Diet at the Zi, publick Entertainments, where- 
in the Food was extremely ſimple, whereof each Perſon; had a cer- 
tain Proportion allotted. Ihe chief Part of the Proviſion was 
Hh, Toper, the black Broth peculiar to that Nation, which was ſo 
unpleaſant that a Citizen of Sybaris happening once to be entertained 
at Sparta, cried out, © That he no longer wondered why the Lacedæ- 
* monians were the valianteſt Soldiers in the World, when any Man 
* in his right Wits would rather. chuſe to die a thouſand times than 
* to live upon ſuch vile Food (d).“ And 'tis reported that Age/i- 
{aus diſtributed certain Sweetmeats, which, had —— preſented to 
him by the Thaſians, amongſt the Slaves, ſaying, “ that the Ser- 


ff vants-of Virtue ought not to indulge themſelves with fuch Deli- 


* cacies, it being unworthy of Men of free Birth to ſhare thoſe Plea- 
e ſures whereby Slaves are allured,” For which Reaſon the Cooks 
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yeah eaſt out from Sparta, as the Filth of Men infected with + 
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EN˙ν Emapinc, or oi if 50 Ul nxadrlpme, only Dreffers' 'of Plot, 
and they who underſtood any thing farther in the Art of Cooke 


Plague (2). Hence Mithæcus, a very eminent Cook, defi ignin 
to follow his Profeſſion in that City, was immediately comman 
by the Magiſtrates to depart (3). This Cuſtom was not unlike 
that of the ancient Heroes, Who kept no Cooks, but ſemetim 
n their own eonon, as we find done by Achille in Homer 
ern 7498 
" — noe 4100 or Loy 285 Arve, : 

er TA 4p 65 Rigs 9 ape ehe iet. h 


And 8 the A, Heralds, thoſe Servants aol Sache, 
of Gods and Men, as they are called by the Poet, who were not 
only employed in Civil and Military Affairs, but alſo performed 
many of the holy Rites at Sacrifices, ſerved as Cooks; whence the 
ancient Cooks are by ſome Authors reported to have been Due 
Heeg skilled in the Art of divining by Sacrifices, and @evirwnls 


ius g Duo 1ian, had the Re RR of Marriage Feaſts and Sa- 


crifices (4). 
But 1 in Ather Cities of ren indi in later Ages, the Art of Cooke- 


ry was in better Eſteem, tho” even Heraclides, and Glaucus the Lo- | 


crenfian, who wrote Books concerning it, affirm, *x <eu47ew rode 
mxsow De that it was unworthy of the meaneſt Perſon who 
was free born, as we are informed by Athenæus (e). The Sicilian 


Cooks were prized above any others, as the ſame Author (f') has 


proved by Examples out of Cratinus and Antiphanes. © Mithecus 
beforementioned was of that Nation; and the Sicilians were fo 
remarkable for their luxurious Way of Living, that Ziad rexmiga, 
a Sicilian Table, was a proverbial Phraſe, as we are informed by 


Suidas, & ® meayv monulinav * ee for one furniſhed very 


profuſely and luxuriouſſy. 

Next to the Lacedæmonian Tables, thoſ e of Htbent\ are tad to have 
been furniſhed moſt frugally, the Athenian Soil being unfruitful, 
and ſuch as could ſupply no more Proviſion than was ult neceſſary 
for the Support of its Inhabitants. 
Cited by. Atheneus 2 for contemning the Athenian Entertainments; 


Mühen, 7 6 Way & Jetxrisor © 7%, 
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And ts ſame Author goes on in his Deſeripticn of the 8 


of the Proviſions at Athens, which were ſo f. arſimoni- 
2 that Dromeas, an Athenian TONE, being aske ether the 


Hence Lynceus the Samian 14 
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© (a) Zlianus lib. XIV. cap. VII. (4) Maximus Tyrins principio 
differt. VII. (e) 1/iad. IX. v. 209. (d) Athenens lib. XIV. cap. 
XXIII. (e) Lib. XIV. cap. XXIII. Loco eitato (g) Lib. IV. 
cap. III. SGiuppers 
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Buppers at Athens, or thoſe at Chalcis were more magnificent? re. 
| ih that the ( egvciwr ) firſt Courſe at Chaltis was preferable to 
the whole Entertainment at Athens. Hence to live A me, like 
an Ae henian, is ta live penurioufly. An Example of which Proverb 
we find cited by Atbenæus out of Alexis, who has there allo left us 
8 large Deſcription of an Athenian Entertainment (a). erp © 

From the Grecian Meat let us in the next place proceed to their 
Drink. And in the primitive Times, as hath been already obſer. 
ved, Water was the general Drink, which they were ſupplied with 
from the neareſt Fountain. Afterwards hot Fountains came into 
requeſt by the Example of Hercules, who being very much fatigued 
with Labour refreſhed himſelf with a hot Fountain, which (as Fa- 
bles tells us) was diſcovered to him by Minerva, or Vulcan; and this 
Sort of Water was thought extremely beneficial on the like Occa- 
fions ; whence Plato () commends his 4t/antich Iſland, which he 
deſcribes to be the moſt delightful Country in the World on account 
of its hat as well as cold Fountains ; and Homer, by whom we are 
furniſhed with Examples of all Sorts of poetical 'Topicks, relates 

that one of the Fountains of the River Scamander was exquiſitely 

cold, and the other hot (c); yet, to uſe the Words of Julius Pollux 

i Oe ix %, A Seu dur z wg, it will be 
diſncult to infer from Homer that hot Waters were drunk in the 
heratck Ages, but they ſeem only to be uſed for bathing, unleſs 

preſcribed by the Phyſicians, as was uſually done to Old Men, and 
others who had weak Stomachs, as appears from the Example of 
| 4d produced by the ſame Author, who by ſeveral other In- 
ances, yet all later than the Age of Homer, has here proved that 

this Sort of Drink was uſed by the ancient Grecians ; however, tis 
certain that, at leaſt in later Ages, hot Waters were in requeſt 
amongſt the Grecians, and from them came to be uſed at Rome i 
whence the Roman Authors mention the Uſe of them as a Grecian 
Cuſtom. Thus Plautus (e) ſpeaking of the Grecians, + 


Uzi aid furripuere, aperto capitulo caldum biburt, 
And Horace (f), OY 


Qu Chium pretio cadum © 
Mercemur ? quis aquam temperet ignibus 3. 


— 


Where Acron explains temperet by tepefaciat, nam tepefactis aquis 
ſelebant Græci viuum temperare. For the Greeks (faith he) uſed to 
temper their Wine with warm Water 90. e 

But there is more frequent mention of cold Water than of hot, 
both in the Grecian and Roman Authors; and in order to drink it 
exquiſitely cold, it was cuſtomary to temper it with Ice, which they 


la) Lib IV. cap. V. W Critia. (c) Tiad. X“. v. 147. (4) Lib. 


IX. cap. VI. Cont. Athenæus lib III. cap. XXXV. (e) Curculione. 
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had ſeveral Methods to preſerve through all the Heat of Summer ; 
there is one mentioned by Plutarch (a), who relates that it was 
ufaal to wrap it in Clothes and Straw; to which Cuſtom St. Au- 


guſtin alludes in the following Words: Luis dedit paleæ tam frigi- 


dam vim, ut obrutas nives ſervet; vel tam fervidam, ut puma imma- 
tura matyret ?' Who has endued the Straw with ſuch a Degree of 
Cold as to preſerve Ice; or with ſo much Heat as to bring up ripe 
Fruit to Maturity? Chares the Mitylenæan, as he is cited by Athe- 
nus (b)j reports that when Alexander the Great beſieged Petra a 
City of India, he filled 30 Ditches with Ice, which being covered 
with Oaken Boughs, remained a long time entire. And in the ſ me 
place there are deſcribed ſeveral other Arts of making their Drink 
cool. The Cuſtom of preſerving Ice was ſo common amongſt the 
Romans, that they had Shops wherein it was publickly expoſed to 
dale; whence Seneca thus inveighs againſt the Roman Luxury and 
Extravagance (7): Unguentarios Lacedemonii expulere, & propere 
ctdere finibus ſuis jufſerunt, quia oleum diſperderent: quid illi ſi vi- 
diſſent nivis reponendæ officinas ? The Lacedæmonians baniſhed the 
Sellers of Ointment, and commanded them to be gone with the ut- 
they ſeen Shops to repoſite and preſerve Ice? 

The Invention of Wine was by the AZgyprians aſcribed to Oris, 
by the Latins to Saturn, and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom di- 
vine Honours were paid on that Account. Tis reported by Heca- 
tæus the Maleſian that the Uſe of Wines was firſt diſcovered in Mto- 


moſt Speed out of their Country; what would have been done had 


i by Oreſabeus the Son of Deucalion, whoſe Grandſon Orzeus, the 
Fat 


Father of Ætolus, from whom that part of Greece received its Name, 
was ſo called from «viva, which is the old Name of Yines. Others 
derive che-, the Name of Wine, from this Oexeus, who (as they 


report ) was the firſt whodiſcovered the Art of prefling Wine from 


Grapes. Thug Nicander: 


Obe d, & wolumy Yn Idag Sanom] 
O XU. ( nrenrmes NY 


And to the ſame purpoſe Melannippides the Milefian in Atheneu 


N EM,“. à diomn', 05S. Ohio. 


Others will have the Vine to have been firſt diſcovered in Olympia 


7 the River Alpbeus; of which Opinion was Theopompus. of | 
Ch 


Chios. And Hellanicus reports that it was firſt known at P/inthion, 
a Town of Agypt; hence the Agyptians are thought to derive 
their immoderate Love and Uſe of this Liquor, which they thought 


ſo neceſſary to Human Bodies, that they invented a Sort of Wine 


} . 


made of Barley. for the poorer Sort, who wanted Money to purchaſe 
that which was prefſed from Grapes (7). 


an * T7 Cx LITER» Ph — Fe TT. 7 | I 
(a) Sympoſ: lib. VI. (2) Lib. III. cap. XXXVI. (4) Natur, IV. 
(@) Fnitio lib, II. (e) Conf. Atheneus ſub finem lib. I, | | 
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In Greece the Matrons and Virgins drank Wine, as appears from 
the Examples of Nau/icae and her Companions in Homer (a). And 
becauſe the ſame Freedom was rarely allowed that Sex in other 
Countries, the Grecian Women were ill thought of on that account 

(5). It was likewiſe cuſtomary to give it to Children, unleſs the 
anagement of Achilles was different from that of ether Infants ; 
for thus Homer has introduced Phenix ſpeaking to him (c); 
nel, y zu di ir ioiny yu Yar. vici, 
Oo qe A dow WZ, x; du NN 
No por talid deut d gοꝗ,ũm)ſ ma, 
Ol Nνννννεεονντ & vamiy dMgyery. 


The Wine was generally mixed with Water, whence drinking-cups 
were called set,, vue w eher H, from the Mixture made 
in them; which Derivation is mentioned both by the Grammari- 
a2, and Athenæus, and there are ſome Alluſions to it in Homer; 
for the Cuſtom of drinking Wine tempered with Water ohtained in 


the Time of the Trojan War, and the molt primitive Ages; hence 
the following Verſe (4), | 


oi h dp" oh due ab , Y Top. 


Some aſeribe the firſt uſe of it to Mælampus (e), others to Staphylus 
the Son of Silenus. Philochorus is ſaid to report (/), that Amphi- 

on, King of Athens, learned to mix Wine with Water from Bac- 
cus himſelf, on which account he dedicated an Altar to that God 
under the Name of O78. becauſe from that time Men began to 
return from Entertainments ſober, and 5d, upright. The ſame 
King enacted a Law, that only Wine tempered with Water ſhould 


be drunk at Entertainments, which being afterwards diſuſed, was 


revived by Solon (g). There was no certain Proportion obſerved in 
this Mixture; ſome to one Veſſel of Wine poured in two of Water; 
others to two of Wine mixed five of Water ; and others more, or 
Teſs, as they pleaſed (5). The Lacedæmonians eic w mip ibn + 
Jnor, zur dv 0 mwurmy pip doin, , word Nam e im Xr, 
uſed to boil their Wine upon the Fire till the fifth part was con- 
ſumed, and then after four Years were expired, began to drink it, 
as we are informed by Democritus (i); and the ſame Cuſtom is 
alſo mentioned by Palladius ((). e 
Nevertheleſs moſt of the Grecians, and particularly the Lacedæ- 
Monians, ſometimes did due viren, drink Wine with little 
or no Water, which they termed ®nowwNowe to act like a Scythian; 
for the Scythians were very much addicted to Drunkenneſs, and 
uſed Wine without Water; whence «xeglome» is commonly term- 


— 


— — 


(a) Odyfſ. VI. (5) Conf. Athenæus lib. X. (c) Iliad. IX. v. 484. 
(4) Of. a. (e) Atbenæus lib. VI. cap. II. % Plinius lib. VII. 
cap. LVI. 1 Athenæus lib. II. cap. II. (4) Idem lib. X. cap. VIII. 
(i) Idem lib. X. cap. VII. (4) Geoponic, lib, VII. cap. IV. (J Lib. 
. ATV; -< 5 1 „ 
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Chap. XVIII. Of the Miſeel.enyCufomeof Greece: 367 


ed oxv91cd meiv, or onvIFomer* and axexlemoia is called owtHrgh 
wine: which Expreſſions came into vogue at Sparta, from the 
time that Cleomenes the Spartan, by living and converſing with 
the Scythians, learned to drink to Exceſs and Madneſs (a). The 
Thracians alſo drank their Wine unmixed with Water, and both 
they and the Scythians were generally ſuch Lovers of it, that 
gwaixic Tv nv“, gurl names 7 iαiz'·˙ Fu (dxparer) rg, randy 5 
200 ,öh Si pra, Nin dew vwouinam, the Women and all the 
Men thought it a moſt happy Life to fill themſelves with un- 
mixed Wine, and to pour it upon their Garments (4). Hence alſo 
by @gezia ve, the Thracians Way of drinking, was meant 
edxeghomogia, drinking Wine not mixed with Water (c. | 

Some uſed to perfume their Wines, and Wine ſo uſed was term 
ed eh. nini according to Ælian (4), and ſometimes uff ime, 
for that Word, according to Heſychius's Explication, ſignifies bh, 
» em2xar hee, a Potion mixed with Odours. Different from 
this were the Murrhina of the Romans, as alſo the iowpopdp Or 


h-, Wine mingled with Myrrh, mentioned in St. Mar#'s Goſpel, 
wherewith the Malefactors were commonly intoxicated before they 


ſuffered. Several other Ingredients were mixed with Wine, ſome- 
times d, Meal, whence c- amnpilepOr, Wine thickened 


with Meal, which was very much uſed by the Perſians (e). They 


had alſo many Sorts of made Wines, as e. vei , Cerev iſia, 
Wine made of Barley, and - iu, Palm-Wine, ſometimes 


| termed if ih, for iG. was a general Name for all made 


Wines. 
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S 
Of the Cuſtoms before Entertainments. 


HE Perſon by whom the Entertainment was provided was 


* commonly named 6 indmp, ind, Feriger. T  aeviac 


ze - ou furovie ' ae, ovumolapx Or, by the Tragedians,. oo 


nod in, fr 


The Perſons entertained by him were termed Sallupinc, Jar 


_- 
. 
74 


weit, oufe ri, owiderriet, c. alſo very often wunybs,. v3 


Him, in which Names is expreſſed the immediate Cauſe of their 


meeting, which was e, in Latin Vocatio, an Invitation or Cal- 
ling by the Entertainer. Th wy aan” ads £7 
The Perſons employed to invite the Gueſts were by the Romans 


termed Paratores, and by the Greeks XAngois,. or derryoxAnToptre 
The fame Men were alſo, though not ſo frequently, called id,), 


— — — IUASANG? = 
7 


* 


A þ > Chameleon Heracleota lib. de Temulentia 8 — — — 
lib. X. cap. vii. (6) Athenæus lib. X. ſub finem cap. ix. (c) Pol- 
luæ lib. VI. cap. iii. (4) Var Hiſt. lib. XII. cap. xxxi: - (e Athe- 


teu, lib. J. initio cap. ix. 


and 
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and ot from Had which 1s the Name of the Table, on 
which the Proviſion was placed in the Kitchen. Thus i\targy,, 


according to Pamphilus in Athenæus (a), are oi Ay hes Beonuiy 


A TExmG a, they who invite to the King's Table. Some- 
times to invite was termed tenen, to write down, from the 
Cuſtom of inſcribing the Names of the Perſons to be invited upon a 
Tablet. The Hour was ſignified at the Invitation, becauſe they 
then numbred the Hours by the Motion of the Sun, there is fre- 
quent mention of cus, the Shade of the Sun; and 3x4, the Let. 
ter of the Dial, on theſe Occaſions. Thus in the mg) Paſ- 
pt INT (2), ” 


2 =) bold, 75 
Om 5 giver: D den 2096 m Jen, 1 


- Relations often wont without ieee as hath been abel 
by Atheneus (e), and F »ſtathius from that Verſe of Homer, where 
deſcribes an Entertainment at Agamemnon's Tent (4 0 4)3. 


A.- 5 " 8. eln 5 MobG-.. 


Yaliant Menelaus came to him ater; that is, 24 d TOE 
without being invited, as the  Scholiaſft explains that Word. Such 


as without Tavitation;; n F Nen ον S er apr, Were 
brought to the Entertainment by ſome of thoſe who had been in- 


ited (e), were termed aa, Shades; from their following the 
principal Gueſts, as Shades do Pa, The ſame Petſons were * 
the Romans called Unbre. Thus in Horace (V). 


| ue Mæcenas addixerat umbras. 
And in another 1 ( g * | 


— leut oF & pluribus 3 


They who forced themſelves into -other Mens Entertzinmentl 


were iu Greek called ge, in Latin Muſce, Flies, which was a 
general Name of Reproach for ſuch as inſinuated themſelves i into 
any Company where they were not welgonde. Thus the Paraſits 
| is deſcribed by Antiphanes, + 


Ogre uf Ven, geit des. tiote 
Aeris d-, lu n EN ν, Gpicpe 


In Plautus (Y) an Entertainment free from unwelcbme Gueſts i i5 
called hoſpitium fins nets an Entertainment without Flies; and 


(a Lib. IV. cap, xxi. (* ) Concionatricibus p. 744. Con, bi. 
7 5 item Svidas v. Vine nut chi & Heſychius v. diu, Svixcior. 
(c) Lib. IV. cap. xxvi. (4) Liad. C. v. 408. (e) Plutarchus 
Symp C1. Lib. VII. . Queſt. vi. (7) J 
Epiſt. v. a (2) Pænul. Act. III. Se. ti, v. 76. 


i 


Lib. II. 184 viii. v. 72. (8) 


7 


I Chap. XIX. Of the Miſcelany Cuſtom: of Greets; 387 
in another place of the ſame Author (2), an inquiſitive and buſy 
Man, who prys and inſinuates himſelf into the Secrets of others, is 
termed Muſca. We are likewiſe informed by Horus Apollo (b), that 
in Zgypt a Fly was the Hieroglyphick of an impudent Man, be- 
cauſe _ Infect being beaten away, {till returns again; on which 
account it is by Homer made an Emblem of Courage (c), 


_ 
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Kuj ol vine due. d gd Gr n, 5 
H mT» & eipoppn de mp Xeges ad eνjẽỹj½ͥ 
Iaavda dixiciy, Aaggy Ti e arp d. 


The ſame Perſons whom they termed My/c# at Entertainments, 
were alſo called MVA“? Myconians, from the Poverty of that Na- 
tion, which put them upon frequenting other Men's Tables oftener 
than was conſiſtent with good Manners 3 whence Pericles was re» 
fleted upon by Archilochus, at auMiloy exacmany]a dc N ovuate 
na Mone dium, as one who intruded into other Mens Enter- 
tainments, after the manner of the Myconians (d). But the moſt 
common Appellation of ſuch Men, was that of 7zezao', Paraſites3 
which Word, as Lucian hath obſerved, in its primitive Senſe, ſig- 
hified only the Companion of Princes and, Men of Quality; ſuch 
were Patroclus to Achilles, and Memnon to Idomeneus, or thoſe who 
had their Diet at the Tables of the Gods, of whom mention has 
been made in another place (e); but afterwards came to be a Name 
of Reproach for thoſe who by Flattery, and other mean Arts, uſed 
to inſinuate themſelves to the Tables of other Men; in which 
Benſe it was firſt uſed by Epicharmus, and afterwards by Alexis ( 
nevertheleſs it was common for Friends and Men of Credit to viſit 
one another's Houſes at the Times of Entertainment, without ex- 
petting a formal Invitation, as appears from that Saying cited by 
Luſtathius (g), | 


Aue xwpd2unv eit pigs Nl. 
And that other in Plato (5, 5 


3 


Ar ö A.. (( 


Which is ſometimes thus cited in one hexameter Verſe; 


Abts I de d1adicr N Jtag Jams, 


The Number of Gueſts was unlimited; ſome choſs to invite 3, 
dr 4, or 5 at the moſt; thus Archeftratus in Athenæus (i), 


(% Mercat. Act. II. Sc. III. v. 26. (b) Hierog/yphicis. (e) Dliad. 
b. v. 570. (4) Conf. Athenzus lib. I. cap. VII. (e) Lib. II. cap. 
de Sacerdotibus. (%) Conf. Atbenæus lib. VI. cap. VII. Pollux 

lib. VI. cap. VII. (g) Commentatio in 1/iad. . (i Sympeſto. 
Y Lib, J. fab finem cap. IV. | 
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nee 5 pas miync Seerreey Ace rex vi 

ES i 5 eic, 3 Tionper of FA. 

H n ren 4 wi Meine eh o % e 
Miese dprafiCiey own pennumn 


And Atheneus in another place (4) reports, that among the Anci. 
ents wb wwdenrniy N mire „ Maine, om df „% nutic Vauua;. 
os ic Jon, it was not uſual for more than five to ſup toge- 
ther, but that in his Time the Numbers were plainly infinite. 
Euftathius bath obſerved out of Famblichus, that in the ov?vine, 
common Meals, not above ten were admitted; which in his Opi- 
nion was the ordinary Number of Gueſts at Entertainments in the 
primitive Times; and hence he thinks it is, that when Agamem- 
ox in Homer (6) ſpeaks of diſtributing the Grecian Army at an En- 
tertainment, he mentions only Jug, Tens. . 


Huate I ide Agde Marachur dt dich, Agb, 
Teguy ] duden irgcoy fxoipetet eingyodbery, 
To xa qπ . dq dei ol. * 


But this muſt only be underſtood of the Entertainments of private 
Men, Princes often invited greater Numbers; Agamemnon in Homer 
entertains all the Grecian Princes together; and Alexander the 
Macedonian is reported before his Expedition againſt Pera, cm 


ede ingmerrxi or wege i, to have furniſhed a Tent 


with 100 Beds for an Entertainment (c). And the ſame Vanity by 
degrees crept in amongſt private Men, inſomuch that in Athenæus's 


Time, as hath been before obſerved, 4apmaxinu, infinite Num- 


bers, were invited. Hence it came to paſs, that partly to prevent 
Tumult and Sedition, and partly to reftrain the Expenſiveneſs and 
Prodigality of their Citizens, ſome Lawgivers thought it neceſſary 
to limit the Number of Gueſts ; in particular, no Perſon at Athens 
was allowed to entertain above 3o at once. In order to put this 
Statute in execution, certain Magiſtrates, called Twwwaxoriu,, were 
obliged to go to Entertainments, and to expel thence ſuch as ex- 
ceeded that Number; and the Cooks were commonly employed to 
dreſs the Victuals at Entertainments, were obliged to give in their 
Names every time they were hired (). | 1 

This mult farther be obſerved concerning the Gueſts, that Men 
and Women were never invited together, as we are informed by 
Cicero (e); wherein the Greeks differed from the Romans, amongſt 
whom the Women were allowed more Freedom; „For which of 
the Romans, to uſe the Words of Cornelius Nepos, was ever aſha- 
med to bring his Wife to an Entertainment? And what Miſtreſs 


— 9 , 


(a) Lib. XV. cap. III. (5) Tad. C.. v. 126. Conf. Eufathius 


P- 144- Edit. Bal. (c) Diodorus Siculus p. 5 30. (a) Conf. A- 
ſtbenæus lib. VI. cap. XI. (e) Orat. III. in Verrem. 2 


368 Of the Miſcelany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. XIX; 


C. 


cap. xxvii. (c) Od. . v. 48. (d) Od, (e) Feipis, 
| Bb 


Chap. XIX. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 369 


« of a Family can be ſhewn, who does not inhabit the chief and 
« moſt frequented part of the Houſe ? Whereas in Greece ſhe never 
ce appears at any Entertainments, beſides thoſe to which none but 
Relations are invited, and conſtantly lives in the innermoſt Part 
«.of the Houſe, which is called zwawvins, the Womens Apart- 
« ment, into which no Man, except near Relations, had Admit- 
& Ron enn lt auger fv, ent 1913 coir 5 

Before' they went to an Entertainment they waſhed and anoint- 
ed themſelves, dnrpinic 8 iv tei tic w ovunonor ow idegm mw 
xs, Ni, for it was thought very indecent to go thither defiled 
with Sweat and Duſt, as Athenæus (b) hath obſerved from Ariſtotle. 
They who came off a Journey, were waſhed and clothed with Ap- 
pare] ſuitable to the Occaſion in the Houſe of the Entertainer, be- 
fore they were admitted to the Feaſt. Thus we find in Homer, 
where he deſcribes the Reception of Telemachus and Piſiſtratus by 
Menelaus (c); | ue od tl 


Fe ; donpirSyc Pawnee i dhl ue Xx 2p h* 

Tur o| ind fy duo het, Y yerd, Ne, 
Apgi a ex: yaaivas ANA Prov nds ]-, 
Eg px Nenne i ovTu map Acid Mevinacte | 


The fame Perſons alſo waſhed their Hands before they fat down 
to Meat, as appears from the Verſes which follow in the fame Au- 
n e eee ee 
_ Xiprite d“ appimnG- e i xi piovort 
Kai xpuoriy, Vp dppupion v 
NI D mer 5 Fin tmnirvers Texm Na 
Zimy % A Tapin magivnu fn. ; 


And, to mention the Times of waſhing altogether, it was alſo cuſto- 
mary to waſh between every Courſe, and after Supper; thus He- 
mer introduces his Heroes dermal; Ya, dm Yomydapyss Tock 
Te d ac, ſupping, converſing, then waſhing, and After 
that again ſupping. And Ariftophanes (e) ſpeaks of bringing 


vp temas eee wire α Ei as, Water to waſh the Hands after the 


Courſes. By them who ſpoke accurately, to waſh the Hands be- 


for Supper was termed „, to waſh after Supper Ynridacry, 


Hither are to be referred the Words ], wamudtady, Na 
Nora, and the like, which ſignify to wipe the Hands. The Towel 
was termed *Kpayeiy, Nee,]. c. inſtead whereof the an- 
cient Greeks uſed Smuay Main, which were w & mi 4pre - 
Azxor 't carmadiry, the ſoft and fine Part of the Bread, which af- 
terwards they caſt wie wel, to the Dogs, 8% er I Aa u e-Ls“ . 
xwea mw Youayduniecr naherth, whence dnveydants 1s by the 
Lacdæmonians called »xwis z and as the ſame Author there adds, 
this Cuſtom is mentioned by Homer in the following Verſes, 
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* by 


(a) Cornelius Nepos præfat. in vitas Imperatorumt. (4)-Lib.. IV. 
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Ne c Gray djut] AE N xunic Nανννννονν loved 
Saws, aid yap TH pipy Hedi do. 


It is farther to be obſerved, that in the waſhing after 68 they 
uſed ſome Sort of 5 uiyua, Sonpurant 1a-'ry, Stuff to ſcour the 
Hands (); for which Uſe Nitre and Hyſſop are mentioned in the 
holy Scriptures. Laſtly, after waſhing, the Hands were perfumed 
with Odours, which Cuſtom is expreſſed in the following Verſes of 
Antiphanes or Epigenes in Athenæus (b); 


Ky Tire mlerrdliocac xdmril{ νν e i 
Tas xtiexs, W rater mw 1av & duo. 


It may not be improper in this place to add ſomething farther, 
by way of digreſſion, concerning the Cuſtom of waſhing and anoint- 
ing, which in Greece and other hot Countries was ſo o frequent. To 
waſh, is in the Words of Euſtathius, YorYunxiv © furs, avanuyie 
9e m. aims, a Means both to cleanſe the Body from Filth, 
and refreſh it; there fore whenever they ceaſed from Sorrow and 
Mourning, it was uſual to bathe and anoint themſelves ; whence 
Eurynome in Homer adviſes Penelope to leave off lamenting (c), 


Neger“ Nan; 25 Selce aue c 


waſhing her Body, and anointing her Face. And, as we are in- 
formed by Artemidorus (« 4), the ancient Greeks commonly bathed 
» Thu taregpi/auuy 5 paars rab ,ẽ rs, after the finiſh- 
ing of a War, or any other great Fatigue. Thus in Homer, Jele- 
machus and Pififtratus are bathed and anointed at Menelaus's Palace, 
after a long Journey; Diomedes and Lyſſes alter their Return from 
diſcovering the Manner of their Enemies Encampment, 


„-e , dherlapie Ni Da 
Sei i ν av. — — 2 — 


having bathed and anointed, fat down to Supper. In the heroical 
Ages, Men and Women, without Diſtinction, bathed themſelves in 
Rivers; this we find done by Nauſicae, the Daughter of Alcinous, 
King of Pheacia (e), and Sarepe 1 in Moſchus (f), 


— — . vere way 4mv Aral, 


cleanſeth her Body in the Mouth of Auaurus. Hulena alſo and her 
Fellows waſh in the River Eurotas, according to 7 peocritus 2 Fe 


n 


— 


— 


(a) Aihenevs lib. X. cap. ult. (4) Loco citato. () O 
v. 170. (4) Lib. I. cap. vi. (e) Od vi. ( Tcl. 2. T 11 
\ (8) Toll. s v. 31. 
Av 
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Auuet 1 io our „ ne EPA uwe 


Xęie U rus dg. mop. Eu ego tho Not! opts, 
Te) agus Jcnrarm udpm, SINvs He 


Though the Expreſſions in theſe Verſes are manifeſtly accommoda- 
ted to the Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, whereby the Virgins were obli- 
ged to bathe and accuſtom themſelves to ſuch Exerciſes as in that Age 
were only practiſed by the Men; whence the Poet obſerves, that 
it was done el, after the manner of Men; which would have 
been a very improper Expreſſion in the heroical Times, when it 
was cuſtomary for both Sexes to uſe this Diverſion alike. But if the 
Sea was within a convenient diſtance, they commonly bathed in it, 
rather than in the Rivers, the ſalt Water being thought, to uſe 
the Words of Athen-2us (a), lebte mit vere aggop@', con- 
ducive to ſtrengthen the Nerves, by drying up ſuperfluous Humours; 
thus, to forbear the mention of other Inſtances, Diomedes and 92 
ſes in Homer, after a very great Fatigue, 


2 ies * c dad 
EeCö,jLW? == 


went into the Sea to cleanſe themſelves from Sweat; and they 


who lived at a greater diſtance from the Sea, ſometimes removed 


thither for their Health's ſake. An Example whereof we find in 
Minutius Felix, by one of the Perſons, in whoſe Dialogue it is re- 
ſolved, Oftiam petere, amœmiſſimam civitatem, quod efet corpori me 
ficcandis humoribus de marinis lavacris banda & expedita curatio, ta 
go to the moſt pleaſant City O/7i2, in order to enjoy the Benefit of 
bathing in the Sea, which is an eaſy and expeditious Method of 
drying up the ſuperfluous Humours of the Body. Hot baths were 
alſo very ancient. He he, the hot Baths, ſhewed by Yultar, 
or as others ſay, by Minerva, to Hercules, at a time when he had 
anderwent a very great F atigue, are celebrated by the Poets. Pin- 
dar (b) ſpeaks of $:p« Nui de the hot Baths of the Nymphs. 

Homer commends one of the Fountains of Scamander for its hot Wa- 
ter, in the twenty-ſecond [/iad. In the ſame Iliad Andromache pro- 
vides a hot Bath for Hector, againſt his Return from the Battel. 

Meſtor in the 11th 1/iad orders Hecamede to make ready foue rifles 
an hot Bath; and to mention but one Initince more, the Phegcis 
ans are ſaid in Homer's Odyſſes to place their chief Delight in 


Eluant T UEnuaCt, Ne Te birun, 3) Sie, 


Chinges of Apparel, hot Baths, and Beds; yet hot Baths do not 
ſeem to have been then ſo much uſed as in later Ages; and thoſe 
Words of Artemidarus c), that Tu eile *1) e wh Bahar, Baths 
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(a) Lib. I. cap. xix. (4) Olymp. XII. () Lib. I. cap. lxvi. 
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ſeem to have been thought hurtful by the Ancients, are probably 
meant of hot Baths only; and then the following Words, which 
have been already cited, that Baths were anciently never uſed but 
after ſome very great Fatigue, muſt be underſtood in the ſame Senſe ; 
however that be, it is plain from that Author, that the ancient Gree}; 
Baranta w ef, had no Balneo's like thoſe of later Times, but 
& F 4oruirdus xo, waſhed in certain Veſſels called dαν 
which Word, as explained by Phavorinus os ), fignifies Tumor, 
or M4x4m, a large Baſon or Veſſel to waſh in, being derived 
Tex m mw cow povSev, from taking away the Filth of the Body; 
whence «orzn90- is mentioned by Pollux amongſt the Veſſels 
Which belong to Balneo's; and the ancient Romans had a Veſſel in 
their own Houſes, wherein they waſhed, called /avatrina, or latri- 
na, Which was afterwards termed Balneum; and when two Baths 
came to be uſed, one hot, and another cold, in the Plural ba/nea (O). 
Publick Balnes's were unknown till later Times; Athens tells us, 
that in his Age eggopsTus 1d barania mn), mw apy dw tides & 
Tas i000, ard, they were but lately come into uſe, and that 
ſormerly no ſuch Places were lowed to be within the City (c). 
The Balnes's commonly contained the following Rooms. 


I. Amddngur, Whercin dmidvor ww jugney they put off their 
Clothes. | 2 | 
2. Txingugey, or wutalng, ſudatorium, a Room moſt common- 
ly round, and provided with wp 2*#7r, Fire, ſo contrived that 
it ſhould not ſmoke, for the Benefit of thoſe who deſired to ſweat; 
it was alſo termed Laconicum, from the frequent uſe of this Way of 
_ ſweating in Laconia. | | | 

3. BzTmisrewr, a hot Bath. 

4. Aegr, a cold Bath. 

5. ARE, the Room wherein they were anointed. 


After bathing they always anointed, either iugexTorme av 
owuenxes Tier, to Cloſe the Pores of the Body, which was eſpe- 
_ cially neceſſary after the uſe of hot Baths, or es . pb Fre dh. 
1T&- w vero Non , yinoty 7d. ouire, Jeſt the Skin ſhould 
become rough after the Water was dried off it (4). If we may 
believe P/iny (e), they had no better Ointment in the time of the 
Trojan War, than Oil perfumed with odoriferous Herbs, eſpecial- 
l; Roſes 3 whence fed tavr, Oil mixed with Roſes, is menti- 
oned in Homer's twenty-third Iliad (F)s where Venus anoints 
Hector's Body. | 


wouo od Gr, ec pod cerm 3 ee TN. 
Aulegs i ——— 
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(a) V. aG. Conf. idem. v. Pxrartiey, (2) Varro de L. L. 
Nonius Marcellus. (c) Lib. I. ſub ſinem cap. XIV. (4) Conf. Eu- 


ſlathius in Iliad. . (e) Nat. Hiſt. lib. III. cap. I. (J) 42 7 | 
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To the ſame Gininents he elſewhere gives the Epithets of cute; 
no ic, and TWwapper (a), ſpeaking of Juno, | 


AuCegoin i mogmy You 1 iuveggw TO- 
AJuars miyre H np aidams 5 N , 
Außescis, ids, 1 pa tu hh dev. 


But Athbenæus is of Opinion, that Homer dic mh yoroy 3s . 
ev, INM l ay ngxd wr" dirs, was acquainted with the Uſe 
of more precious Ointments, but calls them Oil, with the Addition 
of an Epithet, to diſtingaiſh them from common Oil (3). The fame 
Obſervation 1s made by the Commentators upon that Poet, when 
they explain thoſe, Words qe tar, perfumed Oil; and tis 
well known that the Jes called all Sorts of Ointments by the 


Name of Oil, the Reaſon ſeems to have been, that Oil was the fi rſt 


Ointment; however the ancient Heroes never uſed wee, coſtly 
Ointments. Athenæus himſelf acknowledges, that Homer never in- 
troduces 4Me1Fouſres cd Hepag, any of his Heroes anointed with 
any Ointment beſide Oil, except Paris, a ſoft and effeminate Per- 


fon. In more delicate Ages, when very much of the primitive 
Plainneſs was laid aſide, it was ſtill by many thought indecent ſor 


Men to anoint themſelves with precious Ointments. Chry/ippus 
would have the Name of Aten derived d M g mms pops 
% mots gras weary, from the vain and unprofitable Labour. of 
compounding it, And Socrates was of Opinion. that the Smell, as 
well as the Garments of Men and Women, ought to be different; 
that for Women it was decent enough to ſmell of perfumed Oint- 


ments, but that Men ſhould rather ſmell of Oil, which was uſed 


in the Schools of Exerciſe. Solon prohibited. Men from ſelling Oint- 
ments; and the Laws of Sparta entirely forbad any Perſon to {el] 
them, as we are informed at large by. Athenæus (c); nevertheleſs 
Women, and ſome effeminate Men, were ſo curious in their Choice 
of Ointments, that they could tell very critically, mie n i 
TW Reh fy Ed ei, what Sort ſuited beſt with each Member 
of the Body. An Example whereof we find in the folowing TOW 
of Antiphanes, Which are cited by e 


Ex Ap 3 1 ug 
Along wp dd welas W m own, 
e 5 cd. v % mw nTvie, 
Anbei 5 4 inen Berxiera, 
Aus ERNI 5 Tels bępbe x nu rita 
- Eprum 9 T6 gow % * a. N 
Laſtly, it muſt not be omitted, that the Feet being moſt expoſed 
to Duſt and Filth, were oftner waſhed and anointed than other 
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(2) Ligd. 4 V. 170. ES Og xi. (c) Lib. xv. Pang 
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Parts of the Body ; on which account they are by ſome thought to 
be called ximngct modts in Homer. Women were generally'employed 
to waſh and anoint the Feet, both in the heroical and later Ages; 
it was cuſtomary for them to kiſs the Feet of thoſe to whom they 
thought a more than common Reſpect was due; thus the Woman 
in the Goſpel kiſſes the Feet of our blefled Saviour whilſt ſhe 
anointed them. The ſame Ceremony was perſormed towards Phj- 
loleon by his Daughter, as himſelf relates in Ari/tophanes (a); 


2 2 mp6 i dan 8 
Amin »% a md" dneipy* 2 agyonu4a0m pinoy. 


Let us from this Digreſſion return to the Entertainment; and 
the firſt Ceremony after the Gueſts arrived at the Houſe of Enter- 
tainment, was the Salutation performed by the Maſter of the Houſe, 
or one appointed in his place; to do this was termed by the gene- 
ral Name of «-7-4:&7, though this Word were t W] GDA 
T2, in its ſtrict Senſe ſigniſies to embrace one with Arms around, 
being derived %n d Yi cc tavle! + e, from forcibly 
drawing another to one's ſelf, as we are informed by the old 
Scholiaft upon Asiſtophanes (b) ; but the moſt common Salutation was 
by the conjunction of their Right-hands, the Right-hand being 
accbunted a Pledge of Fidelity and Friendſhip ; whence Pythags- 
Fas adviſed, pu met iulzmen mw f, that the Right-hand 


ſhould not be given to every Man, meaning that all Perſons were 


not fit tõ be made our Friends. This Ceremony was: very ancient, 
and is mentioned in Homer ((j | 


.* O; ff we wv tens Thy, Seger No A, 
Xin r nomgolg Y id au- d | 
Hence ie is ſometimes Joined with va52=%2%X, and is al- 
moſt ſynonymous to it. Thus in Ariſtophanes (d); 
; „ — GUTSY de 15 N * 
Bg druilie Cas + ide. Anh 
| | e IF Haid, 
Sometimes it is uſed ſiguratively for any Sort of Entertainment or 
Reception. Thus we find difizay Jarrt, itt ve, , dg 
wen, JE tom xprrert Meme, ieh, Cc. Ys 


Sometimes they kiſſed the Lips, Hands, Kees, or F ect, in Salu- 


_ tations, as the Perſon delcrved more or leſs Reſpect. There was a 
particular Sort of Kiſs, which is called by Suidas x, by Pollux 
reg, the Pot, EA TL Tu ia gaxtin T a Aeplavopa, when 
they took the Perſon, like a Pot, by both his Ears, which was 
chiefly practiſed by or towards Children. We find it mentioned 
by Eunicas (e); . . 3 


* 9 


(a) YVejpis p. 473. (4) In Plutum p. 77. (c) Od uf. . 1-35: 
(4) Pluto, le) In Aulia, apud Julium Pollucem. * | 


| Aacicu 


c 0 2 
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Aacd ri # @7Wy et 1 ren. 
And by Tibullus (a); 


— — tu; parenti 
Oſcula comprenſis auribus eriplet. 


As alſo by Theocritus, from whom it appears to have been ſometimes 


uſed by Men and Women (5) ; 


ob . Axximwrag, dn 4 TORY 54 eiaon 
Tay wTwy tg9soco's o7t 64 Thy eos doug 


The Gueſts being emitted; did not immediately ſit 1 at the 


Table, which was accounted ill Breeding, but ſpent ſome Time in 


viewing and commending the Room and Furniture, Thus the 
Son 1 in Ariſtophanes (c) inſtructs his Father ta do ; 

Exreic trainer HT 1a OLgThY, 

Oe St, uperads aunis IaUp Roy 


Which Obſervation, with others of the ſame nature, 1s aki no- 
tice of by MRS? (4). 


CHAP. XX. 
Of the Ceremonies at Entertainments. 


HE ancient Grecians fat at Meat. There are three Sorts of 
Seats mentioned by Homer. | 


1. Sie O, which contained two Perſons, as the Name ſeems 
to import, and was commonly placed for thoſe of the meaneſt Qua- 

lit 

a Sei, on which they ſat upright, having under their Feet 
a Footſtool, termed Ohe. 

3. Ke, on which they fat leaning a little backwards, as the 
Word ſignifies. Of theſe a more full and exact Account may be 
ſeen 1 in Atheneus (e). LY 


Neither was it the Suden in Greece only, but in moſt other 
Countries, to ſit at Entertainments; it was practiſed by the primi- 


ac. 


—_— = * — 


0 ) Lib. II. (8) Idyll. &. v. 132. (e) Peſtis. (d) Lib. IV. 
7 * xxvii. 60 Lib. V. cap. 2 | 
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tive Romans, as we are informed by Ifidorus (a), and Servius (6). 
And Phils hath obſerved, that Fo/eph ordered his Brethren, d 
e IMM ag NC, wire TH aviegpmer & F ovumoloigic owenac 
la xep par, to fit according to their Ages, the Cuſtom of 
lying at Entertainments not having then obtained (c). But after- 
_ wards irs TpuPdy het alle, weil ep d Nord TW dige n mas x, we 
aveipfpne wren, when Men began to be ſoft and effeminate, they 
exchanged their Seats for Beds, in order to drink with more eaſe; 


yet then © negts of dine! cermerecor, the Heroes who drank. 


fitting, were ſtill thought Praiſe-worthy ; and ſome who accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to a primitive and ſevere Way of Living, retained 
the ancient Poſture. This was done by the Cynick Philoſophers, 
as we find in Plautus (d); | | | 


— 


potius in ſubſellio 


Cyxice accipiemur, quam in lectis. 


In Macedonia no Man was allowed to fit at Meals till he had killed 
a Boar without the Help of Nets, as we are informed by Hege- 
ſander in Athenæus (e). And Alexander the Great ſometimes kept 

to the ancient Way, and once 7-227 never; £riv, egi dor 

n digegy apyuptv x whillngg?, anyppic eee i,]ioie, enter 
taining 400 Commanders, he placed them upon Silver Scats, 
covered with Purple Cloth, as we learn from Duris in the ſame 
Author. And in the moſt luxurious and effeminate Ages, Children 
were ſometimes not permitted to lie down, but had Seats at the 
end of their Fathers. Beds. It was the Cuſtom for the Children 
of Princes, and the Reſt of the Nobility of that Age, to fit at their 
Meals in the fight of their Relations, in the Time of Tacitus (/). 
Whence Sietonius deſcribing the Behaviour off Auguſtus towards 
his Grand-children, ſays, that negue canavit una, niſi in imo lecto 
adſidereni, they always tat at the End of the Bed when they ſupped 
with him (g). And the fame Author reports, that the Emperor 


Claudius always ſupped with his Children, and ſome of the Noble 


Boys and Maids, who, according to ancient Cuſtom, fat at the bot- 
tom of the Bed (5). The ſame Place was commonly aſſigned to 

Men of meaner Condition, when they were entertained with others 
of better Quality. Whence in Plutarch (i) the Reſt of the Gueſts 
lie down, only Z/9p is placed upon a Seat next to Solon. And Do- 
nats (&) reports, that Terence being ordered to repeat ſome Part of 
his Comedies to Cæcilius, went to him at the time of Supper, and 


being in mean Apparel, was placed upon a Seat near the Bed; but 


after he had recited a few Verſes, was invited to lie down to Sup- 
The Manner of lying at Meat was thus; the Table was placed 
in the Middle, roünd which ſtood the Beds, covered with Cloth or 


6 


la) Lib. XX cap. ii. (% In Aneid. viii. (c) Libro de Jaſepb. 

p. 555. Edit. Francof. (4) Stich. Act. V. So. iv. v. 22. (e) Lib. J. 
Cap. xiy. (% Annal. Lib. XIII.“ () Augufti cap. lxiv. (2) Claudi. 
cap. xxxii. (i Sympoſio Sapientum. (4) Terentii Vita. 
| | Tapeſtry, 
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Tapeſtry, according to the Quality of the Maſter of the Houſe; up- 
on theſe they lay, inclining the ſuperiour Part of their Bodies upon 
their Left Arms, the lower Part being ſtretched out at length, or a 


little bent ; their Heads were raiſed up, and their Backs ſometimes 


ſupported with Pillows. If ſeveral Perſons lay upon the ſame Bed, 
then the firſt lay on the uppermoſt Part, with his Legs ſtretched out 
behind the ſecond Perſon's Back; the ſecond's Head lay below the 
Navel or Boſom of the former, his Feet being placed behind the 
third's Back; and in like manner the third, fourth, fifth, and the 
Reſt; for though it was accounted mean and ſordid at Rome to place 
more than three or four upon one Bed, yet, as we are informed by 
Cicero (a), Grari quini fits ti in leftulis, ſæ pe plures fuere, the Greeks 
uſed to crowd five, and many times a greater Number into the ſame 
Bed. Perſons beloved commonly lay in the Boſoms of thoſe who lo- 
ved them; thus the beloved Diſciple in the Goſpel lies in the Bo- 


ſom of our bleſſed Saviour at the Celebration of the Paſſover (4), 


There is another Example of the like Practice in F:vera/ (e); 
Cena ſedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti. 
At the Beginning of the Entertainment it was cuſtomary to lie he. 


upon their Bellies, that ſo their Right-hand might with morc cg 
reach to the Table ; but aſterwards, when their Appetites began 


to decreaſe, they reclined upon their Sides; in which Senſe we 


are to underſtand the Words of Plutarch (d), is & dpxi wh 
n Sig HD ei, NC A ,ðÜR mer mw v EA, re J Uπν 
peartitay S CASO. e Y, mw νν νν⁰τ¹‚, or, as it ſhould be 
read, xnzmzr\im?, that at the Beginning every one put his Mouth 
forward, looking towards the Table; but afterwards changed the 
Poſture of his Inclination from Depth to Breadth. And Horace 


alludes to the ſame Cuſtom in the following Verſes (e); 


Nec ſatis eft cara piſtes avortere menſa, 
Ignarum quibus eſt jus aptius, & quibus afſis 
Languidus in cubitum ſeſe cronviva reponet. 


It was cuſtomary from the heroical Ages downwards for the Gueſts 
to be ranked according to their Quality. It is evident, that in Ho- 
mer, as Euſtathius (, hath obſerved, & ovumenuc Kues 1. ne 
i 24566, the chief Perſons had the uppermoſt Seats at Entertain- 
ments. And afterwards at publick Entertainments there was 
e , Nomenclator, a Perſon appointed to call every Gueſt by 
Name to his proper Place. But to determine in what Order they 


ſat, and which were accounted the chief Places, is more difficult. 


It ſeems probable, that the Heroes ſat in long Ranks, and that the 
chief Perſons were placed at the head of each Rank on both ſides 


— . — 
. ; kd * — — _- 


(a) Orat. in Piſonem. (6) Foan. Evang. XIII. xx * (c) 
Sat. II. v. 120. (4) Sympol. lib. V. quæſt. VI. (e) Lib, II. Sat. 
IV. v. 37. (J) In [liad. VI. v. 498. . 
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of the Table, which is the Meaning of the Word den, uppermoſt 
in the fore-mentioned Paſſage of Euſtathius. Thus in the ninth 
Iliad (a), where Achilles entertains Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors, he 
places himſelf uppermoſt in one Rank, and Ulyſſes, as the principal 
Ambaſſador, in the other; 


| — ——— g 2p ict rei _lp A Me, 
Abe d dig N Ode. Sei, 
 Tolxu W 74690, | 


Neptune, though coming laſt to an Entertainment of the Gods, * 
| Eur" ap & ulomun, 2 TY 


fat in the Middle, that Place being reſerved, as a Right belonging 
to him. Jupiter was at the Head of one Rank, next to him on the 
ſame Side fat Minerva, his Daughter, who on a certain time gave 
place to Thetis, probably as being a Stranger (6). 


M9" dex map Ait e digi, Ats Fi Adin; 


Juno led the oppoſite Rank, and being Wife and Siſter to Jupiter, 

neither gave place to Thetis nor any other (c). The moſt honou- 

rable Places in Beds at Entertainments were not the ſame in all 
Nations. In Perſia the middle Place was the chief, and always 
aſſigned to the King, or the chief Gueſt ; in Greece the firſt or near- 
eſt to the Table; and amongſt the Heracleotæ, and the Greeks who 
lived about the Euxixne Sea, the firſt Place of the middle Bed was 
the mol} honourable. On the contrary, at Rome the laſt, or vpper- 
moſt Place of the middle, was preferred before any other (4). But 

they who affected a more free and eaſy Way of Living, were not 
ſollicitous about Places. An Example hereof we have in Timon (e), 
who having invited Men of all Qualities, Citizens, Strangers, 
Friends and Rclations, to a ſplendid Entertainment, deſired every 
Man to lie down in that Place which pleaſed him beſt ; neverthe- 
leſs Men of proud Tempers, even on ſuch Occaſions, like the Jeu 
on that Account reproved by our bleſſed Saviour, affected to have 
the chief Places; ſo it happend at Timon's Entertainment, where 
many of the Gueſts having taken their Places, one in very fine Ap- 
pare], and attended with a numerous Retinue, came to the Door of 
the Room, viewed all the Company, then preſently retired ; and 


being followed by ſeveral of thoſe who were preſent, and deſired 


to return, replied, there was no fit Place left for him. Some diſpoſed 
their Gueſts in ſuch an Order as they thought moſt apt to promote 


good F ellowſhup, placing Men of the ſame Years, of the ſame Pro, 


—_—_— * * lik. — LI CEPT 
- hd - 


— — 


(a) V. 217. (4) Iliad. d. v. 100. (c) Conf. Plutarchus Sympol, 

lib. I. queſt. I. (4) Conf. Plutarcbus lib. cit. quæſt. III. (e) Idem 

ejaſdem libri quart, III. 2 
ſeſſion, 


080 „ 
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feſſion, or Temper, next one another; or tempering the Variety of 
Humours, by placing Men of angry Diſpoſitions neareſt the Meek 
and Gentle, thoſe of filent Tempers neareſt the 'Talkative ; but in 
things of this nature there was no certain Rule, every Man follow- 
ed his own Fancy; and 'tis propounded as a Problem in Plutarch 
(a), whether was beſt, to aſſign every Man his Place, or leave the 
Gueſts to take the Places which happened to them ? I ſhall only 
add under this Head, that it is ſaid to have been a very ancient 
Cuſtom at Lacedæ mon for the eldeſt Perſon to go before the reſt to 
the Beds at the Common-hall, unleſs the King gave the Precedence 
to another, by calling him firſt. Thus Euſtathius (G). 


Let us in the next place proceed to the Table. Now the Table 


was accounted i699 Nr Ni; 6 See mug) e m x, - 
a very ſacred thing, by means of which Honour was paid to the 


God of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality (c). This God was Jupiter, 


who from the Protection of Guelts and Friends, received the Titles 


of F and . Hercules alſo had ſome Care of this Affair, 
whence he is called re ?, and nilexmguet Neither were 
the reſt of the Gods thought to be wholly unconcerned. It was 
cuſtomary to place the Statues of the Gods upon the Table; whence 
Arnobius (d) derides the Gentiles, quod ſacras faciant menſas ſali no- 
rum appoſitu & fimulachris deorum, tor conſecrating their Tables, by 
placing on them Salts, and Images of their Gods. They alſo, as 
will farther appear after wards, offered Libations to the Gods upon 
their Tables; whence Ces ſemus in Plutarch calls it 9. Sei 
ah  Ewiwv, the Altar of the Gods of Friendſhip and Hoſpita- 
lity. And according to the Saying of Thales, „As the Deſtruction 
c of the Earth would occaſion Diſorder and Confuſion in all Parts 
of the Univerſe, ſo the Table being taken away, the whole 
« Houſe would preſently be diſſolved, the holy Fire, the Hearth, 
« and Entertainment, which are the chief Endearments of Life, 
«* or rather Life itſelf, would all be deſtroyed.” Thus Platarch (e). 
Hence we may learn why ſo much Veneration was paid to the Ta- 
bles, that to diſhonour them by any diſhoneſt or indecent Behavi- 


our, was thought a very great Crime. Hence that Saying of Fu- 


venal (f) 3. 
Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menſe. 


And Complaints againft ſuch as perfidiouſly violated the Regard 
due to the Hoſpital-Tables are very frequent in the Poets. Thus 
Caſſandra in Lycophron (g) complains of Paris, who ſtole away 
Helena the Wife of Menelaus, by whom he had been courteouſſy 
entertained: | 4 | | | 


ETxng S dos Malina Yixur, 
Ad gag xm ox, niraw Two Fipuy. 


E 


— — 


(% Libro citaro. (4) Euathizs in Tied. C. p. 186. (c) Spreu, 


Ep. VII. () Lib. II. contra gentes. (e) Convivio ſeptem ſapi- 
entum. (/) Sat. II. v. 110. (g) Ver. 136. WR : 
| | 1 
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In the heroical Ages the Tables were made of Wood, poliſhed 
after the beſt manner of thoſe Times, and the Feet were ſometimes 

ainted with variety of Colours. Hence the following Epithets of 
Tables in Homer, £6,” ãb HO, warimge, Cc. he Form was 
round, if we may believe Myrleanus in Athenæus (a), who reports, 
that the ancient Greeks made their Tables and ſeveral other Things 
ſpherical, in imitation of the World, which they believed to be of 
that Figure. But Eu/tathins, who is rather to be followed, obſerves 
from ſeveral Paſſages in Homer, ue wxhoryptic 4) mas Tearita,, 
and Trrarvu}a; eie minewny, that the Tables were not then round, 
but extended in Length ; which Figure 1s more agreeable to what 
hath been before obſerved, concerning the manner of their fitting 
in long Ranks. 'The Tables in thoſe Days were not covered with 

Linnen, but only carefully cleanſed with wet Spunges. Of this 
Cuſtom there are ſeveral Examples in Homer, as that in the firſt 


Book of his Odyſſey (); 


O; Fl Zn ond oſun RU bro on rei a; 
Nizor Se] , id uf mma dang. 


The ſame thing is done in the twentieth Book of the ſame Poem 
(c), to ſorbear the mention of other Inſtances. And later Authors 
ſpeak of the like Practice. Thus Arrian (7), Jer Tee ram , 
_ empſtor, take away the Tables, cleanſe them with Spunges. 
And Martial, | | | 


Hæc tibi forte datur tergendis ſpongia menſis. 


In later Ages the Tables of Men of inferiour Quality were common- 
ly ſupported by three Feet, and made of plain and ordinary Wood; 
but thoſe which belonged to Men of better Condition were compo- 
ſed of more coſtly Materials. The moſt curious Sorts of Woods were 
ſought, and many times fetched from foreign Countries for this Uſe. 
They were alſo adorned with Plates of Silver, or other Metals, 
and ſupported by one or more Feet curiouſſy wrought, and called 
after the Name of ſome of the ancient Heroes, Atlantes, Telamones, 
&c. The moſt common Support of theſe Tables was an Ivory Foot 
caſt in the Form of a Lion, a Leopard, or ſome other Animal. 
Some have thought that in Homer every Gueſt had a diſtin Table 
by himſelf ; whence Athens (e) reports, . worogayeiy & yponoe mic 
rarzuir 5), that the Ancients uſed to eat by themſelves ; but as 
that is not ſufficiently proved by the Inſtances which are produced 
for that End, fo in the following Ages it was certainly accounted 
more unſociable and inhuman to eat in that manner, as we are in- 
formed by the ſame Author () ; which was nevertheleſs practiſed 


- _—_— * — 
— 


( Lib. XI. cap. XII. () Ver. 112. () Ver. 1 50. (4 Lib. 
VII. cap. XXVI. () Lib. I. cap. VIII. (f) Lib. I. cap. VIE, 
| | | | 5 


by ſome of the barbarous Nations, and in particular, as Tacitus re- 
ports, by the Germans. "29... 

Treimèa in Greek, and men/a in Latin, are ambiguous Words, 
and fignify not only the Tables, but alſo wm iz in' a 
„dies, the Meat placed upon them, to uſe the Words of Julius 


Pollux (a). Hence by neg), d , me.) e, and in Latin 


by prime, ſecundæ, tertiæ menſæ, are underſtood the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Courſes of Meat ; which Ambiguity of Signifiacation is 
by ſome thought to have been occaſioned by the Cuſtom then in 
uſe, of bringing in and taking away the Tables and the Meat upon 
them together; which Opinion is confirmed by the following Paſ- 
ſage of Alexis in Atheneus (b), 


Nc 5 m vremꝭ an druf Nd 
de eicm, gocrinav Trggnidtuy 
Ko-wus Prog, —— 2 3 


There were therefore three diſtinct Parts of the Supper, which was 
their chief Meal. | 
I. Acimre agpiup'y, antecænium, wwne præfatio, ſometimes ter- 
med meme, Which, as the Names import, was rather a Prepa- 
ration to, than any Part of the Supper, and conſiſted of Herbs of 
the ſharpeſt Taſte, in particular at Athens, of Coleworts, Eggs, 
Oyſters, «ivipexs, a Mixture of Honey, and as it is probable, of the 
ſharpeſt Wines, and other Things which were thought 
Appetite. TO | | 

2. ative, cœna, the Supper, which was ſometimes called xipz>h 
gemi, in Latin, caput cane 3 in this Senſe the following Paſſage 
of Martial is by ſome underſtood ; 


to create an 


—— mulls tibi quatuor emptus 
Librarum cænæ pompa, caputque fuit. 


This Courſe was always more plentifully furniſhed out than the 
former; whence was that Saying of Dromeas the Paraſite, who be- 
ing asked whether the Suppers at Chalcis or thoſe at Athens were 
more ſplendid? replied, < that the Preface of the Supper at Chalcis 
« was to be preferred before the whole Entertainment at Athens; 
meaning by the Preface of the Supper, the ſeveral Sorts of Shell- 
fiſh, and other Proviſion, which was conſumed before the Supper, 
as we are informed by A4theneus (c). | | 

3. Mex rexmia, the ſecond Courſe, which conſiſted of 
Sweet-meats of all kinds, which they called Texyiuarm, Texn- 
 pramoluivr, WUitTiuag, Teeydhit, ndipmoua, ndiprinuara, geb 
pats, nd ei ra, weradioms, c. Allo by the Dorians, who 


called Entertainments A, and owrunrcts, they were termed 
*raxetz (d). This Courſe was furniſhed with the utmoſt Splen- 


S 


| (a) Lib. VI. cap. xii. (2) Lib. IX. principio cap. ii. (c) Lib. 
IV. cap. iv. (4) Conf. Athenens Lib. IV. cap. viii. 
dor, 
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dor, eſpecially in Ages addicted to Luxury: whence it was ſome- 


times, by way of Eminence, called rezmZz, the Courſe, as we 
are informed by Atbenæus (a), who has left Deſcriptions of ſeve- 
ral of theſe Courſes. But in this Soft of Proviſion the Gretions 


were very much excelled by the Perfjans, who uſed to hy... 


c ENA ot per xe I as rad Hr Gn o ꝭẽ? N deinvs map. 
l * Aoys After, ei fi m Trengiegtm i hiläine & Thur, that 
the Grecians leave off eating while they were hungry, becauſe no- 
thing of any value is ever ſet before them after Supper, and yet if 
any thing is produced, they {till eat on (4). 

Sometimes the three fore- mentioned Proviſions were called 
reg , E, Ten Texme;ea, the firſt, ſecond, third Courſe, 
the eggivay dei being reckoned a Part of the Supper, and 
making the firſt Courſe; and where there was a great Variety 
of Diſhes, that every one of the Gueſts might be able to 
chuſe what pleaſed him beſt, 7 i3@- #1 inamge raranuiSiyn Toys 
dio yegrunnidiu m Wtityey A f Fr maptonavaruſ ny, iÞ 6 
eig d ©, m pines e eiten © wayepr, a Paper was delivered 
to the Maſter of the Feaſt containing a Catalogue of all the Diſhes 
which the Cook had provided, and this was communicated by him 
to the Gueſts as occaſion required ; but it muſt not be imagined 
that the Grecian Suppers always conſiſted of ſuch a Variety of Diſhes 
or Courſes; whatever might be the Cuſtom at the Tables of Prin- 
ces, and others of the firſt Quality, the reſt were contented with 
meaner Proviſion for their ordinary Diet; only upon the Feſtivals 
of the Gods, or upon other ſpecial Occaſions, they allowed them- 
ſelves more freedom (c); and the heroical Ages rarely had more 
than one Courſe. | 

The Ancients had ſo great a Senſe of the Divine Providence, 
that they thought it unlawtul to eat till they had firſt offered a 
Part of their Proviſion, as a Sort of Firſt-fruits, to the Gods ; which 
Cuſtom was fo religiouſly obſerved in the heroical Ages, that A. 
chilles, though diſturbed by Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors at Midnight, 
would not eat till an Oblation was offered. 


2 Oct 5 Wot av 
area oy (aig, 6 I e me GA N. 


And Uly/zs in another place of Homer, reports, that in Polyphe- 
muss Den himſelf and his fellow-Soldiers were not unmindful of 
this Duty. | h 
E Said mo nevorrrs iow, 114 aur 

Tuogsr alt pet pipe anninns 
In the Entertainments of Plato and Xenphin we ſind Oblations 


made; and, to torbear the mention of more Examples, the Neglect 
of this Duty was accounted a very great Impiety, which none but 


(a) Lib. XIV. cap. xi. () Herodotus lib. I. cap. exxxiii. Athe- 
v u lib. IV. cap. x. (c) Conf. Athens; lib. XV. initio cap. x. 
| Epi- 


Chat 
Epicu. 
guilty 
ject, 
alway 
they v 
Libati 


, 7 
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Fpicurus, and others who worſhipped no Gods at all, would be 


guilty of; theſe, with ſeveral other Obſervations on the ſame Sub- 
ect, we find in Athenæus (a). The firſt of theſe Oblations was 


aways made to Veſta, the chief of the Houſchold Gods; afterwards 


they worſhipped ſome of the other Gods ; and laſt of all, offered a 
Libation to Yea, as we are informed by Homer (6) : 


— . 4 dn Os 
EIN AH, een, i © meg Ty muugTiN 
Bein ata e parind ts don. 


The Reaſon why this Goddeſs had this Honour paid her was, ei- 


ther becauſe ſhe being Protectreſs of the Houſe, was, in Ciceros 


Language (c), rerum cuſtos intimarum, Keeper of Things moſt con- 
cealed from common View; or, according to Phurnutius, becauſe 
ſhe being the ſame with the Earth in the Eſteem of the People, 
was the common Principle out of which all Bodies are produced, 
and into which they are again reſolved; or laſtly, according to the 
Account of Ariſtocritus in the Scholiaft of Ariſtophanes (d), this Pri- 
vilege was conferred by Jupiter, for the Service done by Veſta in 
his War againſt the Giants: hence came the Proverb uſed by Plato 
e) and others, a Es ias d, to begin with Yefta ; whereby 
was intimated, that our Domeſtick Concernments ought to be our 
firſt and chief Care. | 

During the Entertainment all the Gueſts were apparelled in 
White, or ſome other cheerful Colour; and to uſe Cicers's Words 
H, Quis unquam cenavit atratus ? What Perſon ever was found 
to ſup in Black ? That Colour was left to Times of Mourning. It 
was alſo cuſtomary to deck themſelves with Flowers, or Garlands 
compoſed of Flowers, which were provided by the Maſter of the 
Feaſt, and brought in before the ſecond Courſe, or, as ſome are of 
Opinion, at the Beginning of the Entertainment (g). They not 
only adorned their Heads, Necks, and Breaſts, but often beſtrewed 
the Beds whereon they lay, and all Parts of the Room; but the 
Head was chiefly regarded, as appears from the following Verſes 
of Ovid (þ), wherein he celebrates this Cuſtom :; 


Ebrius innexis philyra conviva capillis 
Saltat, & imprudens uritur arte meri. 
Ebrius ad durum formoſæ limen amicæ 
Cantat, habent unctæ mollia ſerta come. 
Nulla coronata peraguntur ſeria fronte, 
Nec liga idæ juncto flore bibuntur aquæ. 
Donec erat miſtus nullis, Acheloe, racemis, 
Gratia ſumendæ non erat ulla roſe. 


11 


9 — — A 


(a) Lib. IV. cap. xxvii. (4) Hymno in Veſtam & Mercurium. 
e) Lib. IT. de natura deorum. (a) Veßpis p. 490. (e) Enthy- 
pbrone. (/) In Vatinium. (g) Cont. Athenæus lib. XXV. cap. x. 
29 Faſtorum lid. v. | 
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Bacchus amat flores, Baccho platuifſe coronam 
Ex Ariadneo fidere naſſè potes. 


Garlands are by ſome thought to have been an Invention of Prome- 

theus, who firlt preſcribed the Uſe of them, that Men ſhould by 
that Emblem of his Bonds, commemorate the Puniſhment which he 
had ſuffered for his Kindneſs to them. To this Opinion the fol- 

lowing Verſes of Æ Ons which are cited by Athenæus (a) , ſeem 
to allude : 


14 5 ow 2 Siparory aN 8g 
ats de:. en neun diue NY. 


In another place (3) the ſame Author relates out of Draco the Cor- 
cyrean, that Janus invented Garlands, Ships, Boats, and the Art of 


coining Money; and thence it was cuſtomary in ſeveral Cities of 


Greece, and alſo of Italy and Sicily, for the Coin to bear on one 
Side the Image of two- faced Janus, and on the Reverſe a Boat, a 
Ship, or a Garland. Pliny will have the firſt Garlands to have bein 
uſed by Bacchus, and compoſed of Ivy (e). And in later Ages they 
commonly made uſe of Ivy and Amethy/tus, as Preſervatives againſt 
Drunkenneſs, whence the latter of them has its Name from the 
privative Particle à and #i%1 (4). Feſtus affir ms, Antiqu 4 un 
genus fuifſe coronarum laneum, that the moſt ancient Garlands were 
made of Wool; with one of this Sort the Enchantreſs in Theocri- 
tus (e) adorns her Cup. 


þ g , 
Tri may alle PeVixice Gigs d. 


Whether Garlands were commonly uſed at the Time of the Trojar 
War, is not certain. JAtheneus hath obſerved that they are uſed 
by none of Homer's Heroes, yet that the Poet himſelf has ſeveral 
Alluſions to them, ſome of which are the following; 


| Nnovy jv mio nl 9” eier ic; 
And, 
Tam SIe mien d. 


Whence he concludes that Garlands were rape in the heroicel 
Ages, but came into uſe before Homer's Time 

The Flowers and Greens whereof Garlands were e compoſed were 
various. In the primitive Times they made no Entertainments but 
upon the Feſtivals of the Gods, and then the Garlands, Hymns, and 
Songs, were ſuch as the Gods were thought to delight 1 in, as we 


Lib. XV. cap. v. (4) Ejuſdem libri cap. xiii. (c) Lib. XVI. 


(a 
cap. i. (4) Plutarchus Sympoſ. lib. III. quæſt. I. (e) 1dy/l. II. 
v. 2. (/ Athenæ us lib. I. cap. XV. 


learn 
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learn from Athenæus (a). And in later Ages, upon the publick Fe- 


ſtival of any God, they ſeem to have uſed the particular Herb or 


Flower which was ſacred to him; but at other times all Sorts were 
made uſe of, as the Seaſon would allow, or they were thought moſt 
conducive to Pleaſure, Refreſhment (4), or Health. Some were very 
curious in the Choice of their Garlands, thinking them to have a 
very great Influence upon Mens Bodies; whence Mueſtheus and 
Callimachus, two Greek Phyſicians, wrote Books concerning Gar- 
lands, as we are informed by P/iny (c). I ſhall add nothing far- 
ther upon this Head, only that the Roſe being dedicated by Capid 
to Harpocrates the God of Silence, to engage him to conceal the 
lewd Actions of Venus, was an Emblem of Silence; whence to pre- 
ſent, or hold it up to any Perſon in diſcourſe, ſerved inſtead of an 
Admonition, that it was time for him to hold his Peace ; and in 
Entertaining Rooms it was cuſtomary to place a Roſe above the Ta- 
ble, to ſignify that what was there ſpoken ſhould be kept private. 
This Practice is deſcribed in the following Epigram : 


Ef? roſa flos Veneris, cujus quo facta laterent, 
_ Harpocrati, Matris dona, dicavit Amor. 
Inde roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit amicis, 
Conviva ut ſub ea dicta, tacenda ſciat. 


From the Garlands let us proceed to Ointments and Perfumes. 
The ancient Greeks, as Atheneus hath obſerved (4), anointed their 
Heads with ſome common and ordinary Sort of Ointment, thinking 
by that means to keep themſelves cool and temperate, and to pre- 
vent Fevers, and other miſchievous Conſequences of the too plen- 
tiful Uſe of Wine; but afterwards, as it is uſual for Men to im- 
prove the Things which are uſed of mere Neceſſity, by the Addi- 
tion of others which ſerve for Pleaſure and Luxury, they came to 
uſe precious Ointments and Perfumes. Theſe, as alſo the Diſtri- 
bution of Garlands, and ſecond Courſes at Entertainments, with all 
the Arts of Luxury and Effeminacy, were firſt introduced into Greece 
by the Jonians, who by converſing with the 4/aticþs, were taught 
to lay aſide the primitive Plainneſs of their Manners ſooner than 
any of the Greeks ; whence Jonicus riſus and Tonicus motus became 
proverbial Expreſſions for profuſe Laughter and unſeemly Motions 
(e). The chief Part to which Ointments were applied, was the 
Head; but other Parts of the Body had ſometimes their Share both 


of Ointments and Garlands, and particularly i5«parsm n, 


3 iH, im ad rid 4 xapdie, the Breaſt was adorned with Gar- 


lands and anointed, as being the Scat of the Heart, which they 


thought was refreſhed by theſe Applications as well as the Brain 
VJ. And the Room wherein the Entertainment was made, was 


ä 


- 
— ä —— 
* — —_— ” 6 * 223 — — — e 


(a) Lib. V. cap. iv. (2) Conf. Athenæus lib. III. cap. xxi. lib. 
XV. cap. v. (e) Lib. XXI. cap. iii. (4) Lib. XV. cap. xiii. ex 
Myronide libro de coronis & unguentis. (e) Valerius Maximus, 
lib. II. initio cap. vi. (/) Conf. Athenæus lib. XV. cap. v. 
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ſometimes perfumed by burning Myrrh or Frankincenſe, or with 
other Odours. Theſe Cuſtoms are briefly deſcribed in the follow- 


ing Verſes of Archeſtratus in Atbenæus (a); 


ale 5 Sede de mags dur morgty 

Hundundit, oi du Yleg ib JNC dvd: · 

Kaj cur wit proegts A οε N Rrefrdn” 

Kej opupras, Nlcarb Ts muege H⏑,lieN S I 
BAN maui”, Fveins Gedi Kr. | 


The Officers and Attendants at Entertainments were theſe 
which follow. X e N 
In the firſt place 5v4mmiopx@, ſometimes called euuanois N- 


u RATES oo (>, rem o,, S The eri, uv -, 


and alſo ανν ,, c. was chief Manager of the Entertainment. 


This Office was ſometimes performed by the Perſon at whoſe | 


Charge the Entertainment was provided, ſometimes by another 
named by him ; fometimes, eſpecially in Entertainments provided 
at the common Expence, he was elected by Lots, or by the Suffra- 
ges of the Gueſts, | 


Next, and ſometimes the ſame with the former, was the Bande, 


otherwiſe termed -exmp:, vf i , fr. and in Latin, Rex, 
Modimperator, c. the King, whoſe Buſineſs it was to determine 
the Laws of good Fellowſhip, and to obſerve whether every Man 
drank his Proportion, whence he was alſo called 59gmw\uis, gcrulus, 
the Eye; he was commonly appointed by Lots ; to which Cuſtom 
there are ſeveral Alluſions in Horace; | 


guem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi (b) ? 7 


— 


And again (c); 
Et domus exilis Plutonia; quo ſimul mearis, 
Nec regna pini ſortiere talis, EEE 1» 
Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere. 


The Gueſts were obliged to be in all things conformable to the Com- 


mands of the Badge; whence Cicero (d) upbraids a certain Per- 
ſon, that gui nunguam populi Romani legibus paruiſſet, iis legibus que 
in poculis ponebantur, obtemperabat; he who had never ſubmitted to 
the Laws of the Roman People, ſhould yield Obedience to the 
Laws of Drinking. And Arrian (e) reports, that the King be- 
ing created by Lots, commands in this manner: Do you drink, do 
you fill the Glaſs, do you go, do you come. The chief Migiſtrates 
were not exampted from yielding Obedience, if the Lots gave ano- 
ther the Pre-eminence 3 whence Ageſilaus, King of Lacedæmon, be- 


ing preſent at an Entertainment, was not declared Rex till the Lots 


— 
n 


(a) Lib. III. cap. xxii. (4) Lib. II. Od. vii. v. 25. (c) Lib. I. 
Od. iv. v. 17. (%) Orat. in YVerrem, (e) In Epictetum. 


had 
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had favoured him, as we are informed by Plutarch (a), who re- 
ports in the fame place, that being asked by the Cup-bearer How 
much Wine every Gueſt ſhould drink, he made this Reply: If 
« there is plenty of Wine, let every Man have what he calls for; 
« tf not, let every Man have an equal Share.” | 
aa est, diribitor, was ſo termed Mw ws Saredm, from dividing 
and diſtributing to every Gueſt his Portion; whence Entertain- 
ments were alſo called faire, In the primitive Times the Maſter 
of the Feaſt carved for all his Gueſts, Thus in Homer (C), when 
Azamemnon's Ambaſſadors were entertained at Achilles's Table; 


e t apiz ve Ae. 


Which Verſe is repeated in the laſt 7/iad (c). More Examples 
would be needleſs, it being the Practice of thoſe Ages for Men of 
the higheſt Quality to deſcend to very mean Employments. And 
in later Times the ſame Office was executed by ſome of the chief 
Men at Sparta, as appears from the Example of Lyſander, who was 
deputed to it by Ageſilaus (d). This Cuſtom of driſtributing to e- 
very Gueſt his Portion, was by ſome derived from the Ages where- 
in the Grees leſt off their ancient way of living upon Acorns, and 
learned the Uſe of Corn, which being at the firit very ſcarce, gave 
occaſion to continual Quarrels, whence «mariz, which originally 
ſignified ws dg & ααẽ,j/a iat, the Diſorders committed at Feaſts, 
came to be a general Name for all Sorts ef injurious and wicked Pe- 
haviour. To prevent theſe Diſorders, it was agreed that a Perſon 


ſhould be named to diſtribute to every Man his Portion, whence, 


as ſome are of opinion, the Phraſe of Jae sien, egual Entertain- 
ment, ſo frequently occurs in Homer (e). Such to whom a particu- 
lar Reſpect was due, were helped to the beſt Parts, and very often 
to a larger Share than the reſt of the Gueſts. Thus Eamæas in 
Homer's Odyſſey, gives the vατο , Chine, which they eſteemed the 
chief Part. to Uly/es. The fame is given by Agamemnon to Ajax, 
as a Reward for his Service in the War (J). Sarpedon, one of the 
Lycian Kings, in the ſame Poet is honoured, 


Eden , fla, i Melee ,a (e). 


with the firſt Scat, the beſt Share of Meat, and full Cups. In a- 
nother place Diomedes, h,. M e Iran 4159), is enter 
tained with the beſt Share of Meat and full Cups. It appears from 
Heradotus, that the Kings of Sparta had diana mails, a doub'e 
Portion of every Diſh. And in the ſacred Writings, the Meſs of 
Benjamin, the beloved Brother of Fojeph, was twice as large as any 


f — — 


— 


* 


(a) Conf. Platarchas Sympoſ. Lib. II. Quæſt. ult. (, {72d 1. 
v. 217. (e) Ver. 626. (4) Athenzas lib. 1. cap. &. (e, Liad. r. 
J Lliad. u. ve. 311, | | 
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of the other Meſſes (a). They who received this Honour, id. 
erm You of) auTwy jrokens ote $Csnomm, als Odbardis v V ee 
prov, & cur maptSevm, my anpodixe (4), had the Privilege of gra- 
tifying whomſoever they pleaſed with a Part of their Portion, as 
was done by Uly/?s, who carved a Part of the Chine, which was 
ſet before him, to Demodocus. Afterwards when Greece learned 
the Arts of Luxury, the primitive Way of dividing to every Man 
his Portion was laid aſide, ws 4xowmrO- x an tSy©>, as covetous 
and illiberal, and the Gueſts were allowed to carve for themſelves 


in the manner which pleaſed them beſt ; nevertheleſs the ancient 


Cuſtom was retained a long time at the Entertaiments after 8a 
crifices, and by ſome who preferred the primitive 'Temperance and 
Frugality before the modern profuſe Way of living ; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that whilſt every Man had his Portion allotted, the Enter- 


tainments were managed with great Decency, and fewer Diſorders _ 


were committed, as we are informed by Plutarch, where he diſ- 
courſes on this Queſtion, Whether the ancient Greeks, who allot- 
« ted every Man his Portion, or the modern, who ſet their Provi- 


„ ſion in common before al the Gueſts, were more to be commend- 


«ed (e). are: | 

From the Diſtribution of Meat, let us proceed to the Perſons em- 
ployed to diſtribute Drink 3 theſe were commonly termed cir x, 
and about the He/leſpont emyav) (4). In the heroical Entertain- 


ments the *ipuxes, Heralds, commonly performed this Office. Thus 


in Homer (e), | 


KnpuZ d aumiov Sup" imxero cirgodien, 


In Athenes H. Mercury, the Herald of the Gods, is ſaid to be 


introduced by Alcæus and Sappho, filling the Goblets at the celeſtial 
Entertainments; and to mention no more Examples, it is very well 
known, and hath been elſewhere obſerved, that the xypuxes were 
deputed riows , emmadgv rextar, to all Sorts of Miniltra- 
tions. It was cuſtomary for Boys or young Men to fill the Cups. 
Thus we find in Homer (g), 


Kegan J rtr ear mmio, 
And to uſe the Words of Euſtathius (h), gu5iv ei Mαν,ẽw Zu Nh 
£1) bh 75 05891, © ancient Authors affirm that the Wine uſed 
* to be filled about by Virgins.” Which is agreeable to the Man- 
ners of thoſe Times, wherein the Gueſts were attended by Virgins, 
without any Sufpicion of Luſt or immodeſty; whence the Daugh- 
ter of Cocalas, King of Sicily, is ſaid to have waſhed Minas, King 


of Crete; and the ſame is done by other Virgins and Women, in 


ſeveral Parts of Homer, as hath heen obſerved by Athenæus (i); 


(a) Conf. Athenæus lib. I. cap. xi. Euſtathius comment. in Home- 


rum p. 557. Edit. Baſil. (6) Atheneus loco cit. (c) Sympoſ. lib. 


II. Quekt. ult. (4% Athens lib. X. cap. vii. (e) Odyff: 4. v. 142. 
Luc citato. (g) OA a. v. 149. () In Liad. . P. 333 
( Lib. I. cap. vill. | | 1 

an. 


Pg 


1c pl joe 
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and ſo common. it was in the primitive 'Times for young Perſons of 
both Sexes to be employed in the fore-mentioned, and all other 
Miniſtrations, that as He/ychius (a) and Euſtathius (b) inform us, 
Joo, Servants, came to be termed by the Names of aide »; 
- mation, Boys and Girls, e To 7 an, jag Snpemeey, be- 
cauſe Perſons of that Age were commonly employed to ſerve ; nei- 
ther was this done only by Children of mean Fortune or Birth, but 
wrexouy matey Tois apeins o Ct rade, we. 0 iy Mevihey tc. 
but in the primitive Times thoſe of the higheſt Quality filled out 
Wine, as we find done by Menelaus's Son, in the following Verſe 
of Homer 3 „„ e 


Ld 


Nu, d tg MN xuduripor (c). 


The ſame Cuſtom was in later and more refined Ages ſtill retained 
at the Entertainments in the Temples, where many of the ancient 


Ways of Behaviour were kept up a long time after they had been 
laid afide in ather Places ; eſpecially at the publick Sacrifices of 
the Holiant it was obſerved, that i &;icu]o; made, the Boys 
of the chiefeſt Quality ſhould perform this Office; which was allo 
the Practice at Rome, where they uſed 7w1z c Al ppt, 
we H Her ed wolus T gar, in all things to imitate the olians, 


even to the very Tone of their Voice, as we learn from Athenens 


(4); whence, it may be, that Author came to be of opinion, that 
the Cuſtom of employing young Perſons of liberal Birth and Edu- 


cation to fill the Wine, was derived from the Sacrifices of the Gods, 


at which q eig d dave, no Slave was permitted to miniſter 
(e); but it is rather to be abſeribed to the Plainneſs and Simplicity 
of the ancient Greeks, and other Nations; whence it came that 
the Sons and Daughters of Kings, and others of the firſt Quality, 
were employed in keeping Flocks, and al moſt all other Services, as 
hath been elſewhere obſerved. Another Reaſon why young Perſons 
ſerved at Entertainments rather than thoſe in Years, was, becauſe 


by their Beauty and Sprightlineſs they were thought more apt to 


exhilarate the Gueſts, whoſe Eyes were to be entertained as well as 

their other Senſes ;3 on this account the moſt comely Perſons were 

deputed to this Miniſtration even in the primitive Times. Amongſt 
the Gods | | | 


nou. orncc are Hen 
Ni ice TV 15 i — 


fair Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth, and Daughter of Juno, filled a- 


bout Nectar Cf). And Ganymedes, the molt beautiful of mortal 


Race, was tranſlated by the Gods into Heaven, to ſerve at Fupi- 
ter's Table, | 


hd bd * 


(4) V. c. () Loco citato. (c) Aibenæus lib. x. cap. vii. 
(4) Loco citato. (e) Lib. V. cap. iv. ( Lbiad d.. v. 2. 
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nn Or Tavvpodus, 

Oc qu d e mim Frilar h 
Tey H Ave ννο Del buy vivetaduan, 
KINO c oo by avurtmmom pilein (a). 


Whence we may learn, that in the moſt remote 'Times, which 
were thought the Age of the Gods, as thoſe which followed were 
the Age of Heroes, this Practice was obſerved. And hence by the 
Names of Places which are ſaid to be in ule amongſt the Gods, are 
to be underſtood the firſt and moſt ancient Names, as we learn from 
the Scholiaſt upon Homer, in whom there are ſeveral Examples to 
this purpoſe, but I ſhall mention only that which follows (5), where 
the Poet tells us, that a certain Place in Troas was, by the Gods, 
that is moſt anciently, called Myrina's Tomb, but by Men, that is, 
in later Times, Batiea. | 


Tiy u ard pic Be ietar nehnowem)” 
Adwrars Ss Te onvgy 70Nvourx pur Meine. 


That at the time of the Trojan War it was cuſtomary for young 


Perſons of beautiful Countenances, and well drefled, to ſerve at En- 
tertainments, is plain from the Anſwer of Eumæus to Ulyſſes, who 
then appearing in the Habit and Form of an old Beggar, intended 
to ſerve the young Gentlemen who made their Addreſſes to Penelope 

Od mt Wies of ei Card ngñ e envy, 

Am vic yaaivag 60 eippnt e waves, 

Alei qu “ef wigdhts A KKR afgownmt, 

Oi cu Werd eαντπ] ¾ . 


And in modern Ages, when the Arts of Luxury had more Eſteem, 
it was uſual to give vaſt Prices for beautiful Vouths; which Cu- 
tom is found fault with in the following Paſſage of Juvenal, where 
he ſpeaks to an indigent Client who is entertained at his Patron's 
Table (4): e S232 


ty Gætulum Ganymedem 

Reſpice, cum ſities: niſcit tot millibus emptus 
Pauperibus ſerpire puer; ſed forma, ſed e&tas 
Digna ſupercilis; quando ad te perpenit ille ? 
Quando vocatus adeft, calidæ gelideque miniſter ? 
Quippe indignatur veteri parere clienti. 


But the Cuſtoms which concern this Part of the Entertainment, arc 
moſt clegantly and finely deſcribed by Philo the Few (e), who tells 


9 8 


* 
——— 


. — * * 


(a) Iliad. . 232. (20 Iliad. &“. v. 81 3. (0 Os z. v. 327. 
(7% Datir. v. ver. 60, (e) Libro de vita contemplativa. 
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us, that it was uſual to procure moſt beautiful Slaves to attend at 


Entertainments, not ſo much for any Service they were to do, as to- 
gratify the Eyes of the Beholders ; of theſe the younger Boys (olro- 


285m) fill the Wine, thoſe of riper Age (vdegposzn) ſerve up the 
Water, being waſhed, trimmed, and painted, with their Hair curl- 
ed in various Forms, with ſeveral other remarkable Obſe-v.tions 
relating to this Cuſtom. | | 

The Cups and drinking Veſſels come next to be conſidered; and 


in Homer every one of the Gueſts ſeems to have had a diſtinct Cup, 


out of which he drank when he pleaſed; hence the following Words 
of Agamemnon to Idomeneus (a), 97 ; 


2. Oy fy TACO dixdg de 
ESX warp iu, nien d Jopuor avwy{e 


On which account the heroical Cups were very capacious, as Athe- 
neus hath proved by ſeveral Examples, and particularly that of 
Neftor's Cup, which was ſo weighty, that a young Man had ſcarce 
Strength to carry it (% ; nevertheleſs the ſame Author there ob- 
ſerves, that © though Men of great Eſtates and Quality in his Time 
C uſed large Cups, yet that was not anciently the Practice of Greece, 
ce but lately learned from the barbarous Nations, who being igno- 
« rant of Arts and Humanity, indulge themſelves in the immode- 
ce rate Uſe of Drink, and all Sorts of Dainties; whereas it does not 


e appear, /ays he, from the Teſtimony of any of thoſe who lived be- 


c fore our Times, that a Cup of a very large Size was ever made 


« inany Part of Greece, except thoſe which belonged to the Heroes.” 


However the Cups which they uſed after Supper were larger than 
thoſe they drank in at Supper 3 this appears from the following 


Paſſage of Virgil (c): ; 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſægue remote, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. 


In the Houſes of wealthy Men there was commonly a large v2. 1x0 
Cupboard, furniſhed with Cups of all Sorts and Sizes, rather for 
Oſtentation than Uſe. The Cups uled by the ancient Greeks 
were very plain, and agreeable to the reſt of their Furniture, being 


uſually compoſed of Wood or Earth. Afterwards when they began 


to imitate the Pride and Vanity of the Afaticts, their Cups were 
made of Silver, Gold, and other coſtly Materials, curiouſly wrought, 
inlaid with precious Stones, and otherways adorned.; but the pri- 
mitive Cups ſeem to have been compoſed of the Horns of Animals, 
which Perſons of Quality tipt with Gold or Silver; theſe are men- 


tioned by Pizdar, A/chy/us, Xenophon, and ſeveral other Authors; 
they were alſo uſed by ſome in later Ages, and particulary by Phi- 
lip the Macedonian; hence, as ſome are of opinion, Bacchus had 
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392 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. XX. 
the Sirname of Taurus, as worſhipped by the Cyzicenians in the 
Shape of a Bull, and painted with Horns in ſeveral other Countries; 
and ſome think the Words zexl1pee, Cups, and x:exoy, to mix Wine 
with Water, are derived from a,. Horns; theſe, and many o- 
ther Obſervations concerning this Argument, may be found in 4. 
thenæus (a) and Euſtathius (6). 

The Cups were compaſſed about with Garlands, and filled up to 
the Brim. Both theſe Cuſtoms are mentioned in the following Paſ- 
ſage of Virgil (c); | 


Tum pater Anchiſes magnum cratera corona 
Tnduit — a 


And the latter in this Verſe of Homer, which occurs in the firſt 
Tliad (d), and 1s repeated in other places: 


Rs 5 xv e impiurrm morn. 


For im5ileaw, according to the old Scholiaſt, fignifies *nAngpt, 
axer Seu, 5 Se , they filled up to the Brim ; and vigen, 
commonly Mei mvz on, ſignifies a Sort of Fulneſs ; whence 
they always did Fivev i ,, when Libations were offered to the 
God, zn #dty xoxocov menoÞicnu ef oY Big, ama TIA X dh, 
Tm 5 mips Tie bei, becauſe we offer nothing imperfe& to the 
Gods, but only Things whole and entire, and that which is full is 
entire, ſaith Athenæus (e) from Ariſtotle; and as we are informed 
by the ſame Author (J), the Cups, &@5i#ga), are crowned with 
Drink, that is, they are filled above the Brim, ſo as the Drink ri- 
ſeth in the manner of a Crown, for good Luck's ſake. 

In the heroical Times, as hath been obſerved concerning the un- 
equal Portions of Meat, i awew diaxors wu, mis wh Fapronetmus 
oe TAs Twp ye 70 molngy, ie djj,öçe bog Nieuw, the young 
Men who miniſtred, always preſented full Cups to Men of great 
Quality, and diſtributed Wine to the Reſt by equal Proportions, as 
we are informed by Atheneus (g). Thus Agamemnon entertains 
T1#omcneus King of Crete (H); | 


Eimeo ip T anes Kipnupeuvree Ay wht 
Aulegy x, mr 5 my dinzx wii 
Ecyx, warp ial, nien ore S’ ard, 


Hector in another place reproacheth Dizmedes, when he fled from 
him, with the Enjoyment of this Honour (7) ; | 


PIE" * * 
yon — —_— 


We 
— ado — 


— 


05 Lib. XI. cap. vii. (5) Comment. in 1/iad. y'. p. 883. Liad. 
Y : P. 319. Iliad. “. p. 591. edit. Bal. c) Aneid. iii. v. 5 25. 
(4) v. 470. (e) Lib. XV. cap. v. (V) Lib. I. cap. xi. (g) Lib. 
V. cap. iv. (+) Iliad. d. v. 261. (7) Jliad. &. v. 101. 
4 Tod tidy 
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TuJedy, el e ot Tiov Aανοαẽ,’ TY UT NO 
Een Tr, xptaoiy v, ids mis dimotor, 
Nut 5 & Am. foam nn 


This Reſpect is alſo ſaid to be paid by the Lycians, to Sargedon and 
Glaucus Kings of Lycia, in the ſame Words (2). Another Reſpect 
was paid to the moſt honourable Gueſts, by drinking firſt to them; 
for it was cuſtomary for the Maſter of the Feaſt to drink to his 
Gueſts in order, according to their Quality, as we learn from Pin- 
tarch (b). The Manner of doing this was, by drinking part of the 
Cup, and ſending the Remainder to the Perſon whom they named, 
which they termed «e9rirey* but this was only the modern way, 
for anciently they drank use d oxvpoy, the whole Cup, and not 
a Part of it, as was uſual in Athenzus's Time; to do which, as that 
Author thinks, ought rather to be termed Tegemeir, than by the 

old Name Tegwivev , e The Form of Salutation was various 
ſometimes they who drank to another, uſed to ſay, xc, as in that 
Example xf Aggnw, I ſend you this Honey mingled with Milk ; 
as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Pindar (d). Sometimes the Per- 
ſon who ſent the Cup ſaluted his Friend in this form, megrive ov 
Nc. the other replied, MuCare 35 os wine. and this being 
a Teſtimony of Friendſhip to drink in this manner to another, was 
ſometimes termed agorivew Prvomriery, Thus lian explains gndl- 
Gia to be t dene Na & giiiag, a Salutation on the account of 
Friendſhip; and giomniay regxrinay to be mitz ms = agiow won F 
SIeions dun g, muy HipO-, . Non, mRexxn gle, x, dle en 


a e-, when any Perſon at Dinner drinks Part of a Cup, and 


gives the reſt to his Friend. The Perſon who received the Cup 
was ſaid SynTeoriver, arnmregrivav d ,t it being required by the 


Rules of good Fellowſhip to drink off whatever remained in the 


Cup, or if the Cup was drunk off, to take another of the ſame big- 
neſs. An Example whereof we find in Athenzus (e), where Alex- 
ander having begun a very large Veſſel to Proteas a Macedonian, he 
drank it off, and preſented his Service to A/cxander in another of the 
ſame Dimenſions. 

This Propination was carried about towards the Right-hand, 
where the ſuperiour Quality of ſome of the Gueſts did not oblige 
them to alter that Method; hence it was termed ee , whence 
geid bons Oi in Homer is interpreted Teexives digs ay, Thus in the 
firſt 7/iad at an Aſſembly of the Gods, | 


— Xpuoeiue I\mators 
Seid i c νοοτνπ¹öi ont nn nem 


That is, according to Athenæus, det r ce ẽi0t a]s vie e. 
The ſame Explication is given by him upon that Verſe of the 
ninth Iliad, where Ulyſſes drin ks to Achilles: 


1 


(a) Iliad. ui. (8) Sympoſ. Lib. I. Queſt. II. (c) Lib. V. cap. 
IV. (4) Nemeonic. (e)] Lib. X. cap. ix. 
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Tnodpfu@r d oivero Me deidber Ay nia 


That is, faith he, E, 3 Rr einm aan, mh Es Mi 


' nilngaar, he drank to Achilles, delivering the Cup with his Right- 
hand. The ſame is obſerved by Euſtathius (a), who is beholden 
to Atbenæus for almoſt all the Obſervations which he has made 


bn this Argument. But there is expreſs mention of drinking to- 


ward the Right-hand in the following Paſſage of Homer (5), where 
Vulcan fills Wine-to the Gods : | 
——— 8, ha rant 


Div x4 —— 


That is, he filled, as the old Scho/iaft explains it, m i Nb ir 


p4pay, beginning from the Right-hand. Another Example of this 
Cuſtom is produced from Critia's Epigram upon Anacreon : 


Vac hawpriloy aericas eit SE y wer, 


And a third, to mention no more, is cited by Athenæus (c) out of 
the Apes of Anaxandridas. The doing this therefore was com- 
monly termed 9d wire (4); but it was ſometimes called & 
xx) rien, and the Action iyxuznomria, becauſe the Cup was 
_ conveyed round about the Table, beginning from the uppermoſt 

Seat. To which Cuſtom we find the following Alluſion in Plau- 
tus (e): . | | 


C — ge, pnere, | 
A ſummo ſeptenis cyathis committe hos ludos. 


Yet the Method of drinking was not the ſame in all Places. The 
Chians and Thafians drank out of large Cups towards the Right, 
the Athenians out of ſmall Cups to the Right; the The//alian drinks 
large Cups to whom he preaſeth, without obſerving any certain 
Method. At Lacedæmon every Man has a diſtin Cup, which a Ser- 
vant fills up as ſoon as any Perſon has drunk, as we are informed 
by Athenæus (,). | 
It was cuſtomary to drink to Perſons abſent. Firſt the Gods 
were remembered, then their Friends, and at every Name one or 
more Cups of Wine, unmixed with Water, was drunk off. This is 


termed by Cicero, Greco more bibere (g), to drink after the Greet 


Manner; which ſome interpret of drinking grandibus poculis & me- 
racis potlonibus, Draughts of unmixed Wine out of large Cups, as 
Aſconius Pedianus (þ) obſerves: whereas it was the Græcus mos, ut 
Eræci dicunt, ovlasicir lun de, cum merum cyathis libant, ſalu- 
tantes primo Deos, deinde amices nominatim, Grecian Method to drink 


1— 


2 — * — 


, (7) Thad. u. v. 807. (7) Lib. XI. ep. III. 
597. { 


(a) Tied K. 155, | 
(4) Conf. Pollux lib. II. cap. IV. (e) Perſa Act. V. Se. I. % Lib. 


VI. cap. III. (g) Orat. III. in Verrem. () Comment. in locum 
g | Wine 


Ciceroni; 


Ar 
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Wine out of ſmall Cups, ſaluting firſt the Gods, and then their 
Friends by Name; nam toties merum b ibebant quoties deos & caros 
ſuos nominabant, for it was their Coſtom to drink unmixed Wine as 
often as they named the Gods or their Friends; they did alſo 
x To 97, pour forth ſome of the Wine upon the Earth as often 
as they mentioned any Perſon's Name, as hath been obſerved by 
the Scholiaſt upon the following Verſes of Theocritus (a): 


Hay 5 , ddt ,, dxpgmov 
am O. Se zs O, i pier , dodgy, 


Which being the Manner of offering Libations, as hath been elſe- 
wbere obſerved, it ſeems to have been a Form of Adoration when 
any of the Gods were named, and of Prayer tor their Friends, when 
they mentioned them; amongſt their Friends they moſt counn only 
named their Miſtreſſes. Examples of this Cuſtom are very co.:mon, 
Thus in Tibullus ; 


Sed bene Meſſalam ſua quiſque ad pocula dicat, 
Nomen & abſentis ſingula verba ſonent. 


And in Horace (L) f 


——— X7%icat Opuntiæ 
Frater Megillæ, quo beats 
Vulnere, qua pereat ſogitta. 


Sometimes the Number of Cups equalled that of the Letters in their 
Miſtreſles Name. Thus we ſind in Martial (c); | 


Naevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina b1batar. 


There were alſo ſeveral other ways of numbering the Cups to be 
drunk off at once; thus three were taken off becauſe the Graces 
were of that Number; and nine, according to the Number of the 
Muſes; the former of theſe Cuſtoms is mentioned by Petronius, who 
relates, that a certain Perſon excnſare capit moran, quod amica ſe 
non dimiſiſſet, tribus niſi potionibus e lege exſiccatis, made this Excuſe 
for his Delay, that his Miſtreſs would not diſmiſs him till he had 
drunk three Cups, as the Law requires ; both of them are contain- 
ed in the following Riddle of Auſonius (d): | 
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Jer bibe, vel toties ternos: fic myſtica lex oft, 
Vel tria potanti, vel ter tria multiplicanti, 
Imparibus novies ternis contexere cubum, 


—_—— wu. 
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(a) Idyll. xiv. v. 18. ( Lib. i Od. xxvi. 0 Lib. i. Epigr. Ixxii. 


(4) Grypho ternarii nymeri v. i. 
| e And 


— — — 


Da Lune propere nove, "Th 
Da noctis mediæ, da, puer, auguris par 
Murenæ. Tribus, aut novem 7 
Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis. Ne 
Oui Muſas amat impares, obf 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet led 
g | Fats. Tres prohibet ſupra Na 
Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 1 
Nudis juncta fororibus. el 
The Greeks thus expreſſed this Cuſtom, H vele, 5 eie mee, either 25 f 
three, or three times three. There was another Saying, which . 
forbad the drinking of four Cups, that being no lawful Number, « 
H Tee. vin, 5 jb wigs. Yet they did not always obſerve the | thi 
Number Three, as appears from the following Epigram, which com- th 
mands to fill ten Cups to Dirodice's Health, as well as nine to Ex- 
phrante's (C); Rr Inz 
| hi 
EY Actogdixune xd, ding, © 5 Nene ahh 
EEA ng tya por nfo ide water, tn 
7 in 
Sometimes they contended who ſhould drink moſt. Alexander the St 
Macedonian is reported to have drunk a Cup containing two C9277, {oi 
which contained more than our Pottle, tho” leſs than our Gallon, 
to Proteas, who commending the King's Ability pledg'd him, then 
called for another Cup of the ſame Dimenſions, and drank it off to 
him. The King, as the Laws of good Fellowſhip required, pledged 
Protea; in the ſame Cup, but being immediately overcome, fell back 
upon his Pillow, letting the Cup fall out of his hands, and by that 
means was brought into the Diſeaſe whereof he ſhortly after dicd, 
as we are informed by Athenæus (c). There is alſo mention in an- 
cient Authors of. Prizes awarded to the Conquerors; which Cuſtom v 
was ingeniouſly inverted by Anacharfs the Scythian Philoſopher, L 
who being entertained by Periander, one of the ſeven Sages, and p 
King of Corinth, demanded the Prize for being firſt drunk, that, as E 
he ſaid, being the End which all aim at in drinking, as Racers C 
preſs forward toward the Goal. Tis reported by Timæus, that Dis- 8 
2%, the Sicilian, at an Entertainment, promited a Crown of Gold b 


to the Perſon who ſhould firlt drink a Cup of a Congius, and that A. 
nocrates the Philoſopher obtained the Prize. And at the Funeral 
of Calanus, the Indian Philoſopher, there were not only Exerciſes, 
and muſical Contentions, but alſo drinking Matches, wherein the 
Prize which Alexander promiſed to the firſt Conqueror, was a Ta- 
lent; that to the ſecond, thirty wel ; that to the third, ten wer. % 
One Promachys obtained the firſt Prize, having drunk four Cong? 
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— nl | NJ | r v 
(2) Lib. iii. Od. xix. (4) Antholog. lib. vii. (c) Lib. x. cap. ix. 5 
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of unmixed Wine; thirty of the Combatants died on the Place, and 
in a ſhort time after fix more expired in their Tents, as Athenæus 
(a) and lian (5) have informed us in the very ſame Words. When 
any Perſon drank off a large Cup «put, that is, au, dy ou 
de, without Intermiſſion, or taking bis Breath, the Com- 
pany uſed to applaud him in this form, Zeta, long may you live 


(c). At Athens there were three publick Officers who attended 


at Entertainments, %4 #giwggy & aan tov wivemv od ouvarris, and 
obſerved whether every Perſon drank his Portion; they were cal- 
led from their Buſineſs «iwwwr), and ſometimes by a metaphorical 
Name Oevzxyet, Eyes, as hath been elſewhere obſerved (4). They 


who refuſed to drink, were in moſt places obliged to depart by that 


celebrated Law of good Fellowſhip, H rid, 3 And, Drink, or 
be gone. To which Cicero has this Alluſion (e). * To me, ſaith be, 
« it ſeems but reaſonable in the Affairs of Life to obſerve the ſame 
« Law which the Greeks keep at their Entertainments. Either let 
« them drink, ſay they, or depart.” Very right, for one ſhould ei- 
ther partake of the Pleaſure of drinking and being merry, or leave 
the Company. | | | 
Hence it appears how much the Greeks were addicted to drink- 
ing; neither were the Romans more free from that Vice; Seneca 
himſelf thought it allowable to drink, even to Drunkenneſs, to eaſe 
the Mind of any great and tormenting Cares. We are told by Plu- 
tarch and others, that Cato of Utica ſometimes ſpent whole Nights 
in drinking. And concerning the elder Cato, as alſo Corvinus the 
Stoical Philoſopher, to mention no more Examples, we have the 
following Teſtimony of Horace (F) _ | | 
Deſcende, Corvino jubente, 
Promere languidiora pina. 
Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 
/arratur & priſci Catonis 
Spe mero caluifſe virtus. 


Yet others found fault with the immoderate Uſe of Wine. Some 
Lawgivers enacted Laws againſt it, and others prohibited all Com- 
potations where more Wine was uſed than what was neceſlary for 


Health. Some of the Grecian Sages allowed no more than three 


Cups, one for Health, a ſecond for Cheerfulneſs, and a third for 


Sleep. Thus in the following Verſes of Eubulus, which are cited 
by Athenæus (g); 


Trete » wives xefnens 21e 


Toit ed genin i vytlag fre. 
Ov Team oriven* Þ 5 ner 


—— 


(a) Lib. x. cap. x. (8) Var. Hiſt. Lib. ii. cap. xli. (c S7 
voc. Auu meiv, & v. Tires. (4) Conf. Atheners lib. ix. cap. vi. 


X vii. (e) Tac. Quaſt. lib. v. (J) Lib. iii. Od. xxi. (g) Initio 
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Panyaſis allowed no more than the ſecond Cup, the firſt to the 
Graces, Hours, and Bacchus, the ſecond to Venus and Bacchus; 
they who proceeded to the third Cup, according to that Author, 
dedicated it to Luſt and Strife. Lycurgus the Spartan Lawgiver, 
prohibited mr & evzynaing moor, ai chu © ori fa c, oO 
5 YO ,, 10 $1 my erere Ilan tug - 7 ively, uneceſjary drinking, 
which debilitates both the Body and Mind, and ordered that no 
Man ſhould drink for any other purpoſe than to ſatisfy his Thirſt, 
as we learn from Xenophon (a). And to lay on the Spartans a Ne- 
ceſſity of Keeping themſelves within the Bounds of Sobriety, the 
fame Lawsgiver enacted farther, that all Men ſhould return from 
Entertainments without a Torch to ſhew them the way 3 whence 
the Propinations and Methods of drinking which other Nations ob- 
ſerved, were unheard of at Sparta; hence the following Paſſage of 
Critias (b), wherein he commends the temperate way of living in 


that City. | 


| Kay my oo} 730) Emdpry, ue, xe der 
Lien Thy authy civadeor Wing | 

Mind) Borceſopei N @egmereis Wougst ,. 

Myd}' M dF νν, yeiew tonhiv Maogy 

Ks; Tegmiveis oolyey Cardigan, N Hπ,Ew.eçicdxiſ 

FZoprarnnaduy O Wegmeir 494 q. 
At Athens an Archon convicted of being drunk, was put to death 
by the Laws of Solon (c), as hath been elſewhere remarked 3 and 
others addicted to Compotations, and Lovers of Company, were 
uniſhed by the Senate of Areopagus for conſuming the Time in 
dleneſs and Profuſeneſs, which they ought rather to have employ- 
ed in making themſelves uſeful to the Commonwealth, as we are 
told by Phænodeinus and Philochorus in Athenæus. Laſtly, to men- 
tion only one Example more, the Ifland of Mitylene abounding 
with Wine, in order to reſtrain the Inhabitants from the immode- 
rate Uſe of it, Pittacus, their Lawgiver, one of the {even Sages, 
vu, nu wil wiluumn, $2! tughty, qu 449) Tiw Crples, enacted, 
that whoever committed a Crime being drunk, ſhould ſuffer double 
Puniſhment (4). 8 5 

Th here are {ome particular and ſolemn Cups mentioned in ancient 

Authors, which are next to be deſcribed ; ſuch were 
A Sarwar ne, the Cup of good Genius, by whom was 
underſtood Bacchus, the Inventor of Wine, in memory of which 
Benefit a Cup full of unmixed Wine was carried round the Table, 
which all the Gueſts taſted, at the ſame time raiſing an Ejaculation 


— 
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(4) Libro de Repub. Lacedæm. (%) In elegiis. (c Laertius So- 
long. (d) Laertius Pittaco. | | te 
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to the God, that he would preſerve them from committing any In- 
decency through the immoderate Uſe of that Liquor; hence 
ue, Perſons who drink very little, are in Heſychius termed 
aq % ee. Whether this Cup was brought in * 25 the Table 
on which they ſupped was taken away, or afterwards, is not agreed; 
that it was ſometimes brought in before the taking away of the 'Ta- 
ble, ſeems probable from what 1s related of Dionyſus the Sicilian, 
who being entertained in the Temple of ÆAſculapius in Syracuſe at 
a Table of Gold, as ſoon as he had taſted the Cup of 1801 Genius, 
commanded the Table to be carried off. | 


Kegrhp Arte owThp-, the Cup of Jupiter the Saviour, which was 


mixed with Water, and dedicated to Jupiter, Preſident of the Air, 


which is the moſt humid Element, in Memory of the Invention of 


tempering Wine with Water. 1 
Kexrhs Tydas, the Cup of Health, is by ſome added, which, 
as alſo that of Jupiter, is termed ur , or ee, as be- 
ing drunk after the Waſhing of their Hands, the Entertainment be- 
ing ended; and the ſame Names are for the ſame reaſon by ſome 
given to the Cup of good Genius (2). : 
Eexchp Ep, the Cup of Mercury, to whom a Libation was of- 
fered before they went to bed, when they gave over drinking, as 
will be related afterwards (5). | | 
Others report the Order of the ſolemn Cups in a different man- 
ner. Svidas has numbred them thus (c); Tedir cen e dc e md 
Java, d. E C. aageoiv, y. ai e, three Cups were brought 
in at Supper, the firſt dedicated to Mercury, the ſecond to Chariſi- 
1, Which is a Sirname given to Jupiter, from eie, Favour and 
Grace, he being the God by whoſe Influence Men obtain the Fa- 


vour and Affection of one another; wherein it is probable reſpect 


was had to the Invention of tempering Wine with Water, as hath 
been before obſerved; the third to Jupiter the Saviour. | 
Others mention one Cup of Wine mixed with Water dedicated 
to Olympian Fupiter, a ſecond to the Heroes, a third and laſt to 
Jupiter the Saviour, ſo called on this Occaſion, to intimate, that the. 
third Cup might ſafely be taken, without any Diſorder of Mind or 
Body; this Cup was called v, either becauſe it was the laſt, 
which is one Senſe of that Word, or from the Perfection of the. 
Number Three, which having a Beginning, Middle, and End, was 
reputed the firſt compleat Number, whence it was commonly ap- 
plied to divine Things, and particularly to Human Souls, which, 
according to the Platonict Philoſophy, conſiſted of this Number; 


neither muſt it be omitted, that the firſt and laſt Cups were ſacred. 


to 1 who is the ſupreme Deity, the Beignning and the End 
of all Things; the middle Cup to the Heroes, who were thought. 
to be of a middle Nature between Gods and Men. Theſe Cuſtoms 


are alluded to by Pindar in 14 Verſes together, and more largely 


U 


—— — a 


(=) Conf. Athenesr lib. i, cap. it. ib. xi.- cap; xi. lib. xv. cap: 
Ve.& xiv. Pollux, Suidas, &c (6) Vid. Pollux. (c Voce ei 
| | * azicribed 
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400 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. XX. 
deſcribed by the Greek Scholiaſt upon that Paſſage (a). This may 
be farther obſerved, that moſt Authors, however variouſly deſcri- 
bing them in other reſpects, do agree in fixing the ſacred Cups to 
the Number Three; hence that Saying in the Myſtis of Antiphanes, 
cited by Athenæus (b); | ie 


0 |; W ; LF 5 0 0 Is Ws + 
Mixe: 0 Tear nol TIE) x0. Ste. 


The Entertainment being ended, before they went to other Di- 
verſions uſed at ſuch Times, a Libation of Wine with a Prayer was 
offered, and an Hymn ſung to the Gods. Thus we are told by ſ: 
Xenophon, that when at the Entertainment by him diſcribed (q), t 
the Tables were taken away, and they had offered a Libation, 

« and ſung an Hymn to the Gods, a certain Man of Syracuſe 
« brought in a skilſul Minſtrel, c.“ Virgil deſcribes the Libati- 
on in ſuch a manner, as it ſhould ſeem to have been poured out of f 
the Cup of good Genius, which is another Argument that this Cup cl 
was not filled till the Tables were taken away, which indeed ſeems I t 
to have been the Time of drinking all the three ſolemn Cups. The 

Poet's Words contain a very particular Account of this whole Ce- 
remony (d): — 


1 


Fs 


O 


Poſtguam prima quits epulis, menſeque remote, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & pina coronant. 
Fit ftrepitus tectis, votemgue per ampla volutant 
__ Atraa © dependent lychui laquearibus aureis 
: 2 .&& notem flammis funalia pincunt. 
Hir Regina grauem gemmis auroque popoſcit, 
 Implevitque mero paterum, quam Belus, & omnes 
AJ Belo ſoliti. Tum facta filentia tectis: 
Jupiter (hoſpitibas nam te dare jura loquuntur) 
Hunt lætum Tyrüſque diem, 'Frojaque profettis 
Ee velis, noſtroſque hujus meminifſe minores : 
„ Adfit letitie Bacchus dator, & bona Juno. 
Et vos, o Tyrii, cætun celebrate faventes. 
Dixit: & in menſa laticumlibavit honorem: 
 Primagque,. libato, ſummo tenus attigit ore. ; 
Tum Bitiæ dedit decrepitans: ille impiger hauſit, 
Poſt alii procere.!ßxẽxy-à᷑?ĩ?7i10ĩ.ͥ 


. 
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This Ceremony being ended, the Company was entertained with 
other Diverſions, with Dicourſes upon various Arguments, with 
reading Authors ſuitable to the Tempers and Inclinations of thoſe 
who were preſent, which was alſo very often done in time of Sup- 

per, with Muſick of all Sorts, with Jugglers, as we find in the De- 
1cription of Socrates's Entertainment by Plato and Xenophon, with 
Mimicks, Buffoons, or whatever beſide could be thought of for 
the exciting of Mirth and Cheerfulneſ ????? . 


— — 
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(2) Ninimie principio Od. VI. () Lib. X. cap. xi. (c) Con- 
©ivio p. 874. edit. Francfurt. Fd) Sub finem Æneid. I. 


From 
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From the moſt ancient Times, Mufick and Dancing were the Di⸗ 
verſions at Entertainments. Thus Homer (a), 


Monmh Y oppo Th wo jdp v avebhugle due. 


Phemius and Demodocus, two celebrated Singers, are introduced at 
Entertainments by the ſame Poet. And at an Entertainment of the 
Gods, Apollo is introduced playing upon the Harp, whilſt the Muſes 
ſing alternately (5). Dancing was alſo in uſe among the Gods. 
hence Apollo has the Title of o h, the Dancer, in Pixdar ; the 
ſame God in Homer's Hymn plays upon his Harp, and at the ſame 

time dances ; ; | | | 


Kane Y dN gie. ——— 


And to mention only one Inſtance more, Jupiter himſelf is ſaid ta 
dance in the following Verſe, which ſome aſcribe to Eumelus, 0+ 
thers to Arctinus the Corinthian 


Mt5o0 ο wpxeim manip difegrre, SN 


Hence Atheneus concludes, that in thoſe Ages they accounted 
S % gor Y onpory, Dancing a Thing becoming Perſons of Honour 
and Wiſdom (c). At Rome the Cuſtom was quite otherwiſe, for there, 
to uſe the Words of Cicero (d), Nemo fere ſaltat ſobrius, niſt forte in- 
ſanit; neque in ſolitudine, neque in convivio honefto. Intempeſtivi con- 
divii, amæœni loci, multarum deliciarum comes eſt extrema, ſaltatio. 

No Man dances unleſs he is either drunk or mad, either in private or 
at a modeſt and decent Entertainment; Dancing is the very laſt 
Effect of Luxury and Wantonneſs. And Cornelius Nepos (e) having 
related that Epaminondas well underſtood the Art of Dancing, of 
playing upon the Harp and Flute, with other Liberal Scichces, 
adds, © Though in the Opinion of the Romans theſe were trivial 

Things, and not worthy to be mentioned, yet in Greece they were 
thought very commendable.” The ſame Obſervation is allo made 
by that Author in his Preface to the Lives of the illuſtrious Ccm- 
manders. And theſe Arts had ſo great Credit among the Grecians, 
that, to uſe ſome of Cicers's Words (), © they thought the Arts of 
„Singing and Playing upon muſical Inſtruments a moſt conſiderable 
Part of Learning; whence 'tis told of Epaminondas, who in my 


I <« Judgement was the chief of all the Greeks, that he played very 
h well upon the Flute. And ſome Time before, Memiſtocles, upon 
e © refuſing the Harp at an Entertainment, paſſed for one unlearned 
ö and ill-bred. Hence Greece came to flouriſh with skilful Muſi- | 
% clans, all Perſons learned the Art of Muſick, and they who were 
h  < 1gnorant of it were thought unaccompliſhed with Learning.” 
Ir Nevertheleſs wanton and effeminate Datices were thought to be 


P" 


indecent in Men of Wiſdom and Character; whence Hippoclides the 


(a) Odyſ. d v 152. (3) Thad & v. 603. (7) Lib. T. cap. Ax. 
5 (4) Ja _ Muræn. le) * (f) Tuſc. Que. lib. I. 
Vol. II. 


Athenian 


Athenian, having been deſigned by C/i#henes, King of Argos, for his 
Daughter's Husband, and preferred before all the young Noblemen 
of Greece, was rejected for his light and unbecoming Dances and 
Geſtures, as we are informed by Herodotus (a). The Tonians delight- 
ed in wanton Dances and Songs more than the reſt of the Greeks, 
their Manners being more corrupted than thoſe of any other Na- 
tion in Greece 3 their Way of Singing was very different from the 
ancient, and their Harmony more looſe,and wanton, as we are told 
by Theophraſtus (b); and wanton Geſtures were proverbially termed 
Tonici motus, Ionian Motions. Thus Horace reproving the Manners 
of his own Age (c); | 1 8 


Motus doceri gaudes Tonicos 
Matura virgo 


In the primitive Ages the Entertainments were ſeldom made but 


on the Feſtivals of the Gods, as hath elſewhere been obſerved, and 


the Songs were commonly Hymns in Praiſe of the Gods, the ſing- 
ing of which was accounted a Part of divine Worſhip; ſoft and 
wanton Songs were then unknown: Hence Athenæus was of Opi- 


nion that Muſick was not brought into Uſe at Entertainments for the 


| fake of any mean and vulgar Pleaſure, but to compoſe the Paſſions 
of the Soul, and to better Mens Manners. (4). And from the De- 
ſcriptions of Entertainments which we find in Homer, it appears 


that the Songs uſed about the Time of the Trojan War, conſiſted . 


chiefly of Hymns, wherein the Actions of the Gods and Heroes 


were celebrated; but in later Ages it was ſo uncommon to ſing ſa- 
cred Hymns at Entertainments, that Arifotle was accuſed by Demo- 
philus tor finging a Pæan every Doy at his Meals, as an Act of very 


great Impiety (e). _ | | 
The moſt remarkable Songs at Entertainments were thoſe termed 


 oxa\ra, with the Accent upon the firſt Syllable, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the AdjeCtive z5xz, which is accented upon the 

laſt Syllable, as we are informed by Euſtathius (F); whence in the 

_ preſent Editions of Athenæus, which often call theſe Songs πꝰ lu, 


they who will acquieſce in the Judgment of that Critick, muſt read 
eh,. Theſe Scolia conſiſted for the molt part of ſhort Verſes, whence 
et 15 interpreted win: Te 6atyny, a certain Sonnet con- 
ſiſting of ſhort Verſes, and derived from 9#«x/%,, crooked, difficult, 
and obſcure, which will be redin, ngr” dWivezon, caly, by the 
Figure Antiphraſis, as we are told by the Scholiaſt on Ariſftophanes 
(). Others obſerve, that Scolia cannot be derived from 9xcx1%, 
ſigniſying difiicult or obſcure, becauſe theſe Songs were commonly 
light and chearful; but there being three Sorts of Songs at Enter- 
tainments, of which the firit was ſung by the vyhole Company join- 
ing in a Choir, the ſecond by all the Company in their turns, the 
third by ſome few who were belt skilled in Muſick ; this laſt was 
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(4) Lib. VI. cap. xxviii. ) Conf. Atherus lib. XIV. cap. v. 
dc) Lib. III. Od. vi. (4) Conf. Athenens lib. XIV. cap. vi. (e) Athe- 
nas lib. XV. initio cap. xvi. (/) In OM. 5. p. 276. (g) In Ranas 
p. 273. Item in Ia, p. 5 19. | | termed 


W wad Loud 
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termed ada, from the Adjective ozoxrvr, ſignifying crooked, ' as 


being ſung out of courſe, and not by every Man in his own place, 
like the two former (2). The Cuſtom was thus: After the Com- 
pany had all ſang in a Chorus, of one after another, a muſical In- 
ſtrument, moſt commonly a Harp or Lute, was carried round to e- 
very Perſon, that ſuch as underſtood Muſick might entertain the 
Company. They who would, not or could not play upon the In- 
ſtrument, were preſented with a Branch of Laurel or Myrtle, to 
which, held in their Hands, they ſung; this was termed gοα˖ανe ur, 
or ae wp Ae, to ſing towards the Laurel or the Myrtle; this 


Account is given by Heſychius in the following Words, Margie 


x . I d h]⅛ Taeg TTY ne iy oudnbes dib er roms 
pipe tn O24) x36 Vp a gory arth ww err. Which Paſſage 
ought rather to be read thus: Muppirns AN Of, wwfprnc kh 
Jv 3 Herne e mim! iv owns Nv}, fr. This Branch 
was alſo termed, «lowz@-, or a, men mam * If a uber, 
becauſe the Perſon who received it was-obliged to ſing, as we axe, 
informed by Plutarch (b), who more agreeably to the former Ac- 
count, and perhaps to the Truth, obleryes that the aziace were. 
not ſung by all. who could not play upon the muſical Inſtrument, 
which is Heſychius's Notion of theſe Songs, but only by thoſe. who 
were Maſters of Muſick, whence he derives the Name from 74%, 
difficult to ſing one of theſe Songs, being what could not be done by. 
any but good Proficients in the Art of Muſick. He farther adds, 
that ſome were of opinion that the Branch of Myrtle was not deli- 
vered to the Company in a direct Order, but carried from Bed to 
Bed, fo as when the firſt Perſon in the uppermoſt Bed had done 
ſinging, he delivered it ro the firſt in the Jecond Bed, from whom 
it was tranſmitted to the firit of the third Bed: that the ſeconds in 
cach Bed delivered it to one another in the fame manner, and ſo 
forward, till it had paſt through the whole Company; and that on 
this account the Songs were termed n@\iz, from oxeauc, as it ſig- 
nifies crooked, by reaſon of the ſeveral Windings in carrying a- 
bout the Branch of Myrtle. The Scotia were chiefly uſed by the 
Athenians, neither were they unknobn in other Parts of Greece, 
where we find ſeveral celebrated Writers of Scalia to have lived, 
ſuch were Anacreon of Teos, Alen of T;F5bos;” Praxilla of Sicyon, 


and others (c). Their Arguments were of. various Kinds; ſome of 


them, to uſe the Words of Euſtuthius (d], were em,, we |) gg - 
mg, a0. 5 » ard, ludicrous and ſatirical, others amorous, and 
many of them ſerious; thoſe upon ſerious Arguments ſometimes 
contained mrexsneoiv ma x yan. Xonohuny is d Him, a pra- 
ctical Exhortation or Sentence, as we-learn from Athenæus e); 
ſometimes they conſiſted of the Praiſes and illuſtrious Actions of 
great Men ; this latter- Sort commonly bore the Perſons Names 


75—— — 


(a) Artemon Caſſandreus lib. II. de uſu carminum convivalium a- 
pud Atbhenæumt lib. XV. cap. xiv. Dicearchus bb. de muſicis certa- 
minibus apud Ariſtophanis Scholigſtem in Feſpas, p. 519. (5, Sp. 
lib. I. quæſt. ii. (6) Conf. Atbenæus, lib. XV. cap. xiv. (% Un 
Of: 5. p. 2377. ( Loco citato. 


Ndz art oy - whom 
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whom they celebrated; thus Auel wir, the Song of Harmo- 
dius, according to Heſychius, was 2 H Apucdia, wund onixuor U 
Kanurexrs. the Scolium compoſed by Calliſtratus upon Harmo- 
dius, the famed Patriot, who delivered Athens from. the Tyrann 
of Hipparchus, the Son of Piſiſtratus, whom he killed; the firſt 
Verſe of this Scolium is preſerved in Ariftophanes (a: 


"Adv 5 οπα . Aν⁰,᷑ç, dufq 3 ovy | 
| O dei To Te T «173p i5Þo;r' AdndiQG., 1 5 
Au - was a Scolium upon Admetus King of Theſſaly ; it 
is mentioned by the ſame Author: 


AJpure 1.6990 ® mt UT, &. 49 oT : 
Tur N N i eic Ot uNuov ——— ; 


There are many Examples of the ancient Scolia preſerved in the 
Greek Authors, of which I ſhall only ſet down that one which was 
compoſed by Ariſtotle upon Hermias, Tyrant of Atarnea, which, tho“ 
Demophilus, ſuborned by one Eurymedon, affirmed to be a ſacred 
Pœan, in order to prove the Philoſopher, who daily uſed this Song, 
guilty of Impiety, as hath been before related, yet it is from the 
very Phraſe and Diction plainly demonſtrated to be nothing more 
than an ordinary Scolium, by Democritus in Athenens (b) : 


| Apilz mxupoye 
15651 gebe, a 
exp nνννον Ei 
Zic mel, aud in, poppe 
Kel dv Gunans EN m5rwOr, 
Kal minus TNT Gf, ονν 
Ex oha Ganners 
Kaprë r die, 
Neues nptiorw Y vD⁰α,e ; 
| Manaxguy mo Y | 
3% S Hexay 6, Ade Hexe, 
Aida Te Aeg. N dH, 
Fog own dyplimles Gu . 
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From the Songs let us paſs to the Sports and Paſtimes which fol- 
lowed Entertainments; this was the ancient Method, as we learn 
from Homer's Deſcription of an Entertainment made by Alcincus, 
King of Pheatia, wherein the Entertainment being taken away, 
and the Muſick ended, the Gueſts are invited to wreſtle, leap, run 
Races, and to other Bodily Exerciſes (a); 


Kixaure Garhuoy xpiropts nd midbioree, 
Hoy I baut nonephuds doll tient, 
®opwilyos d', à Jari owivopys de Nea e ly · 
Nug d EgSwup, Y A ονντ eret r 
Tamy, Cc. 


Whence Euſtathius obſerves, n « I wie zehn evaneitdty 
pre. Begomn 7 coy vg te- ban mri Ti (J, that the Heroes did 
not reſt after Meals, for the better Concoction of their Meat, as be- 
came cuſtomary in later Ages; on which Pretence the later Greeks 
laying aſide the violent Exerciſes which Were anciently uſed, di- 
verted themſelves with ſuch Sports and Recreations as required 
leſs Toil and Labour. The ſeveral Sorts of Sports and Games 
which were practiſed by the Greeks, have been accurately deſcri- 
bed by the learned Meurſius, and from him again by Bulengerus; 
they are too numepous to be recounted in this Place; however the 
#67a6&-, which was more peculiar to Entertainments, and is on 
that account deſcribed by Pollux, and takes up ſeveral Pages in A- 
thenæus, muſt not be omitted. This Paſtime was firſt invented in 
Sicily whence it was communicatcd to molt other Parts of Greece, 
eſpecially to Athens, where it obtained very great Repute. The 
Form was thus: A Piece of Wood being erected, another was pla- 
ced upon the top of it, with two Diſhes hanging down from each 
Extremity in the manner of Scales ; beneath each Diſh was placed 
a Veſſel full of Water, wherein ſtood a Statue compoſed for the 
moſt Part of Braſs, and called ugre. They who did s igen, 
play at the Cottabus, ſtood at ſome diſtance holding a Cup of Wa- 
ter or Wine, which they endeavoured to throw into one of the 
Diſhes, that the Diſhes by that Weight might be knocked againſt 
the Head of the Statue under it. The Perſon who threw in ſuch 
a manner as to ſpill leaſt of his Water, and to knock the Dith with 
the greateſt force upon the Statue, was Conqueror, and thought to | 
reign in his Miſtreſs's Affections; which was the thing to be Jearnt | "Wil 
by this Paſtime. The Sound made by the Projection, was by an | 
Onomatapæia, termed xa, the Wine projected axon, and 
lometimes admf. The Action, as alſo the Cup out of which the 
Wine was prejected, was «yz, becauſe Tw dis yeew 
vad, vue auThY Ws Gily πνι¾ asu, Chi uw buy we bs 
n TH xg, they turned round their Right-hand with a Sort 
of Dexterity or Art, upon which they very much valued themſelves, 
Hence we find mention of «#71ato ayxuniles in Aſchylus. The 
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d 3 5 Veſſels 
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Veſtel were named 5H, or: va i de; the Prizes. xa7laCin, 
ace, and alſo aao, which. were Sweetmeats, Kiſſes, or 
w hat elſe the Company agreed upon. "he Play itfelf, . to diſtin- 
guifh it from others of the 1 ſame Name, was termed xofaC@- ugmares, 
And ſo much addicted they were to this Paſtime, that they had not 
only Veſſels made for it with the utmoſt Art and Care, Fat round 
—_— built in ſuch a manner, that the Cottabns being placed ex- 

=. in the Middle, the Gamelters might ſtand at cqual diſtances 

n all fides. 

There was another Sort of Cottabus, where a Veſſel was placed 
full of Water, with empty Vials ſwimming upon it; into this they 
PF: jected Wine out of Cups, and he that had the fortune to drown 
thc greateſt Number of the Vials, obtained the Prize. 

There was alſo another Sort of  Cottabus, wherein they projected 
Dice. 

Laſtly, another Sort of Cottalus is mentioned, which was a Con- 
tention who ſhould fit up awake the longeſt; the Prize was com- 
monly a Cake made of Honey and Seſame, or Wheat, as we learn 
trom Pollux and the Greek Scholiaſ? (a) upon Ariſtophanes, and 
thence termed onortwsr, or wexuer ; the latter ſeems to have been | 
moſt common, whence it is mentioned alone by Ariemidorus, iv 5, 
& TVORV ES TL og Tus meant ö ; the rTvexnss. was anciently the 
Prize (5), whence that Word became a general Name for any other 
Prize; thus it is uſed by Ariftophanes ( 
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1 15 re bal n- 5 avexpic, 
And in another place (4): 


Hy d' avaidein main Inc, uνιε .o vel. 


And theſę are the moſt uſual Forms of this Paiſtime (e). 

It was allo held neceſſary to entertain the G. acits with Caitabte 
Diſcourſes, as well as with Sports and Paſtines. In the Opinion 
of the ancient. Greels, to ule the Words of Athenens (V), it was 
more requiſite and becoming io gratily the Company by agreeable 
6 Converſation, than with V. ricty. of Diſhes.” * And in the heroi- 

cal Ages it was cuſtomary to conſult about Affairs of the greateſt 
moment at Entertainments, as hath been obſerved by Plutarch (g); 
hence Ne/tor in Homer (þ) periuades Agumemnon to invite the Gre- 
ian Commanders to an Entertainment, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the Management of the War: 


Aavu Jaim view, 20% TH) wrt detkis. 
CC 


(a) Enuitibus. 0 \ Lib. I. cap. „Hxiv- F p. 7 
5 0 Bouizibasp. 303. (e) Cont. Athenæ is lib. X, XI. & WAR hop 
ud procul ab initio. Pollux lib. vi. cap. xix. Ariſtophantis Schol. 
in J em. Eiſtalhius in Iliad: &. Fohannes Tzetzes Chiliad. vi. hilt. 
IYXXV.& een, Gall. Lb. X. cap. . (g) Syrrpoſ 
45. VIl. c. 1x: 2 Iliad. X. V. 7% 
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Tloatry d «ep por, N neiory de aw u + 

| Bean RxrtWon, 

It was believed that at ſuch times Mens Invention were more quick 

and fruitful, pada. to the Saying of Ariſtophanes (a): 


Olre ene av u aegrnumTiggy 


where the Greek Scholiaſt diſcourſeth very largely on this Argument. 
It was alſo the Cuſtom in Perſſa to conſult at Entertainments, as 
we find done at that of Agamemnon, as we learn from Athena (V); 
and to uſe the Words of Ammianus Marcellinus (c), the Perſian; 
uſed to deliberate ixter epulas de apparatu bellico & ſeriis rebus apud 
eoſdem, Graiorum more veterum, concerning warlike Preparations, 
and other ſerious Affairs at Banquets, after the manner of the an- 
cient Greeks ; nay, if Strabo may be believed (d), they uſed to con- 
ſult about Affairs of the higheſt Importance over their Wine, and 
what was there determined was held more firm and inviolable than 
their ſober Reſolutions. But Herodetus's Account is more particular, 
that thoſe Things which they reſolved on (riewns) when they 
were ſober, were canvaſſed over again when they haddrunk freely; 
and the Things which they determined ( »«waruhn) in their 
Drink, were examined again in their ſober Hours (e). Not unlike 
this is what Tacitus #3 reports of the Germans, that their Conſul- 
tations about the Reconciliation of Enemies, the contracting Affi- 
nities, Appointment of Princes, and all other Affairs, whether Mi- 
litary or Civil, were for the moſt part held at e <a The 
Way of the Sy/#tia in Crete was thus, according to Dofadas (g): 
Supper being ended, they firſt deliberated about Civil Affairs; then 
the Diſcourſe is turned to War, at which time they repeat the 
Praiſes of illuſtrious Perſons, agprreriuhr ad ve Gi w1deaa- 
dia, thereby to excite the young Men to Courage and Bravery. 
The Lacedæmonian Youth frequented the Sy/tia ue dναν ZL 
ew#ggrwinc, as the Schools of Temperance and Prudence, where 
they heard Diſcourſes of Publick Affairs, and converſed with the 
molt liberal and beſt accompliſhed Maſters, as we are informed by 
Plutarch (H. T he ame Author has elfewhers oblerved (7), that 
the Cretan d eie, and the Spartan ecidims, that 18, their pub. 
lick Places of Entertainment, {Ex Þwgier dmpimor x, ountdetay 
& ep59K pam meter de, were inſtead of Councils, where the 
chief Men of the Commonwealth met to conſult about the moſt ſe- 
cret Affairs; and he adds, Sc «tug # w en du arclarfyy x; Se 
Diner, that the Pyytaneum and Theſmothe/ium, or publics Hells 
in this City, that is, in Cheronea, which was P/4tarc/'s native 
Town, ſeem to have been put to the ſame Uſe. The tame Cu- 
ſtom ſeems to have obtained in ſeveral other Cities, and particu- 
larly at Athens, where the * Council ſupped may Day to⸗ 


(= Sainte p 293. (8) Lib. v. cap. iv. Cc) Lib. XVII. cap. v. 
(4) Geograph. lib. xv. p. 34. Conf. P/utar hu Symp.. lib. vil. quæſt. 
ix. Euſtathius in Iliad. i. p. 631. &c. (e) Lib. i. cap. cxxxiii. Cf) De 
moribus Germanorum. (g) Rerum Creticarum tp. Iv. (Y) Lycurgo. 
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gether in the Prytaneum, às hath been elſewhere related; and to 


uſe the Words of Euſtathius (a), © the chief Magiſtrates at Rhodos 
were obliged by an expreſs Law, every Day to entertain the prin- 
cipal Men of that City at a publick Fable, in order to deliberate 
« what 10414 be done the Day following.” Hence, as Plutarch was 
of opinion CH, Bacchus had the Sirname of EACH, prudent Coun- 
ſellor; and the Night was called %pgzm, as being the Time of wiſe 
and prudent Counſels: And as the ſame Author obſerves, * not un- 
„like theſe is that Aﬀemibly of moſt wiſe and excellent Perſons 
4e in Plato, where Things of the greateſt Concern are diſcuſſed.“ 
As they who were concerned in publick Buſineſs uſed to diſcourſe 
of publick Affairs, ſo the Converſation of Philoſophers was common- 
ly upon ſome Argument of Philoſophy; Grammarians diſputed upon 
critical Subjects, and others converſed in their ſeveral] Ways, inſo- 
much that every Art and Science was cultivated and improved on 
theſe Occaſions 3 whence Euſtathius had good Reaſon for his Re- 
mark, ** that the Greeks did not drink to Exceſs at their publick 
„ Entertainments, but only to keep up their Converſation about 
„ ferions Affairs.“ Examples of the Diſcourſe at Entertainments 
may be found in Plato and Xenophon, allo (had they been yet extant) 
in Arifotle, Speuſippus, Epicurus, Hieronymus, Dio the Academick, 
who wrote Abi, mgx mm gripes, Books of Table Diſcourſes, 
as we are informed by Plutarch (c) who imitates the forementioned 
Authors in his Treatiſe upon the ſame Argument. | 
Nevertheleſs it was alſo cuſtomary by turns to unbend their 
Minds, and divert them from ſerious Affairs, by Diſcourſes upon 
ludicrous Arguments; whence o-4mner, the Greek Name of an 
Entertainment, is defined by P/utarch (d), * i Sud x, mat 
Me, negeor % woxteey. a Mixture of Seriouſneſs and Mirth, of 
Diſcourſes and Actions. At the forementioned Sy/itia of the La- 
ceigmonians, where the moſt grave and important Subjects were 
trcated on, they alſo muizew 81, Y cnι i, avi C,“ 
2 c i ph ie, uſed to ſport, and to jeſt, though with- 
out any of that Scurrility and Reflection which is apt to give Of- 
tence (e). And from the Table Diſcourſes%f Plutarch and others, 
it appears to have been the ancient Cuſtom to contrive their Di{- 
courſes in ſuch a manner as would both entertain and inſtruct the 
Company; nevertheleſs in the Time of Plutarch they rarely diſ- 
courſed upon any ſerious Argument at publick Entertainments; 
whence a Diſcourſe being begun at Mœsſiratus's Houſe concerning 
a Subject which was to be diſcuſſed in the popular Aſſembly at 
Athens, ſome of the Company, who had never heard of the anci- 
ent Greek Cuſtom, affirmed that it was an Imitation of the Per$ans 
J. And this Queſtion is propounded in the ſame Author ( g z 
whether it were allowable to diſcourſe Philoſophy over their Cups? 
dome delighted to tell Stories, and to repeat ancient Fables on 
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% In Lliad. i. p. 63 1. (5) Loco citato. (c) Sympaſ. principio. 
% Svmpo}. lib. vii. quæſt. vi. (e) Conf. Plutarcbus Lycurgo, & Sym- 
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theſe Occaſions 3 others choſe to read ſome diverting Diſcourie, 
fis eie, or to hear a Poem repeated, which was very common 
amongſt Men of Letters; but no Diverſion was more uſual than that 
of propounding and anſwering difficult Queſtions. Such of theſe as 
were wholly ov os for Amuſement, were termed «t:i/yws7-, but 
thoſe which fart contained ſomething ſerious and inſtructive, 
were called 5eiou, which Word, as we are informed by Pollux (a), 
in its primary Acceptation ſignifies a Fiſhing-Net ; hence, to uſe 
the Words of Clearchus (b), „ the Griphi contained Philoſophical 
« Diſquiſitions, wherein the Ancients uſed to give a Specimen of 
« their Learning, inſomuch that this Paſtime CH , yindwy © 
« iris Te rad eias luci aur, became a Proof of every Perſon's 
« Proſiciency in Learning.” The Perſon who ſolved the Queſtion 
propounded was honoured with a Reward ; he who was not o for- 
tunate, underwent a certain Puniſhment; the Rewards were 
ea - x, Woarpia, a Garland, and the Applauſe of the Company, 
as we learn from the {ame Author ; the Puniſhment was, to drink, 
without taking breath, a Cup of Wine mixed with Salt, as 4the- 
nus (c) has proved out of the Ganymedes of Antiphanes 3 the Re- 
ward, according to Pollux (d), was a Dith of Meat; the Penalty, 
a ſalt Cup. Others report, that a Cup of Wine was the Prize, 
which was adjudged to the Perſon who ſolved the Riddle; or 
in caſe no Man could ſolve it, to the Perſon by whom it was 
propounded (e). The Account of Heſychius differs ſomewhat from 
all which have been hitherto mentioned; he tells that % O is 
ovjuamonin Chmns airryualudus, 10 eO T5 {hh Muown peipor, 
enmdy no avyuri uy, irs dream, i ww, a an ænigmatical Queſti- 
on at Compotations, which whoever fails of folving, is obli- 
5 ged to drink that which is ſet before him, whether it be unmix- 
« ed Wine or Water; ” and there is no doubt but the Rewards 
and Penalties were varied, according to the Diſpoſitions of the 
Company, The common Name of theſe, and all other Queſtions 
uſed on the like Occaſions, was waireia Ciliygle, Theodedes the 
Sophiſt termed them mir Giite, becauſe he had got a Set 
of them by heart, which was uſually done by ſuch as frequented 
publick Entertainments (F). That the Cuſtom of propounding Rid- 
ales was very ancient, and derived from the Eaſtern Nations into 
Greece, appears from the Story of Samp/or in the Book of Judges, 
who propounded a Riddle to the Philiſtines at his Nuptial Feaſt. "i 
Neither were theſe Queſtions conhned to entertainments, but in the 11h 
primitive Times were propoſed on other Occaſions, by thoſe who | \ 
deſired to make Proof of one another's Wiſdom and Learning. Hence 9 


there is mention of the Queen of SHeba's (g) Queſtion to King So- 
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(a) Lib. vi. cap. xix. (6) Libro primo de parcemiis apud Athe- 
num lib. x. cap. ult. (c) Loco citato. (4) Onomeft. hb. vi. cap. 
ix (e) Etymologici Auctor, & Phavorinus v. vie. Eufathius 
Tliad. x. p. 735. ( Conf. Pollux. (g) Conf. Reg. lib. iii. cap. 
x. Fojephus ad v. Apionem lib. i. Herodotus. Scriptor Convivii ſeptem 
ſapientum inter opera P/utarchi. Autor vitæ A£/opi, &c, 
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lomon, of thole which paſſed between Hiram and Solomon, and ſe- 
veral others, which are too long to be recounted in this place. 

Sometimes the Entertainer made Preſents to all his Gueſts. Ly, 
machus of Babylon having entertained Himerus, the Tyrant of the 
. Babylonians and Seleucians, with 300 other Guelts, gave every Man 
2 Silver Cup of 4 Pounds Weight (a). When Alexander made his 
Marriage Feaſt at Syſain Per/ia, he payed the Debts of all his Soldi- 
ers out of his own Exchequer, and preſented every one of his Gueſts, 
who were not fewer than gooo, with golden Cups (2). From 
theſe Inſtances it appears that Cups were commonly preſented on 
theſe Occaſions. This was done, becauſe it was cuttomary for the 
Company before they parted to pour forth Wine, as a Libation to 
Mercury, who was accounted the Preſident of the Night, and be- 
lieved to ſend Sleep and pleaſing Dreams, whence he is called in 
Homer (c) nuns 6momilup, and vi dreien. To the fame God they 
alſo ſacrificed the 'Tongues of the Animals which had been killed 
for the Entertainment. The Reaſon of which Rite was by ſome 
thought to be, that Mercury being the Preſident of Eloquence, was 
chiefly delighted with that Member; others rather think that by 
this Sacrifice he was invoked as a Witneſs of the Diſcourſe which 
had paſſed. * Some are of opinion that by burning the Tongues at 
the Concluſion of the Meeting, was intimated, that whatever had 


been there diſcourſed, ſhould be kept ſecret.” Several other Con- 
jectures concerning the Original of this Cuſtom, which are too 


long to enumerate, have been made by learned Men (4). It was 
chiefly obſerved by the Atheniaus, Janians, and Megarenſi ant. 
And ſome will have it to have been begun by one of the Kings of 
Megara, who having the Tongue of a Lion, which had waſted his 
Country, brought to him by Pelops, ſacrificed it at the End of an 
Entertainment. It was certainly very arcient; whence Apollonius 
makes it to be obſerved by the Argonauts (leer?: 


O indy ful i eil renal: dN Ne, 
41 Sue de, Tins bin yirwoonm N 
Al,, e I dia vi func, 


And it is practiſed by the Heroes in Homer: 
Two e wer G, ASN d i ε⁊½s. 


As the ancient Greeks offered Libations chiefly to Mercury, ſo the 
Grecks of later Times made theirs to Jupiter, firnamed Tixa®r, 
Perfect (); yet ſeveral other Gods often ſhared in theſe Offerings 


particularly at Entertainments which followed any ſolemn Sacr1- 


fice, it was cuſtomary to remember the God to whom they had be- 


fore ſacrificed ; hence at a Sacrifice offered ro Neptune in Homer (g). 
Minerva, wh was preſent under the aſſumed Form of Mentor, ad- 
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5 Arbenen lib. xi. cap. ili. (4) Plutarchus Alexandro p- 703- 
(0 Hymno in Mercurium. (d Apollonii Scholiaſtes in Argon. 1. v. 
516. Euftathius in Odyſſ. Y. P. 131. (e) Argon. lib. I. v. 516. 
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Y Alleneus lib. i. principio cap. xiv. (g) OH. . 
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viſeth the Company to ſacrifice the Tongues, and to pour forth Li- 
bations of Wine to Neptune, and the reſt of the Gods, before they 
departed. | 8 


Ax x' de, Tus rs uh, YA one, Keenan ar > 41e, 
Oęeen IIS ch, x, anos 4 Nr, b 
Em our e ] HH * 7 hn. 


It was held unlaw ful to ſtay too long at Entertainments which 
followed Sacrifices, as Atheners hath obſerved from the following 
Words of Minerva in the fame Poet (aq; 


Hay & 94 ALL o Cepory à4 2 
An d bear o S210} THawriuſ, ama vio, 


The ſame Author reports, that till his Time the Company was 
obliged at ſome ſacrificial Entertainments to depart before Sun-ſet 

); but at the common Entertainments, where more Liberty was 
allowed, the Company very often ſtayed till the Morning approach- 
ed; this we find done by Socrates and his Friends in F/at9's Enter- 
tainment, and before that, in the heroical Times, by Penelope't 
Suitors, and by the Phenicians in Homer, as allo by Dido and . 
neas in Virgil. It was alſo cuſtomary to contend who ſhould keep 
awake longeſt, and the Prize aſhgned to the Victor was moſt com- 
monly a Sort of Cakes called w “ 'ꝙͤ 6 4 7 p 8 Which Word came hence 
to be a general Name for the Prize of any Victory, as hath been 
already obſerved. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Manner of entertarning Strangers. 


HE Keeping of publick Inns,'for the Reception of Strangers, 
| 12 was aſſigned by Plato (d) to Foreigners, or the meaneſt Sort 
olf Citizens, as an illiberal and mean Employment. The ancient 
Greeks had no publick Inns, which were an Invention of later Ages. 
In the primitive Times Men lived at Home, neither caring to cul- 
tivate Friendſhip with Foreigners, nor to improve themſelves and 
their Eſtates by Commerce with them. Neither was it ſafe to tra- 
vel without a ſtrong Guard, the Sea and Land being both exceed- 
ingly infeſted with Robbers, who not only ſpoiled all whom they 
caught of their valuable Goods, but treated their Perſons with the 
utmoſt Cruelty, as appears from the Stories of Procruſtes, Sines, Sci- 
on, Periphetes, and many others. To live upon the Plunder of others 
was then by many thought a very honourable way of ſubſiſting, and 


— 
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—_— _ 


(a) Loco citato. (5) Athens lib. V. cap. iv. (e) Artemidorus, 
lib. I. cap. Ixxiv. Ariſgophanis Scholigſtes ad Equites. (/ De Leg. 
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they placed a Sort of Glory in overcoming and ſpoiling their Neigh- 
Þours, believing the Rules of Humanity and Juſtice to be obſerved 
by none but ſuch as were deſtitute of Power (a). Hence it ſeems to 
have come, that amongſt the ancient Greeks Strangers and Enemies 
were both ſignified by the ſame Name E,, all Strangers being 


then accounted Enemies. And the Perſians, who for ſeveral Ages 


waged continual Wars with Greece, are particularly ſignified by that 
Word (5). The Lacedæmonians are faid to have termed the barha- 
rous Nations, whom the Greeks took for their common Enemies, by 
che Name £#: (c) And amongſt the primitive Latins the Name 
Hoſtis, which was afterwards appropriated to Enemies, ſignified 
Soangers ( ð ͤ 7 3:5 N 
The Sea was freed from Pirates by Minos King of Crete, who 
with a ſtrong Fleet for à long Time maintained the Dominion of 


all the Seas thereabouts. The Land Robbers were deſtroyed by 


Hercules, Thecſeus,” and other primitive Heroes; from which Times 
Mnophan (e] reports, that till his own Age, Fives idee im ddd, 
no Mſn was injurious to Strangers. And in the earlieſt Ages, all 
who were not entirely void of Humanity, are ſaid to have enter- 
tained all Strangers with ReſpeR. ; it was then the Cuſtom to ſup- 
ply them with Victuals and other Neceſſaries before they enquired 
their Names, or asked them any other Queſtions. * - Thus Te/ema- 
chus and his Company are treated y Menelaus, who thus beſpeaks 
them upon their Arrival at Sparta (f) ñ x? 22 


Zire o amen, Y Xαι,uꝗf; aurap I 
deims r, tipncn ped” onν⁰ i 


Ard egy. ee — 


In the ſame manner Telemachus is entertained by Neſtor (g), Uly/c: 


by Eumæœus (, and Minerva, under the Form of Mentor, by Tele- 


machus (i). Menelaus entertained Paris the Trojan ten Days before 


he enquired who he was or whence he came; and it is faid to have 


been pxawr . an ancient Cuſtom to forbear ſuch Enquiries till 
the tenth Day, if the Stranger ſeemed willing to ſtay till tha. 


time, as we learn from Enftathius's Comment on the Paſſage of 
g 


Homer, where the King of Lycia is introduced demanding of Belle- 
rophon his recommendatory Letter from Pratus, upon the 1oth 


Day after he had come to his Houſe (4). 


— 2 N — — 


(a) Plutarchus Theſes, Thucydides Hiſtoriæ principlo. (S) Heſy- 


chius voce C. (c Herodotus Calliope cap. X. Pollux, lib. I. cap. 
x. (4) Varro principio lib. IV. de L. L. Cicero de Offic. lib. I. cap. 
xii. Ambroſius Oinc. lib. I. cap. xxix. Conf. Commientarius noſter 
in Lycophron. Caſſandræ v. 464. (e) Amporay. lib. II. ( Od. 
>+v. 69. (Y) Oday: &. v. 45. (i) Odyſſ d. v. 170. (4) Iliad. 
VI. v. 174. p. 491. Edit. Baſ. 


En 
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Ennugs Zeinars, % via Pie tiphow 

Am zu dh h id fodddeialun@- nos, 
Kaj Tore puy ien 3 bree onus IO, 
Oo. pa vi a, meg Tegimin ęlesilo. 


In later Ages Cretan Hoſpitality was very much celebrated. In 
the ovooime, publick Halls of Crete, there were conſtantly two 
Apartments, one was termed eullngzcry wherein Strangers were 
lodged, the other was a»ddor, being the Place of eating, where 
all the Cretans ſupped together; in the uppermoſt part of this Room 
there was a conſtant Table ſet apart for Strangers, called rexmCz. 
Feria, Faru, or di Ferie Others will have two Tables ap- 
painted for this Uſe (a). And in the Diſtribution of Victuals, the 
Strangers were always ſerved before the King, or any of the Cretan 
Nation; and ſome of them were permitted to bear very conſidera- 
ble Offices in the State (60). | RY | 
The reſt of the Greeks, and eſpacially the Athenians, were gene- 
rally courteous to Strangers, except the Laced@moniars, who are ill 
ſpoken of for want of Hoſpitality 3 hence they are deſcribed by 
Tzetzes (c) as molt oppoſite to the Athenians in their Behaviour to 
Strangers. | | 


4 


Tote Admaler %% - nv dodigom ad tins, 
OS x, wvopgt om ei ert Mis memny 
Tore Adzon 5 viu@r, & His amnaures. 


For the ſame Reaſon they are called by Ari/tophanes (d) Netearitinr, 
and by others F Y, from their impoſing upon Strangers, and 
driving them away; Which is the more to be wondered, becauſe 
Lycurgus chiefly followed the Laws .and Manners of Crete in the 
Regulations which he made at Sparta. Nevertheleſs it is very cer- 
tain that very good Care was taken of Strangers at Sparta. It was 
one Part of the Royal Office to make Proviſion for them, as we 
learn from Herodotus 3 and M. Antoninus (e) affirms, that Strangers 
had a convenient Place aſſigned in the Shade, whereas the Lace- | 
demonians themſelves lay down without Diſtinction of Places... But 
the Opinion of their rough and uncivil Uſage of Strangers, ſeems 
to have prevailed chiefly on theſe Accounts. 1 
Firſt, Becauſe Foreigners, when they lived upon the Spartan 
Diet, which was extremely coarſe, thought themſelves ill enter- 
tained ; hence a Citizen of Sybaris happening to be treated after 
the Spartan Faſhion, profeſſed that he no longer wondered how it 
came to paſs that the Spartans deſpiſed Dangers more than other 


Nations, fince they were allowed no Pleaſure for which they could 
deſire to live (J). * 
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(a) Athenæus lib. IV. cap. ix. (4) Heraclides de Repub. (c) 
Chiliad. VII. hiſt. cxxx. (4) Pace. (e) Lib. XI. ad ſeipſum. h 
C/) Acbenæus lib. IV. cap. vi. | 
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econdly, Becaule Strangers had Admittance into Sparta only on 85 
' evan nutex: certain Days (a). This was, a Proviſion againſt " 
the promiſcuous and frequent Concourſe of other Nations, which 
they avoided as much as poſſibly they could, either as Archidamns 
in Lilanius ( reports, to provent Foreigners from ohſerving the In 
Faults and Miſcarriages of Sparla, which Pericles in Thucydiges (c) pM 
ſeems alſo to reproach them with, or rather fearing that the Man- 
ners of their Citizens would be corrupted by a too free and unlimi- * 
ted Converſation with other Nations; which Account of this Ap. : 1 
point inent is aſſigned by: Aenophon (4), Plutarch (e), and others; * 


for the lame Reaſon an Edict was once put forth at Rome, whereby i 
4 8 $4 742 bv b — . " FF ' C . | In 
Strangers, ſu urbif probibiti, were forbidden the Uſe of that City 


(Y. And the Lacede&monians were not allowed to travel into foreign 5 
Countries, Jeſt they ſtiould introduce foreign Cuſtoms and Vices at 
Sbartæ (7). That theſe and the like Orders were not enacted with- 
oat ſullicient Cauſe, appears from Ly/ander and Ageſilaus, the for- 
mer of which returning home from Athens, and the latter from Aſia, 
contrihuęcd very much to the general Corruption of Manners, which 
in > hor time after deſtroycd the ancient Lacædemonian Diſcipline 
ant Way of Laving. CN | 6s 
"To Feurn to the Grecian Hoſpitality. In order to excite the Peo- 10 
ple to treat Strangers with Kindneſs and Reſpect, the ancient Poets = 
and Tawgivers poſſeſſed them with an Opinion that all Strangers oh 
- were under the peculiar Care of certain Gods, who reyenged all be! 
the [niurics done to them; in the Number of theſe Gods were rec- 3 


koned Minerva, Apollo, Venus, Caſtor, and Pollux, and chiefly Ja- 
iter, ho had hence the Sirname of ZH., hoſpitable; Which of 
was allo ſometimes given to other Gods, who were believed to pro- 
tect Strangers; hence Uly/es endeavours to mitigate Polyphemus k 
with this Reaſon, that Jupiter was the Patron and Avenger of 8 


Strangers (Y): y nif 
KH te ark ? 7 an 
Ax aldi, gietoe, Oude int?) di m. ei. cer 


785; * n nu 14TH ry TE CEYWNTE 


Sein, is Sein d 'adiumy ende, it 
2 8 ; 11 22 4; Ar 
And Eumers is moved by the ſame Reaſon to entertain the ſame "ol 
Heroe, as himſelf protefleth (i): | tal 
89 * 2 0 9 85. 7 L; 0 N wa 
Zei, & pat Die ic, A ei nantuv othey GL TE wh 
Eu 4 71190" eo * 65 ci d iti ⁊eę BY 
Kein Try Waggh T6. oooonnenm II. 
SO | = 2 wh 
; in 
(a) Ariſtophanis Scholigſtes in Pace, Suidas. (6) Declam. XXIV. 

(c) Lib. II. in Orat. funchri. (4) De Repub. Lacedæm. (e Ly- MY 
curgo, Inſtitutis Laconicis. (/ Cicero de Offic: hb. III. cap. xi. | 
g) Plutarch, locis citat. & Apophthegmat. Nicolaus de moribus gen- * 
trum apud Sal æum, Valerius Maximus lib. II. cap. vi. Harpocra- 50. 


73 voce x#%v&r, Sc. () Homer Oy. IX. v. 269. (7) Yay 
„ V. 35 ; | vor 


For the ſame End the Gods were feigned to travel in the Habit of 
Strangers. Thus Jupiter ſpeaks of himſelf in Ovid (a) 3 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


In another Paſſage of that Author the ſame God, accompanied by 
Mercury, is ſaid to have been denied Reception by 1000 Houſes, 


which for that Offence he turned, with the adjoining Country, into 


a Lake (b). Lycaon was ſaid to be transformed into a Wolf for his 
injurious Treatment of Jupiter. And to mention only one Example 


more, when Antinous in Homer (c) treats Ulyſſes, who there appears 


like a Stranger, injuriouſly, he is put in mind that the Gods uſed | 


to viſit the Cities of Men in the Habit and Form of Strangers. 


Aytire, & ph nah" Cage SUgymy dhmn, 
Oui, ei dy ws mr imears Hebe ber 
Kay Ts Oel Ceiyotory zn bree be rd 791 | 
Tamia Tivo, N ⁰οοννν minds 
Ayu mwy UC oe 1 {vo pinv Ypongarress 


The Rites of entertaining Strangers being the ſame with thoſe of 


receiving Gueſts at Entertainments, which have been deſcribed in 
one of the preceeding Chapters, need not be farther explained in 
this place; only this muſt be obſerved, that Salt was commonly ſet 
before Strangers, before they taſted the Victuals provided for them 
whereby was intimated, that as Salt does conſiſt of aqueous and 
terrene Particles mixed and united together, or as it is a Concrete 
of ſeveral aqueous Parts, ſo the Stranger and the Perſon by whom. 


he was entertained, ſhould from the Time of their taſting Salt to- 
gether maintain a conſtant Union of Love and Friendſhip. Others 


tell us, that Salt being apt to preſerve Fleſh from Corruptian, ſig- 


nified, that the Friendſhip which was then begun, ſhould be firm, 


and laſting. And ſome, to mention no more different Opinions con- 
cerning this Matter, think, that a Regard was had to the purifying 
Quality of Salt, which was commonly uſed in Luſtrations, and that 
it intimated that Friendſhip ought to be free from all Deſign and 


Artifice, Jealouſy and Suſpicion (d). It may be the Ground of this. 


Cuſtom was only this, that Salt was conſtantly uſed at all Enter- 


talinments both of the Gods and Men, whence a particular Sanctity 


was believed to be lodged in it; it is hence called Se d, di- 
vine Salt, by Homer ; lies a», holy Salt, by others; and /- 
linorum appoſitu, by the placing of Salt on the Tables, a Sort cf 
Holineſs was thought to be derived to them (e). Indeed all Things 
which any way conduced to promote Love and Concord, eſpecially 
in thoſe carly Times, when Men lived by Spoil and Rapine, were 


—— _— —_— 8 K 1 


(a) Metan. lib. I. v. 213. (5) Meran. VIII. v. 626. (0 OA 
6. . 489. (4) Conf. Eaſtathius in Iliad. a. p. 100. DLycophronis 
Scbeliaſięs IB V. 135, 137. (le) Arnabius contra Gentes liv. II. 
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416 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. XXI. 
held to be ſacred; hence the Table was thought to be endowed a 
with an inherent Holineſs as well as the Salt. T9 owrexm&%or, to : 
have eaten at the ſame Table, was eſteemed an inviolable Obli- J 
gation to Friendſhip; and 4 » rea m ar Trex ave, to tranſgreſs ] 
the Salt and the Table, that is, to break the Laws of Hoſpitality, 

and to enjure one by whom any Perſon had been entertained, was : 
accounted one of the blackeſt Crimes; hence that exaggerating In- = 
terrogation of Demoſthenes (a), Ns dt; ns Tema; rayms 8 ex- 1 
2696 aug. 4 Where is the Salt? Where the Hofpital Tables ? L 
« For in deſpight of theſe he has been the Author of theſe 'Trou- 1 
< bles.” And the Crime of Paris in ſtealing Helena is aggravated 

by Caſſandra (3) upon this Conſideration, that he had contemned 

the Salt, and overturned the hoſpital Table: TY 


. — i + Eivue | | 
Sudbproy Alyamrer@> dyvimy mays 
E-rAnc Sid A inven Suns, = 
hab 2; red, Ab οαν Sipuy, 


s: And w «599, to converſe under the ſame Roof, was thought 
to be ſome Sort of Engagement to Love and Courtely, as we learn 
from the Comment of Euſtathius on that Paſſage of Homer, where 
Ajax endeavours to pacify Achilles by this Motive, that they were 
in the ſame Houſe, and under the ſame Roof (c): 


ed A, %% Lis, Y of % 
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The Alliance which was contracted by Hoſpitality was termed 
erb nis, it was held very ſacred, and avs we ovſyjoms d 
ufer vie marawis ny, was rather mote inviolably obſerved by 
the Ancients than the Ties of Kindred and Conſanguinity. Teu- 
cer in Homer endeavoured to deprive Priamus of his Kingdom, 
though he was the Son of Heſione, the Siſter of Priamus; whereas 
Glancus and Diomedes laid down their Arms in the Heat of Battel, out 
of a pious Regard to the hoſpital Alliance, which had been entered 
into by their Progenitors Oneus and Bellerophon, as Euſtathius (d) 
obſerves. bier appears farther that the Alliances of Hoſpitality 
were derived by Parents to their Children; neither were they con- 
tracted only by private and ſingle Men, but by theſe with whole 
Families and Cities. Hence Megillus in Plato (e) affirmed him- 
elf to be wel-, allyed by Hoſpitality to the City of Athens. Ni- 
cins the Athenian is by Plutarch called . 7 Aanadaruoriur, al- 
lied by Hoſpitality to the Lacedemonians. Cimon the Son of Mil- 
I idles, by means of the ſame Alliance, became inſtrumental towards 


eltabliſhing a Peace between the Cities of Athens and Sparta (F). 


bois fond 0 
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3 | (4) Orat. de falſa Legat. (5) Lycophron, v. 134. (c) Iliad. IX. 
v. 635. p. 691. Edit. Baſil. (d) In lind. VI. p. 496. (e) Lib. I. 
de legib. p. 780. edit. Francofurt. (/) Cori. Neos, Cimone. * 
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And to mention only one Inſtance more, Halyattes, King of Lydia, 
made a Covenant with the Myſlans, ip & n Feine dniinuce 27); 
whereby they were obliged to take one another for Gueſts and Al- 
het. HE | 

Hence it was cuſtomary for Men thus allyed to give one another 
ovpubot, certain Tokens, the producing whereof was a Recogni- 
tion of the Covenant of Hoſpitality ; hence Jaſon in Euripides (5) 
promiſeth Medea, when ſhe departed from him, to ſend the Sym- 
bols of Hoſpitality, which ſhould procure for her a kind Reception 
in foreign Countries. Ee pg 


Zimie m Tiprty, ovplo', oi Sexrert of a. 


Theſe were mutual Preſents and Gifts, called Zine, or Sex £:r1- 
u, Which xajinua nic mawls A eit dh malppa; gihize 
wic yori were repoſited by the ancient Greeks amongſt thei? 
"Treaſures, to keep up the Memory of their Friendſhips to ſucceed” 
ing Generations, as we are informed by the Comment of Eu/athi- 
25 on that Paſſage of Homer (c), where Diomedes recounts to 
Glaucus the Gifts which their Anceſtors, Oeneus and Bellerophon, 
had preſented to one another. e 


H pa vw wor Fe male tort mankais, 
Ode 8 mls D dprupern Brincepportny 
Hewes & wdemy e H ig ag. 
o 5 x, amine e Zeiiz Kar, 
Oirdbe & Cone did gan onavin, 
Benegggiiles 5 xpuoroy Simag apprrumeney, 
Key puv i3av aKgdliheimey tay opus” ανẽ4& t. 


The latter Greek; uſed to break 45ex1ax©0r a Dye in two Parts, 
one of which the Gueſt carried away, the other remained with the 
Entertainer (4). The ſame Cuſtom was uſed at Rome, where each 
Part of the Dye was termed reſſera hoſpitalir 3 this plainly appears 
from the following Paſſage of Plaulus (e). 

AG. Siguidem Antidimarchi guzris adoptatitium, 8 
Ego ſum ipſus, quem tu quæris. POE. Hes, I quid ego audio! 
AG. Antidamz gnatum me efje. POE. Si ita gſt, teſeram 
Conferre ſi vis hoſpitalem, eccam, attuli. _ 
AG. Agedum huc oftende : "4 par probe : nam habeo domum. 
POE. O mi hoſpes, ſalve multum : nam mihi tuus pater, 
Pater tuus ergo hoſpes, Antidamas furt : 
Her mihi hoſpitalis tefſera cum illo fuit. 


Upon theſe er their Names, or ſome other Character of diſtin- 


ction, as alſo the Image of Jupiter haſpitalis, were commonly en- 


11 — 1 


(4) Herodotus Clio. (4) Medea, v. 613. (e) Liad. VI. (d) Eu- 


ripidis Scholiaftes in Medeæ v. 61 3. ex Helladio, & Eubuli Xutho. 


(2) Pznul. Act. V. Sc. II. v. 85. 
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graven; hence the following Verſe of the fore-mentioned Come 
dian (2), wherein the ſame thing, viz. the Tez/era, with Jupiter 
engraved upon it, ſeems to be expreſſed by two ſeparate Names, 
which is a Mode of Speech very common in the Poets. 


Deum hoſpitalem ac teſſeram mecum fere. 


When they renounced their hoſpital Alliance, it was cuſtomary to 


break in pieces the hoſpital Teſera; hence 17 frangere ſigni- 
fies to violate the Laws of Hoſpitality. hus it is uſed by the 
ſame Author (5b): n | 


Abi, quere ubi tuo jusjurando ſatis fit ſubſidii: 
Hic apud nos jam, Alceſimarche, confregiſti tæſſeram. 


They who entertained private Strangers were termed idee 
gerd they who received Ambaſſadors, and other Foreigners who 
came on any publick Account, were called agg: put the fame 
Name is often taken for Men who entertained their own private 
Friends of other Nations. If the Perſon, who received the Foreign- 
ers who came under a publick Character, did it voluntarily, he 
was called i390wggr , in which Senſe Pithias is called by Thu- 

cydides (c) d ]“νο A,jHe, the voluntary Entertainer of the 
Athenians ; but more commonly the agg were appointed to 
that Office, either by the Suffrages of the People, which was the 
uſual Way of chuſing them in popular Governments, or by Defigna- 
tion of the King, which was the Method in monarchical Countries; 
thus at Sparta the Kings appointed & dv iSixzn 4m ago, whom- 
ſoever of the Citizens they pleaſed to be Proxeni, as we learn from 
Herodotus (d); neither did the Office of Proxeni conſiſt only in pro- 
viding Lodging and Entertainment for the fore-mentioned Stran- 
gers, but it was alſo their Duty to conduct them to the King, or 
the popular Aſſembly, to provide for them convenient Places in 
the Theatre, and to ſerve and aſſiſt them on all otker Occaſions ; 
hence . G, 5 C ν,-, whoever was the Procurer of any 
Good or Evil to another Perſon was termed agggn@- : the Author 
of another Man's Ruin and Miſery was called . &dmrcia;, 
or oe ever the Author of his Safety and Felicity, f 
oo) ngias, or ag er O d nelac (e). 1 

The Office of Proxeni was by the more modern Greeks called 
Te xa, which Word is uſed in that Senſe in one of St. Baſil's Epi- 
ftles. Tae are by Heſychias interpreted z60/7ugm dufte na, 
Preſents or Gifts; and publick Entertainments are called by Ci- 
cero in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus (H, parochiæ publica; unleſs 
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(a) Thid. Sc. I. v. 22. (4) Ciſtellaria. (c) Lib. III. cap. Ixx. 
ubi Conf. Græcus Scholigfes. (d Lib. VI. Conf. Euſtatbius in 
Iliad. V. p. 307. Pollux lib. V. cap. iv. Szidas. (e) Euſtathius 
in Zia. M. p. 369. (/ Lib. XIII. Epiſt. ii. 


inſtead 


Chap. XXI. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 419 
inſteead of theſe Words we read, as ſome learned Men have done, 
parochus publicus; for the Officers were called mwg99 and F- 
: The ancient Romans called them Copiarii, but Horace (a) 
uſeth the Name of parochus, which was current in his Age. 


Proxima Campano ponti que villula, tetum 
Prebuit ; & parachi, que debent, ligna, ſalemgue. 


Where under the Names of Ligna & Sal, Wood and Salt, all ne- 
ceſſary Proviſions are comprehended ; ! theſe were ſupplied in all 
the Roman Towns to ſuch as came thither upon any publick Affair 
by the Parochi, who were empowered to levy Taxes on the Inha- 
bitants for this Uſe (5). In another Place of the ſame Poet Paro- 
ewe nembes the . en ee rrengs 


- vertere pallor | 
Tum parochi faciem nil ſic metuentis ut acres © 
Potores. | 


Whoever undertook a Journey, firſt implored the divine Prote- 
© Ction. Before their Departure into any foreign Country, it was 
cuſtomary to ſalute, and as it were to take Leave of the Deities of 
their own Country, by kiſſing the Earth. Thus the Trojans in 
Ovid are ſaid to do (c), Pe, 85 | 


— ant oſcula terre 
Troades, & patrie fumantia tecta relinguunt. 


The ſame Rite of Salutation was commonly practiſed at their Arri- 
val in any Country, Thus Hes in Pheacia (d), 
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And Cadmus in Bæotia (e); 
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Cadmus agit grates peregrineque oſtula terre 
Figit ; & ignotos montes agroſque ſalutat. 


Hereby they paid Homage, and invoked the Aſſiſtance and Prote- 
ction of de, the Gods who wers Patrons of that Coun- 
try. 'They worſhipped the ſame Gods during the Time of their 
Reſidence in that Place. This was done by the Samaritans, whom 
the King of Aria planted in the Country of Mrael, as we learn 
from the ſacred Hiſtory ; and by Alexazgder the Great, whillt he 
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(a) Lib. I. Sat. V. v. 45. (5) Livius lib. XLII. Cicero lib. I. 
Epiſt. XVI . ad Atticum. Acron in Horatii loc. cit. Idem in lib. II. 
Sat. vill. v. 25. (c) Metam. lib. XIII. v. 420. (4) Oday. . v. 
160. (e) Ovidii Metam. lib. III. v. 4. 
Ee 2 ſtayed 
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420 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. XXI. 
ſtayed in Troas, as the Writers of his Life and Actions report. 
Laſtly, when they returned Home, they ſaluted the Gods of their 
own Country in the ſame manner, and gave them Thanks for their 
ſafe Return. This was done by Uly/es in Homer at his Return to 
Ithaca (a) 3 . | | 
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The fame Rite is practiſed by Agamemnon in LEſchylus („), when 
he returns to Mycenæ; and by Hercules in Euripides (c), at his Re- 
turn from the infernal Regions. e 
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(a) Oy. v. v. 354. (%) Agamemnon v. 816. (6) Hercul. Fu- © 
rent. V. 543 | | 
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